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DEDICATION, 

TO 

GENERAL WILLIAM CLARK, 

OF THB 

STATE OF MISSOUKI. 

Sm: 

Among the numerous friends whom the undertaking of 
the History of Kentucky has procured for me, I know of no 
one who has conferred such signal obligations upon me, as 
yourself. The papers of your illustrious brother, George Rogers 
Clark, so liberally placed by you in my hands, have shed most 
curious and interesting lights upon the affairs of the western 
country; and particularly of Kentucky. These could have been 
procured from no other source. 

To whom then, can I so well dedicate this History, as to your- 
self, who have so faithfully preserved some of the most precious 
memorials of our history, and have so kindly contributed them 
for the public information) Were this not the case, who is 
so properly the representative of the pre-eminent founder of 
Kentucky, and the successful negotiator for its Virginia ac- 
knowledgement, as his only surviving brother) 

After yourself, allow me to associate your ancient friend in 
arms. General William H. Harrison, as one to whom the author 
is next most deeply indebted, for interesting illustrations of the 
early military movements of your common commander, General 
Wayne, as well as for the elucidation of some of the obscure 
vicissitudes of Indian history. 

Be pleased then, to accept the dedication of this work, as 
a testimonial of my high and unfeigned sense of the obligations 
conferred upon the great community of the west, much more 
than on my humble self, in your generous co-operation with my 
historical labors. In the interim I have the honor to remain 
Your obliged friend, 

MANN BUTLER. 
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PREFACE 

The first and most important inquiry respecting any histoiy of iodal trant* 
actions is, its impartial truth. In order to answer this question, two others pr^ 
lent themselves for examination. First, what have been the opportunities of 
accurate information enjoyed by the author? and secondly, how faithfully has 
he availed himself of his opportunities? The latter enquiry must be left to 
every reader; the author^s protestations neither shall, nor ought to interfere with 
the answer. To the former, he will reply most unreservedly. 

The author has been no inattentive observer of public events in Kentucky, 
fiom his migration to the State in 1806; nor has he been destitute of mtercoursa 
with public characters. His curiosity, he may add, his heart, was early en- 
gaged in the story of Kentucky heroism, hardship, and enterprise. Nor during 
twenty-eight years' residence in the bosom of the State, has he felt his mterest 
lessen in the fame and the fortunes of his adopted commonwealth. Still the au* 
thor places the claims of his history to the public attention on a basis higher, thaa 
any personal intercourse he may have enjoyed, at the late period of his removal 
to the west. It is on a body of private papers belonging to some of the princi 
pal actors in Kentucky histoiy. These have come into his possession firom 
numerous sources in the most cheering and friendly manner. 

In the first place are the papers of Gen. George Rogers Clark; these contain 
a memoir by the great western hero, of his public services, from 1775 to 1779. 
These periods embrace the most interesting epochs ; the papers also include an 
interesting conespondence with Patrick Henry and Jefferson, th^ eariy and 
distinguished Governors of Virginia, as with many military officers in the western 
country. These documents are now, after more than the lapse of half a cei> 
tury, for the first time submitted to the public. 

To the McAfee papers, preser\'ed by Gen. Robert B. McAfee, the author 
has had full access. They form a part of the records of Providence church, the 
first established in Kentucky ; and embrace the adventures of that enterprising 
and bold family of men from 1773 to the final settlement of the family in 
peace and in the plenty of Kentucky. 

In addition to these almost untouched mines of western history, and memorials 
of Kentucky story, the author has, by the liberality of Colonel Charles S. Todd, 
John J. Crittenden, and Nathaniel Hart, Esqrs., been favored with the Shelby, 
Innes, and Floyd papers. Messrs. Thomas and Edmund Rogers, H. Marshall, 
Esq., judges Rowan, Underwood, and Pirtle, Hon. H. Clay, and Jas. Guthrie, 
Dr. D. Drake, of Cmcinnati, Messrs. Johu and James Brown, and Gov. Pope^ 
. have all most freely and kindly contributed every thuig in th^ power. From 
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TIU PBEFACE. 

Gen. James Ray of Mercer county, a living chronicle himself, Captain Gaines, 
of Woodford, and Colonel Vigo, of Vincennes, has been derived most interest- 
ing matter. From Gen. William H. Harrison, information essential to a critical 
estimation of Indian traditions, as well as elucidating the decidve campaigns of 
General Wayne, has likewise been received. To the Hon. Richard M. Johi»- 
Bon, the public are indebted for a copy of the treaty of fort Stanwix, of 1768* 
This treaty forms the comer-stone of our conventional relations with' the Indians; 
it conveyed the first Indian cession of the soil of Kentucky, as far south as the 
Tennessee, Hogotege, or Cherokee river. It has been procured from a work in 
the library of Congress, and is annexed in full, as a part of the appendix. 

In fine, the author may honestly say, and it has been one of the greatest con* 
golations of his labors, (not a little embarrassing in a country destitute of 
historical repositories,) that he has been favored with the confidence and cox^ 
lespondence of all the parties, into which the ardent people of Kentucky have 
been so keenly divided. He tenders to them £dl, his sincere and profound ac- 
knowledgements of obligations conferred not in consideration of his humble pre- 
tensions, but of the pervading interest they have felt in the history of the State. 

It may be interesting to collect into one view, the printed authorities on western 
history. The earliest printed account bearing on the history of the west, is 
the work* of Lewis Heunepin, who in 1 680, speaks of a tribe of Indians whom 
the Illinois called the ^'Oudebasche,^' and records the descent of the Mississippi, 
by Monsieur De la Salle, in the same year, re-published at London in 1698. 
In another place, in 1682, he says, "the Ouabache is full as laige as the Mesa- 
cbasipi." 

After the French explorations, comes the "history of the Five Nations, by 
Cadwallader Golden, Esq., one of his Majesty's Counsel, and Surveyor General 
of New York." The only edition to which the author has had access, is the 
property of N. M. Hentz, Esq., of Cincinnati, published at London in 1750. 
It embraces the history of tliis remarkable confederacy, from 1603, to the treaty 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1746. It is much less interesting than the 
author supposed it to be, from the use of it in the memorial of Dr. Franklin to 
the King in Council, which is contained in the article, 'Ohio Settlement,' in the 
fourth volume of his works. The joumalf of Major Washington's mission up 
the Alleghany in 1753, and that of Colonel Croghan's descent of the Ohio, in 
1765, next present themselves in point of curiosity, and superior in authenticity 
and copiousness of detail. There is also a "journal by Patrick Kennedy, giving 
an account of an, expedition undertaken by himself and several coureurs des hois 
in the year 1773, from Kaskaskia village, to the head waters of the Illinois river." 
It is solely topographical, and is to be found annexed to an edition of "Imlay's 
America, London, 1797." The memoir of Boone, dictated to John Filson in 
1784, but not published till 1793, at New York, and the glittering letters of 

• Notes of Dr. D. Drake, obligingly communicated to the author 
t Marshall's Washington, Appendix, vol. 1. 
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Imlaymiinezed to die topographical detciiptiQii of the wcond author, oompriit 
the eaxliest pubUcations connected with wettem hiitoiy. 

To these, nicceeded the histoxy of Kentucky, by Humphrey Manhall, Eiq., 
in one volume, in 1812, and which was enlaiged to two Tolumee in 1894. 
This woxk has fonned the subitmtum of the author's authority for the current 
of ordinary events; not without cousiderable, and as it is believed, hnpoitant 
additions. In the complexion of many events, as well as the character of i 
of the early statesmen of Kentuclcy, this worlc differs from that of Mr. 
wide as the poles. The public must determine between him and the autboc 
Mr. Marshall enjoyed oppoitunities of cotemporary intercourse and obaervmtioii, 
which the author freely aclcnowledges have been unrivalled. Yet wliile safa- 
dty and orginal information are fully and sincerely accorded to the primitiv* 
historian of Kentudcy, the authci^s scdemn convictions of historical duty extort 
his protest against the justice and impartiality of the representations of his coin* 
petitors in public life. The author painfully feels the compulsion of making this 
declaration ; much as he respects the talents and pubU« serrkes of Mr. Marshall, 
now silvered with venerable age. Yet he owes it to himself, he owes it to that 
posterity, who may feel curious to investigate the conduct of their ancestors, to 
dedare, as he most solemnly does, his conviction tliat every man and party of 
men, who came into collision with Mr. Marriiall or his friends, in tlie exciting 
and exasperating scenes of Kentucky story, liave been essentially and profoundly 
miarepresented by him, however onintentiooally, and insensibly it may hare been 
done. The contentions between this gentleman and his competitors fbrput^ 
honors, have been too fierce tcr admit of justice to the character of either, in 
each others' representations. These enmities have transformed his history into 
a border feud, recorded with all the embittered feelings of a chieftain of the 
marches. Yet ids picturesque portraits of the pioneers of Kentucky, distinct 
fiom party influences, have ever given the author the utmost delight. 

But to have been opposed to Mr. H. Marshall in die political strug^et 
of Kentucky, seems to have entailed on the acton, a sentence of 
coospiracy, and every dishonorable treachery. Our Shelby, limes, Wil* 
kinson, Messrs. John and James Brown, Nicholas, Murray, Thomas 
Todd, and John Breckenridge, have been thus unjustly denounced by Mr. 
Marshall. The author of this work, appeals from this sentence of an 
sncient antagonist, to a generation which has arisen, firee in a great de- 
gree, from the excitements of the times in qveslion. Whether he iias 
caught an opporite impulse, he cheerfully lubmitt to the verdict of hit 
countrymen. 

The author caimot conclude this preface, without apprising the reader of a 
most injurious mutilation of the despatch of General Wayne, to the President 
oi the United States, announcing the important victory over the Indians 
at tiie Rapids of die Maumee, on the 2(hh of August, 1794. This dnip 
tflation consists in omitting five important passages, substitu ti ng and in* 
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teipolating many words. The pregnant paragraph omitted, which l^asled 
Mr. Marshall as well as the author, into reflections injurious to the memory 
of the gallant Wayne, is as follows, "The bravery and conduct of every 
officer belonging to the army, irom the Generals down to the Ensigns, 
merit my highest approbation. There were however, some, whose rank 
and situation placed their conduct in a very conspicuous point of view, 
and which I observed with pleasure, and the most lively gratitude : among 
whom I must beg leave to mention, Brigadier General Wilkinson and 
Cokmel Hamtramck, the commandants of the right and left wuigs of the 
legion, whose brave example inspired the troops; to these I must add the 
names of my faithful and gallant aids de camp, Captams Oe Butts and 
T. Levris, and Lieutenant Harrison, who, with the Adjutant General,, 
Major Mills, rendered the most essential service by communicating my or-, 
ders in every direction, and by their conduct and bravery ^exciting the^ 
tioops to press for victory." Thus, so far firom not "distmguishing Wil-. 
kinson," or "ungeiwrously omitting him," as mentioned by th^ author, Gen- 
eral Wayne mentions all his gallant officers, . Hamtramck, Captains De 
Butts, T. Lewis, Lieutenant W. H. Harrison, and the Adjutant General| 
Major Mills. 

The sources of this mutilation, the author cannot trace ; his ovm copy of the 
despatch is contained in a collection of public, documents entitled '^In- 
dian wars," compiled by Metcalf;* another copy to which he has had 
access, is contained in a work entitled "History of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, &c., by H«nry Trumbull," published at Boston, the native ciQr of. 
Major Mills, by Stephen Sewell, 1819. The copy right taken out i9 
dated in X811. The above extract is from the Casket of 1830, published 
with the approbation of Isaac Wayne, Esq., the son of the Q^neral ; fmd 
enriched with many original papers. It is too iraport^t to omit, tha^ 
General Wayne had positive authority from President Washington, to , at- 
tack and demolish the British fort of Miamis. But on reconnoitering it 
closely, and discovering its strength, added to his own weakness in artil- 
lery, the Genera], with a prudence not always accorded him, most jud^ 
dously declined an attack. 

In this daring reconnoiter, the General was near falling a victim to bis 
gallantry. He had rode within eighty yards of the fort, accompanied by 
his aid, Lieutenant William H. Harrison, and within point blank shot of 
its guns, when a considerable disturbance was perceived on the platform of 
the parapet. The intelligence of a deserter the next day explained the 
whole affaur. It appeared that a Captain of marines, who happened to be 
in the garrisoki when General, Wayne made his approach^ resented it so 
highly, that be immediately seized a port pxe^ and was gping to apply it 
le the gon. At this mpment Major Campbell, the commandant, drew his 

«Dr. Metcain it kr beliefed, sow oi tiew York. 
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iiroifd and thieatened to cut the Captain down instantly, if ha did not 
desist; he then ordered him to be arrested, and addressed the officer-lika 
note to General Wayne, mentioned in the text This hii^ minded ' ibr> 
bearance, in all probability, saved the life of General Wayne, with hit 
suite, and possibly the peace of the United States. 

In conclusion, the author will only add that, any errors of omisiion or 
commission, (which he is confident he must have made,) that may b» 
pointed out to his conviction shall be faithfully attended to. Should tha 
public reception justify a continuation of the woik to recent times, the 
author will readily prosecute it to the utmost of hte limited powers 
The facilities granted by the legislature, in giving him the firee use of 
the archives of the State, will give him additional sources of authentic 
and minute information. 

Several articles referred to as in the Appendix, have been unavoidably ezclu* 
. ded by the size of the volume. They shall appear in another vdume, should 
the public call for its production. 

LoDUViLLE, Jipril 24, 1834. 
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fflSTORY OF KENTUCKY. 



CHAPTER I 

iNntoDucnoN. 

Earliest condition of Kentuclcy—troqnoif. or Nolwwkt, Iroown in 1603— Etrly i 
Progreis to the Miaiiafippi and tlie lUinoift— Appeal to tbe Colooial CommiMionert— 
General Braddock's talk—Treatiea with the Engliah— Great treaty of 1768-Opinion 
of Supreme Court on Indian titlo-Opiniona of General Barriaon— Treatiet of 1774— 
177&-178S-1795 and 1818 

That part of the United States, now so proudly intertwined 
with their history, as the State of Kentucky, has successively 
been the theatre, and the prize, of military attention, from 
the earliest glimmerings of Indian tradition, to the Virginia 
conquest This statement is drawn from the most authentic 
memorials of colonial history. The ^French historians declare 
that when they settled in Canada in 1603, the Iroquois as they 
were termed by the French, but who were more &miliarly known 
to the English by the name of Mohawks, lived on the St. Law- 
rence, where Montreal is now built; above the mouth of the 
Iroquois river, now called Sorrel, and on lakes Sacrament, or 
George, and Iroquois, or, Lake Champlain, as it is better 
known. This being the earliest account, any Europetans have 
of these Indians, the country just described may well be con- 
sidered as their earliest seats. The geographical names in- 
<leed, confirm the ascendency of these tribes, in the region 
assigned to their dominion. From these territories, the Mo- 
hawks extended their conquests on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence, above Quebec, and on both sides of the lakes Ontario^ 

♦ Present state of North America^ Dodsley, 1755, p. 14, 18, 30. Communicated by the 
p^iteness of Isacc Newball, Esq., of Salem, Massachusetts, from the Athenaeum Rooms in 
that city, derived from Colden'B Five nations, and confirmed by this latter work. 
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2 HIBTOBT OF KENTUCKY. 

Erie and Huron. In this career of conquest, with a magnanimity 
and sagacious spirit worthy of the ancient Romans, and supe- 
rior to all their cotemporary tribes, they successively incor- 
porated the victims of their arms, with their own confederacy. 
Under this comprehensive policy, some of tbei^ greatest 
sachems are said to have sprung from conquered but concilia- 
ted confederates. 

In 1672 these tribes are represented as having conquered 
the Oillinois or Illinois, residing on the Illinois river; and they 
are likewise at the same time, said to have conquered and 
incorporated the Satanas, the Chawanons or Shawanons, whom 
they had formerly driven from the lakes. To these conquests, 
they are said by the same high authority, to have added in 
1685, that of the Twightwees, as they are called in the Journal 
of Major Washington to €k)v. Dinwiddie, of Virginia. These 
tribes, are at this day, more generally known as the Miamis, 
and they lived on the river St. Jerome, as the Wabash was first 
called by the French. About the same time, the Mohawks car- 
ried their victorious ^'arms to the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
westward, and to Georgia southward." *About 171 1, they incor- 
porated the Tuscaroras, when driven from Carolina, who 
continue at this day, to constitute a part of this once memora- 
ble confederacy; forming the sixth nation, and thus changing 
the name of their union, from the Five Nations,to that of the 
Six. The rise and progress of these most remarkable tribes, 
have worthily employed the pens of several historians, both 
French and English; they even seduced thd mind of De ^tt 
Clinton, from the cares of the great State of New York, to inves- 
tigate the history of her most ancient and faithful allies. To 
Uiis summary, other authorities may well be added, on a point, 
80 vital to the early history of Kentucky, and of Western Amer- 
ica. This becomes more necessary, since the connexion of 
these tribes with the history of Kentucky, has escaped the 
notice of all our recent writers. Even the eminent biographer 
of our illustrious Washington, seems to have neglected these 
annals, ia their relations to our colonial history. Yet, it could 

* Thatcher^ Lives of the Indians, p 39. 
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not be from any dubious or unimportant character, which is at- 
tached to them, since they are derived from the highest colonial 
authorities, and embrace the treaty history of Western Amer- 
ica. The tribes in question, says Governor Pownal in hia 
^Administration of the British Colonies,^^ about 1664^ carried 
their arms, as far south as Carolina, and as &r west, as 
the Mississippi, over a vast country, which extended twelve 
hundred miles in length, and about six hundred in breadth; 
where they destroyed whole nations, of whom there are 
no accounts remaining among the English. ^The rights 
of these tribes,^' says the same respectable authority, <Ho the 
hunting lands of Ohio, (meaning the river of that name) may 
be fairly proved by the conquest tl^ey made in subduing the 
Shavanoes, Dela wares, Twictwees, and Oillinois, as they stood 
possessed thereof, at the peace of Ryswick in 1697.^ In 
further confirmation of this Indian title, it must be mentioned, 
that Lewis Evans, a gentleman whom Dr. Franklin compli- 
ments, as possessed <'of great American knowledge,^^ repre- 
sents in his map of the middle colonies of Great Britian on 
this continent, the country on the south-easteriy side of the 
Ohio river, as the hunting lands of the Six nations. In hii 
analysis to his map, he expressly says, *^^that the Shawanese 
who were formerly one of the most considerable nations of 
these parts of America, whose seat extended from Kentucke, 
south-westward to the Mississippi, have been subdued by the 
confederates, (or Six Nations) and the country since become their 
property." 

This chain of testimony is corroborated by the statement <^ 
the Six Nations to the commissioners of the provinces of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, at an Indian council held 
with them in 1744. When at this meeting, the Indian chiefr 
were called upon by the colonial commissioners <Ho tell what 
nations of Indians they had conquered lands from in Virginia, 
and to receive satisfaction for such lands, as they had a right 
to;'' they are said by Dr. Franklin to have made this reply; 

* Franklin*! works, voL 4, S7], and observations on tlie conduct of tbe French, dedicated 
to Win. Shirley, Goremor of the provinces of Massachusetts Bay, Beaton, 175$; p, i. 
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"All the world knows, that we conquered the several nations 
living on the Suquehannah, Cohongoranto, (now Potomack) and 
b^ck of the Great Mountains in Virginia ;^^ "we conquered the 
nations residing there, and that land, if the Virginians ever get 
a good right to it, it must be by us.'' 

These tribes had previously, as early as 1701, placed 
themselves under the protection and government of Great 
l^itain. In their deed, or treaty of the 4th of September, 1726, 
they confirmed this disposition of their country. Calculating 
implicitly on this acknowledgment, General Braddock, when, 
in 1755, he came over to command one of the military expe- 
ditions, directed against the French intruders upon the very 
Ohio lands in question, issued suitable instructions to Sir 
William Johnson. This gentleman was the celebrated Indian 
agent, of the British government, among the Mohawks. By 
these jiirections he was required to call the Five Nations 
together to lay before them the above grant to the King in 
1726; by which they had placed all their hunting lands under 
his majesty's protectection, to be ^^guarrantied to them and to 
their use?^ The general then, after alleging the invasion of 
the French, and their erecting forts upon these lands, "contrary 
to the said deed and treaties; calls upon them in his name, to 
take up the hatchet, and come and take possession of their own 
2afu2^." These Indian claims are solemnly appealed to in a 
diplomatic memorial, addressed by the British ministry "to the 
Duke Mirepoix, on the part of France, on the 7th June, 1755. 
*"It is a certain truth," this memorial states, "that the" (mean- 
ing the countries possessed by the Five Nations) "have be- 
longed, and as they have not been given up, or made over to 
the English, belong still to the same Indian nations." The 
court of Great Britain maintained in this negotiation, f'^that 
the Five Nations were by origin, or by right of conquest, the 
lawful proprietors of the river Ohio, and the territory in ques- 
tion." 

In pursuance of this ancient aboriginal title, the author 
may not omit the testimony of Dr. Mitchell , who, at the solici- 

* Franklin^ works, a|ite. f Idem. 
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tatioQ of the British Board of Trade and Plantttiopg, published 
a Map of North America, and was furnished for this purpose, 
with documents fimn the Colonial office. In this map, the 
same which the elder Adams mentions,* as the one by which 
the boundaries in the treaty of Paris of 1763, were adjusted; 
the Doctor observes, ^that the Six Nations have extended their 
territories ever since the year 1672, when they subdued, and 
were incorporated with, the ancient Shawanese, the native pr(h 
prietors of these countries. Besides which, they likewise 
claim a right of conquest over the Illinois and all the Missis- 
sippi, as &r as they extend.^' This, he adds, '4s confirmed by 
their own claims and possessions in 1742, which include all the 
bounds here laid down (meaning on his map,) and none have 
ever thought fit to dispute them.^^ Such faith did the British go- 
vernment and their agent, Sir William Johnson, repose in this 
Indian title, that in October, 1768, agreeably to ministerial 
instructions solicited by Pennsylvania, ^'through Dr. Franklin, 
it was purchased of its holders, the Six Nations, for £10,460 
7s. 6d. sterling. This Indian treaty was held at Fort Stanwix, 
afterwards denominated Fort Schuyler, and now included in 
the township of Rome, on the Erie canal, in the State of New 
York. At this meeting, so memorable in the annals of the 
west, the Six Nations declared to the agent, eminent for his 
knowledge of Indian concerns, that <<you who know all our 
affiiirs, must be sensible, that our rights go much further to the 
south than the Kenhawa, and that we have a very good and 
clear title, as &r south as the Cherokee river^ which we cannot 
allow to be the right of any other Indians, without doing wrong 
to our posterity, and acting imworthy of those ' warriors who 
fought and conquered it; we therefore, expect thb our right, 
will be considered.^' In 1781, f Colonel Croghan who^ for 
thirty years had been deputy supermtendent among dht Sit 
JVations, deposed, <^that these Indians claimed by right of con- 
quest, all the lands on the south-east side of the Ohio, to the 
Cherokee river, and on the west side, down to the Big Miami, 
otherwise called Stony river." This title, as has been men- 
* State Paptn, roL x, IS. t Haywood^ TtDnevee, p. 938. 
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tioned was alienated to the British Crown in the treaty to 
which reference has just been had. The Cherokee rirer 
mentioned in this session, was also called the Hogotege* in the 
treaty, and is now known as the Tennessee river. The first 
of these names is used convertibly with Tennessee, by the 
legislature of Virginia in their resolutions of 1778, and again 
in the celebrated land law fo 1779,t as well as in Filson's To- 
pography of Kentucky, compiled in 1784. It is hoped that be- 
fore the termination of this history, some more minute account 
of this remarkable treaty may be obtained from the inquiries, 
80 courteously promoted by Governor Breathitt of Kentucky, 
and addressed to the government of our parent State. Yet 
the hope is but faint, unless the inquiry shall be pursued to 
the Colonial office in London, since, on application of secre- 
tary Jefferson, in 1793, to Governor Clinton of New York, for 
copies of all Indian treaties negotiated during the colonial 
government; it was replied, that on the rupture of the revolu- 
tion, the British Superuitendent for Indian affairs, had taken 
away all the papers belonging to his department. 

' Thus far the aboriginal title to Kentucky has been traced 
to its transfer to the British Crown; and although, as a matter 
of convention, and a question of treaty obligation, it seems 
well founded; yet it is not quite conclusive against the tribes 
west of the Six Nations. In the fluctuations so peculiarly inci- 
dent to savage society, one tribe successively succeeds to the do- 
minion, and the rights of its feebler neighbor; and in the weak- 
ness consequent upon the approach of the dense population of 
agricultural society, while one nation fades before the civilized 
man, another formerly tributary, resumes the paramount au- 
thority, which had been lost by its conquerors. In this manner, 
the north-western tribes, who seem to have been conquered by 
the Mi^awks in ancient times, appear to hare succeeded to the 
rights of their conquerors, when their former masters had lost 
the predominancy, which they certainly possessed during the 
war of 1755. Since our countrymen have been particularly 
acquainted with the north-western Indians, and have under- 

• Haywood^ Hittory of Tenlwee, »l-8 tHeii]ilii8'h8tatalMailaiBe,S,1779» 
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stood their titles and fluctuatiiig dominioiis, the Miami confede- 
racy, or as they designated it, the Mi^-mi-ah, have occupied the 
country between the Ohio, the lakes and the Mississippi, as fiir 
east as the Slcioto. General Harrison, to whose curioua 
inquiries the country is particularly indebted for information 
on this subject, gives this account in his valuable letter to Se- 
cretary Armstrong, in 1814. *<<They (meaning the Miamis) 
have no tradition of removing from any other quarter of the 
country; whereas all the neighboring tribes, the Piankishaws 
excepted, who are a branch of the Miamies, are either intru- 
ders upon them, or have been permitted to settle in their coun- 
try.'' ''The claims of the Miamies were bounded on the north 
and west by those of the Illinois confederacy, consisting 
originally of five tribes, called Kaskaskias, Cahokias, Peo- 
rians, Michiganians, and Temarois, speaking the Miami lan- 
guage, and no doubt, branches of that nation.'' 

In the above war between France and Great Britian,t the 
Indians inhabiting the countries between the rivers Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Miami, were known by the name of the Western con- 
federacy, and were the aUies of the former; while the Six 
Nations were attached to the latter, an<^ were denominated the 
Northern confederacy. tOn the termination of this war, the 
Kaskaskias, under the mediation of the British government, 
formed a treaty of peace with the Iroquois. The former tribe, 
including the tribes between the Wabash and the Mississippi, 
had previously separated from the rest of the amfederacy; for 
indeed the nature of Indian society, forbids the c<mtinuance 
of any large p(^ulati6n together; and hence its endless rami- 
fication. The Illinois tribes had been driven from their pos- 
sessions on lake Michigan, and had been nearly extirpated by 
die Sacs or Saukies, before the close of our revolutionary war. 
But all the traditional accounts of the north-western Indians, 
represent the country now composing the State of Indiana and 
that of Ohio west of the Scioto, to have been occupied by the 
Miami confederacy. The occupation of the country on the 

» McAfee^ History, p. 43. f WbeHon^ Report!, Jobuon agtlmt Melntoth. 1 6«o* 
UtirtkK>n*M Letter to tlie AuUwr. 
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Scioto and the Miamis of the CHiio by the Dekwares and 
Shawnees, was on the same authority, of more recent date, and 
by the permission of the Miamis. The Wyandots were the 
most easterly of these nations, and had long before the revo- 
lutionary war, carried on hostilities with the Mohawks. One 
battle fought in canoes near Long Point, on lake Erie, was so 
fatal to the Wyandots, as to have compelled the remnant of 
their tribe to remove to lake Michigan. The precise date of 
these events, cannot now be ascertained; but sometime before 
the close of the revolution, the Wyandots were found in their 
ancient seats about Sandusky river. Their numbers were not 
formidable, but their character for valor was so distinguished, 
that they obtained the custody of the great calumet, which was 
the emblem of the confederacy of nine tribes, formed by British 
influence against the United States, and terminated only by the 
victory of Wayne, at the rapids of the Maumee, in 1794. The 
return of this tribe, was in all probability, the result of British 
mediation, after their conquest of Canada. The Senecas, the 
most western of the Six Nations, had, at one time, extended 
themselves as far as the Sandusky river, and possessed a town 
upon it, which bore their name.* This is the farthest western 
settlement of the Six Nations known, independent of the ac- 
counts of the colonial writers, which have been quoted; now 
bad they conquered the Wyandots, still tida tribe have not been 
diaoovered to have had any pretensions to Kentucky, beyond 
the other coterminous bands. Within the personal knowledge 
of our countrymen since the war of 1755, Kentucky has not 
been in the occupancy of any tribe. There are indeed 
through it, as all over the western country, indications of a 
ratee of people having existed, much more advanced in the arts, 
than the tribes known to us ; but, whose history is but a tissue of 
faint feind disjointed conjectures, like that of innumerable tribes 
aU over the globe, who have been destitute of letters and the 
m^ of the metals. Without these foundations, civilization 
has neither fruits to record, nor instruments to perpetuate 
their memory. Our hunters from 1767, in their various pere- 

« General Harrlioii bad his head qoarten at tbia point durbif Uie late war. 
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grinations through the territoryi since denominated Kentucky, 
met with no marks of a modern Indian town within the whole 
extent of the country. The villages of Indians known to hare 
been nearest to Kentucky, were on the Scioto and the Miamia 
of the Ohio in the north, and on the waters of the Tennessee 
river in the south. From these points, the various war and 
hunting parties issued to engage in the one or the other pur- 
suit, as the passions, or the opportunties of their expeditions 
might lead. Here, the Ghickasaws and Cherokees of the sou^ 
used to engage with various tribes of the Miami confederacy; 
here they indulged their passions for hunting, in the profasion of 
game afforded by Kentucky. So much was this ground ex- 
empted from settlement, that on neither the Ohio nor the tower 
Tennessee, are any Indian towns known to have been settled. 
Yet no situations have generally delighted savage tribes so 
much, as the margins of water courses; the opportunities of 
navigation and of fishing, unite to attract them to audi spots. 
Accordingly the banks of most of our western rivers, except- 
ing those of Kentucky, (although they abounded in game and 
in salt licks,) were found occupied by the native tribes of tfie 
forests. 

There is another circumstance suggested by Gen. Harrison, 
which confirms the modem limitation of the Six Nations, what* 
ever may have been their ancient ascendency, llie chief seat 
of the Miamis was the scite of Fort Wayne, between the St 
Joseph^s and the St. Mary^s. Had the Six Nations achieved any 
great recent success over the Miamis, they would in all proba- 
bility, have fcHTced them firom this &vorite spot, which is the key 
to the country below; and the defeated tribes would have been 
driven on their confederates upon the lower Wabash. This, 
however, was not their location. 

That k)ng and obstinate wars subsisted between the Iroqucns 
and their immediate western neighbors, about the middle of the 
last century, derives much probability from another circum* 
stance. ''^The French for fifty years, used no route to their 
possessions on the Mississippi, but the circuitous one by lakes 

« Letter of Gen. Harrleon. 
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Ene and Michigan, and the Fox and Wisconsin ritere^ This 
distant embarrassed course of communicaticMi, could not have 
been resorted to, from their ignorance of the more direct route, 
by the Maumee and the Wabash. It is therefore to be pre- 
8umed| that the prevalence of wars; between the adjacent tribes, 
prevented them from passing over this belligerent ground. It 
was not till abojut 1735, that Capt. De Vincennes, accompanied 
by a Jesuit, accomplished the passage by this latter route. 
Sometime before this period, the Wyandots probably returned; 
and peace having been made with the Si:^ Nations, the country 
was opened to the enterprises of the French, as has been seen. 
No treaties made with the north-western Indians direcUyj are 
known to exist in our imperfect ccJonial records, previous to the 
treaty of 1T74, between Lord Dunmore and the Shawanees, if 
even thif has been preserved. 

The jiature of this treaty, the author has been unable to as- 
certain with any precision from any accessable records. There 
isi a brief notice of its purport^ in Burkes Virginia,''^ which 
represents, that peace was made by the royal governor with 
th^ ^awanees, on ^^condition that, the lands on this side of the 
Ohio J should be forever ceded to the whites; that their pris- 
oners diould be delivered up, and that four hostages should be 
immediately given for the faith&l performance of these condi- 
tions.^^ Such a treaty appears at this day, to be utterly beyond 
the advantages which could have been claimed from Dunmore^s 
expedition. The principal blow had been struck by the left 
wing of his army apart from him, at the bloody battle of Point 
Pleasant, in which, under Col. Andrew Lewis, with the choicest 
spirits of the western backwoodsmep, the Indians fought with an 
open resolution worthy of their highest military fame, although 
they retreated.f Gov. Dunmore crossed the Ohio seventy-five 
miles above the mouth of the Kenhawa, and ordered Lewb to 
join him at the Indian towns eighty miles from the river. Here 
but little fighting is said to have taken place, when the Governor 
patdied up a peace, which would have little deserved the sub- 
sequent suspicions evinced by the legidature of Virginia^ 

*9dT0Lp.3QS. tWirfto Lift of Patrick Henqr. | NUm* Rcfflrtcr, ▼ol. IS, p. 14S. 
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had it affected a tansfcir of 9ud» yaluable tenritory eres at that 
day. Then, indeed, the [mMpeet of weatem proaperity, waa 
thickly reiled, in compariecm with its modem realityi and atill 
more splendid indications; yet the ^'colony and ancient dani- 
nion of Yirginia,^ was by no means, insensible to the ormdle 
of empire she possessed, extending from the Alleghany to the 
Mississippi. This is evinced by the eagerness with which she 
laid claim in her first constitution of June 29th, 1776, to the 
extreme boundaries of dominion, under the charter granted by 
James the first of QreaX Britian. ^Within these limits ahe 
asserted the exclusive right of purchasing the aoll fimm the 
aborigines.^^ So far the title of the Indians to Kentucky nnd 
the adjacent country, has been traced to its voluntary convey- 
ance to the British Grown, finr a valuable consideration at the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1768. This treaty was formed on the 
principles which had regulated the intercourse of the French 
and British with the natives of North America, firom the ear- 
liest period of their connexi<m. 

The European nations seem to have adopted the principle 
of prior discovery, as one of peace among themselves, and net 
as a source of tide over the aboriginal inhabitants.''^ Spain, in 
the discussions with other European nations, as well «i with 
the United States, placed her title to her American posseb- 
sions, not upon the celebrated bull of Fope Alexander YI., but 
upon the rights given by discovery; ^'Portugal sustained her 
claim to the Brazils by the same title. France also founded her 
title to the vast possessions she claimed in America on disco- 
very.^ llie letters patent granted to the Sieur Dements, in 
1603, constituted him Lieutenant General, and the represen- 
tative of the King in Acadie, which is described as stretching 
from the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude. The Statesof 
Holland also made acquisitions in America, and sustained their 
right on the common principle adopted in Europe. No one 
of the powers of Europe gave its M\ assent to this principle^ 
more unequivocally than England. So early as 1495, her 
monarch granted a commission to the Cabots to discover 

« 8 Wheaton*f Reports; Mcintosh agafaiat Johnion. 
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tries then unknown to Ckriatkm people, and to take poesession 
of them, in the name of the Kin|; of England. In the same 
manner were granted, the charters to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Sir Waiter Raleigh, and finally to dir Thomas Gates, and 
others, in 1606. The latter charter granted the country be- 
tween 34 and 41 degrees <^ ncnrth latitude: this was after- 
wards enlarged in 1609, into the grant to the. Treasurer and 
Company of Adventurers of the city of London for the first 
colony in Virginia. This charter embraced four hundred 
miles in absolute property, extending along the sea coast and 
into the land throughout from sea to sea. Between France 
and Great Britian, whose discoyeries, as well as settlements, 
were nearly cotemporaneous, contests for the country actually 
covered by the Indians, began as socm as their settlements ap- 
proached each other, and were continued until finally settled 
in the year 1763 by the treaty of Paris. In the controversies 
which were closed by this war, France had contended, not only 
that the St. Lawrence was to be considered as the centre of 
Canada, but that the Ohio was within that colony. She foun- 
ded this claim on discovery, and on having used this river for 
transportation of troops in a war with some southern Indians. 
In the treaty of 1763, <<France ceded and guarantied to Great 
Britian, all Nova Scotia or Acadie and Canada, with their de- 
pendencies, to the middle of the Mississippi, and the lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain,^^ while Great Britian on her part, 
.surrendered to France all her pretensions to the country west 
of the Mississippi. <<It has never been supposed that she sur- 
rendered nothing, although she was not in possession of a foot 
of the land. She surrendered all right to acquire the country; 
and any after attempt to purchase it from the Indians, would have 
been considered and treated as an invasion of the territory of 
France. Thus, all the nations of Europe who have acquired 
territory from the Indians on this continent, have asserted in 
.themselves, and have recognized in others, the exclusive right 
<if the discoverer to appropriate the lands occupied by the 
Indians. By the treaty which concluded the war of our revo- 
lutioQ^ Great Britian relinquished all claim not only to the go- 
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▼emmeat, but to the '^pioprietaiy and territorial rights of the 
United States.^ By thie treaty^ the powers of the government, 
and the right to soil, which had previously been in Great 
Britain, passed definitely to these States. ^They had belbre 
taken possession of them by declaring independence; but nei- 
ther the declaration of independence, nor the treaty confirming 
it, could give us more than that, which we before possessed; or 
to which Great Britain was before entitled. It has never been 
doubted that the United States, or the several States, had 
a clear title to all the lands within the boundary lines described 
in the treaty, subject only to the Indian right of ocoupancjfj 
and that the exclusive power to extinguish that right, was vested 
in that government, which might constitutionally exercise it.^ 
This extinguishment has been made as mentioned, |l>y the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix for the country east of the Tennessee 
river; for the balance of Kentucky, to the Mississippi, a treaty 
with the Chickasaws on the 19th October, 1818, provided. In 
addition to these transfers of native title to Kentucky, a con- 
veyance was made by the southern Indians, the Cherokees, to 
Richard Henderson and Ck>mpany, on the 17th March, 1775, 
on the Wataga or Wataugah, the south-eastern branch of Hol- 
eton. By this treaty was ceded, as it imports, ^all the tract 
or territory of lands now called by the name of Transylvakia, 
lying on the Ohio river, and the waters thereof, branches of 
the Mississippi, and bounded as follows: Beginning on the said 
Qft^o river at the mouth of the Cantuckey Chenoee, or what 
by the English is called Louisa river; from thence running up 
the said river, and most northwardly fork of the same to the 
head spring thereof; thence a south-east course to the top ridge 
of Powel's mountain; thence westwardly along the ridge of the 
said mountain unto a point from which a north-west course wiH 
hit or strike the head spring of the most southwardly branch 
of Cumberland river; thence down the said river including 
all its waters, to the Ohio river; thence up the said river as it 
meanders to the beginning. Which said tract or territcny of 
lands was at the time of said purchase, and time out ofmmd^ had 
been the land and hunting grounds of the said tribe of (Chero- 
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kee) Indians.^ The consideration paid for this great section of 
Kentucky between the river of that name and the Cumberland, 
was £10,000 sterling in merchandise. Another treaty in re- 
gard to Kentucky, is eaid by John Filson,* to have been nego- 
tiated with the Five Nations, for the county between the Ken- 
tucky river, and the great Kenhawa, by Colonel Donaldson of 
Virginia, in consideration of £500 sterling. All the research 
which the author has, through the courtesy of the Governor of 
Kentucky, been able to institute on the subject of these ancient 
Indian negotiations, remains without an answer. In both these 
instances, certainly in the first, the legislature invalidated the 
private purchase in favor of the public domain; and assigned 
compensation to the individuals, in large cessions of lands. 
This Indian title was, notwithstanding the subsequent acknow- 
ledgment of Virginia, contrary to her own sense of Indian 
rights, as well as that of the Cherokees; if there has been no 
mistake in an anecdote told us by judge Haywood in his His- 
tory of Tennessee. At the treaty of Fort Stanwix, which has 
80 oflen been unavoidably brought to the reader's attention, 
the judge says, in 1766, but the author thinks by mistake, 
some of the Cherokees are said to have attended. They had 
killed on their, route some game for their support; and upon 
their arrival at the treaty ground) tendered the skins to the Six 
Nations, saying, ^^they ore $fowrs, we hUUd them after poBtmg 
ike hig rvoer^'* the name by which they had always designated 
the^ennessee« In 1769, Dr. Walker and Colonel Lewis were 
sent as commissioners by Lord Bottetourt, to correct the mis- 
takes of Mr. Stewart, the southern supermtendent of Indian 
affairs, in regard to the Cherokee claims. These gentlemen had 
long been conversant, says Dr. Franklin, in Indian affiiirs, and 
were well acquainted with the actual extent of the Cherokee coun- 
try. Yet they most positively informed Mr. Stewart, that ^the 
coiuntry southward of ike Big Kenhawa was newer claimed by the 
Cherokees, and now is the property of the crown,as Sir William 
Johnson purchased it of the Six Nations, at a very considerable 
expense; and took a deed of cession from them at Fort Stanwix.^ 

FUaon'a K«atacky, I7S3L 
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Such, however, as the title might be, it wts purehated, and 
constituted into the colony of TVafMybania, by Cd. Hendertoii 
and his associates; though subsequently inralidated as respected 
the grantees, by the government of Virginia. The claims of 
Col. Henderson & Co. were compronused, by a grant of 20(yKK) 
acres of land at the mouth of Green river, by Yiiginia, and aa 
mi:^ in PowePs valley by North Carolina. 

It was at this treaty, that Daniel Boone was told by an old 
Indian, who had signed the treaty, taking l^m by the hand, 
<<brother,^ says he, ^we have given you a fine land, but I beliew 
you will have much trouble in settling it;^ words, as events 
mourfully proved, of most ominous meaning. The trouUes of 
Kentucky have been marked broad and deep in blood; and still 
deeper in the keen wounds of the heart, which often shew them- 
selves by that consuming grief, which withers up the sources of 
joy, and at length wears away its victim to the grave. 

Thus by &ir and repeated treaties; first of 1768, with the 
Six Nations, by which the Indian title to Kentucky, was extin- 
guished as &r south as the Tennessee river; secondly, by the 
treaty with the Shawaneea with Lord Dunmore,in 1774; thirdly, 
by the treaty with the Cherokees in 1775, in consideration of 
j£10,000 sterling, their title was extinguished to that portion of 
Kentucky, between the river of that name and the Cumberland 
Mountains and Cumberland river; also, by the treaty of Fort 
IVTIntosh'*^ in 1785; confirmed and enlarged by the treaty of 
Greenville in 1795; and, lastly, by the treaty with the Chidca- 
saws in 1818; all that part of Kentucky west g[ the Tennessee 
and south of the Ohio was acquired. Are not these documents^ 
rights and title deeds, which the people of Kentucky may proudly 
point oat to the cavillers against her title? No private proprie- 
tor, no freeholder in the land, can exhibit a better connected 
chain of title to his possessions, than the State of Kentucky can 
shew to her domain. In this investigation, the author has not 
thought it within his province, to engage in metaphysical dis- 
cussions of natural right. He gladly prefers to such unsettled 
discussions, the authority and practical decisions of the govern* 

« Ob the Ohio river, netr BIf BenTV Creeic 
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ment and the high judicial tribunals of his country. Nor have 
the statesmen and jurists of the United States differed from 
those of the great European powers on these high questions dT 
docial rights and political obligations between them and the 
fiidian tribes on this ccMitinent. This relation is forcibly stated 
ki the fbllowing extract from the negotiations at Ghent, on the 
part of the American ministers.* "The Indians residing with- 
in the United States, are so far independent, that they live 
under their own customs, and not under the laws of the United 
States; that their rights upon the lands where they inhabit, or 
hunt, are secured to them by boundaries defined in amicable 
treaties between the United States and themselves; and that 
wherever these boundaries are varied, it is also by amicable 
aind voluntary treaties, by which they receive from the United 
States ample compensation for every right they have to the lands 
ceded to them. They are so far dependent as not to have the 
right to dispose of their lands to any private persons, nor to any 
power other than the United States, and to be under their protec- 
tion alone, and not under that of any other power." This sub- 
ject is further enlarged as follows : "the United States while 
intending never to acquire lands from the Indians otherwise than 
peaceably, and with their free consent, are fully determined in 
that manner, progressively, and in proportion as their growing 
j^opulation may require, to reclaim from a state of nature, and 
to bring into cultivation, every portion of the territory contained 
within their acknowledged boundaries. In thus providing for 
the support of millions of civilized beings, they will not violate 
any dictate of justice or humanity, for they will not only give to 
the few thousand savages scattered over that territory, an ample 
equivalent for any right they may surrender, but will always 
leave tiiem the possession of lands more than they can cultivate, 
and more than adequate to their subsistence^ comfort, and enjoy- 
ment by cultivation.'' 

But the author is not disposed in this deduction of title founded 
on solemn treaties, such as have from time immemorial governed 
the relations of political societies, to overlook the valor and 

« state Papers, vol. iz. 306,406 
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enduring hardihoody by which the rights of Kentucky hare beea 
oonfirmed and sealed in the blood and by the anns of her sona. 
The right of arms and of conquest are parts of the law of na* 
tions; and the people of Kentucky are entitled to their operatioDy 
as much as every other body politic. Such indeedi is the uncer- 
tain condition of even civilized society, that helpless are the 
plainest rights of men, which are not supported and vindicated 
when necessary, by the courage and the manly firmness of their 
possessors. To the fruits of this courage and endurance of suP 
fering in every appalling form, no portion of the western country 
has superior claim to that of Kentucky. She has been the 
nursing mother of the west, the blood of her children has flowed 
freely on every battle field; and now, let them and their poster- 
ity enjoy the honors so manfully won. 



CHAPTER n. 

Policy of Uie British Govenunent— Prodaination of 1763->Vlolatioiii of iU>VisH of Or. 
Walicer in 1747— Ntmet tbe SbswaoM river, Oiiinl)erl«Dd— Viirit of John Flnlejr-Hir 
Daniel Boone— Long huntere— Vieit of Cnpt. Thomai Bullitt and McAlbea— Survey! 
of LouieviUe— Simon Kenton— Boming of BendriclEa— Adventuraa of the McAHeee— 
Jamei Harrod aettles Harrodabuif— Battle of Point PleaMnt— Treaty of 1774— Treaty 
of 1775— Settlement of BooDeaborough and SQ AMpha— Indltii method of ilege. 

The British government seems to have suspected the policy 
of extending her colonies freely j on this side the Alleganies; 
though several large grants of land had been made to different 
land companies.''^ The proclamation of the king, however, in 
1763, expressly prohibited the granting warrants of survey, or 
passing ^'patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of 
any of the rivers, which &11 into the Atlantic Ocean from the 
west of north-west.'^ But so irresistible is the love of adven- 
ture in the early state of society, so irrepressible is its fondness 
for new and unexplored scenes of enterprise, that as was once 
said in the senate of the United States, ^you might as well 
inhibit the fish from swimming down the western rivers to the 
8oa, as to prohibit the people from settling on the new lands.^ 

* 4th vol, Franklln*a Workt: Ohio Settlement; Marshall*! Colonial HIrtory. p. S81. 
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The whole history of our country, and particularly of its wes-' 
tern section, is an exemplification of this enterprising spirit: 
nor could tenfold the energies of the British government have 
repressed this darling passion of society. Accordingly it was 
found seeking its gratification, hy numerous pioneers, who 
sometimes singly, and at other times in parties, little stronger, 
considering the fearful odds of enemies and distance, opposed 
to them, engaged in exploring this new region of the West. No 
douht the military conflicts of our countrymen with the French 
and Indians, in the war of '55, and the distinguished success 
with which it closed, must have brought many gallant spirits 
acquainted imperfectly with the country on the lower Ohio; 
and as far as it was imperfect, so biuch more would their ar- 
dent imaginations enhance its interest, and would their curiosity 
be stimulated. Indeed, the actual occupation of the country 
acquired by the peace of 1763, obliged the British officers to 
pass through the western country to St. Vincents, as Vincennes 
was then called, to Kaskaskias and Cahokia. 

Previous to this time, as early as* 1747, Dr. Walker, of Vir- 
ginia led an exploring party through the north-eastern portion 
of the State and gave the name of Cumberland, after the 
^'Bloody Duke,^' of that name, to the present river, formerly 
called Shawanee river, and likewise Louisa, to the Big Sandy 
river on the east, a name now ccMifined tb one of its upper 
forks; but which was at first applied to the Kentucky .f This 
party, having unfortunately fallen upon the most mountainous 
portion of the State, did not efiect much, in favor of Kentucky 
by their report. John Finley, of North Carolina, and his com- 
panions, are said by Daniel Boone, to have visited the country, 
in 1767, without however leaving, it is believed, a trace of their 
expedition beyond their names; now so briefly, but unavoida- 
bly recorded. Two years after the return of Finley, Daniel 
Boone tells us in his meagre ti^arrative, that ^on the first of 
May ,1769, he left his peaceable habitation on the Yadkin Ri- 
ver, in North-Carolina," in quest of the country of Kentucky, 

« Dr Walker to infbnned John Brown, Em., of Frankfbrt f McAfee and Bay. | Com- 
powd hy John Fflson, fh>Bi the dktatkm of Boone, in 1784. 
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in company with John Finleyi John Stewart, and throe odiers. 
To a philosophic obserrer in the ancient and ripened states of 
society, could any thing appear more forlorn and quixotic, than 
thus to abandon peaceaJde habitations in the yery spring and 
seed time of the year; to go in quest of a distant and unknown 
country, infested with wild beasts and enemies not less sarage; 
a region beset with every variety of difficulty and hardship! 
Yet while these difficulties deter the quiet and industrious, they 
only stir the blood and string the nerves of the enterprising and 
the restless. Both characters have their appropriate periods 
and sphere of social utility. 

Our daring explorer continues; ^we proceeded successfully, 
and afler a long and fatiguing journey, through a mountainous 
wilderness in a western direction, on the 7th day of June follow- 
ing, we found ourselves on Red River, the northernmost brandi 
of the Kentucky river; where John Finley had formeriy been 
trading with the Indians, and from the top of an eminence, we 
saw with pleasure, the beautiful level g[ Kentucky.^ Let us 
attend to the first recorded impressions, which, this new coun- 
try made upon its hardy and fearless explorers; ^we feuad'^ 
says the narrative ^every where abundance of wild beasts of 
all sorts through this vast forest.^ The buffitloes (or the bison of 
the naturalist) were more frequent than I have seen, says Boone, 
^cattle in the settlements, browzing on the leaves, or cropping 
the herbage on these extensive plains.^ The party continued 
^^hunting with great success until the 2Sd of December follow- 
ing.^ Soon afler this, John Stewart was killed, the first victim, 
as far as is known, in the hecatombs (^ white men, offered 
by the Indians to the god (^battles, in their desperate and ruth- 
less contention for Kentucky. Our authcnr or panq>hleteer then 
says, diat he and his bmtber Squire Boo&e, who had reached 
the country som6 time before in pursuit of his loving relative^ 
continued during the winter undisturbed, until the first of May; 
when ike former returned to the settlements, as the more densely 
inhabited parts of the countty were called. 

During this same year,''^ a party of about forty stout hunters^ 

*ManhaU,8,9. 
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^from New River, Holston and Clinch^ united in a hunting expe* 
dition west of the Cumberland Mountains. 

Nine of this party, led on by Col. James Knox, reached Ken* 
tucky; and, from the time they were absent from home, they 
^^tained the name of the Long Hunters^ This expedition 
reaehed ^the country south of the Kentucky river,'^ and became, 
acquainted with Green river, and the lower part of the Cumber^ 
land. 

In addition to these parties, so naturally stimulated by the 
ardent curiosity incident to early and comparatively, idle so- 
ciety, the claimants of military bounty lands which had been 
obtained from the British crown, for services against the French, 
furnished a new and keen band of western explorers. Their 
land ii(ran*ants were surveyed on the Kenhawa and the Ohio; 
though most positively against the very letter of the royal pro- 
clamation of ^63. But at this distance from the royal court, it 
was nothing new in the history of government that edicts ema- 
nating, even from the king in council, should be but imperfectly 
^ regarded. However, this may be, land warrants were actually 
surveyed on the Kenhawa as early as 1772, and in 1773, seve- 
ral surveyors were deputied to lay out bounty lands on the Ohio 
river. 

Amdngst others Thomas Bullitt, uncle to the late Alexander 
Scott Bullitt, first lieutenant governor of Kentucky; and Han- 
cock Taylor, engaged in this adventurous work. These gen- 
tlemen with their company were overtaken on the 28th oi May, 
1773, by the McAfees, whose exertions will hereafter occupy 
a conspicuous station in this nanrative. 

On the 29th, the party in one boat and four canoes^ reached 
die Ohio river, and elected Bullitt dieir captain. 

There is a romantic incident omnected with this gentleman^s 
descent of the Ohio, evindng skigular intrepidity and presence 
of mind; it is taken from his journal as Mr. Marshall says, and 
the author has found k substantially confirmed by the McAfee 
papers. While on his v<^age, ^e lefi his boat and went alone 
;dirough the woods to the Indian town of Old Chilicothe, on the 
Scioto. He arrived ia the mid9t of the town undiscovered by the 
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Indiaad, until he was wavmg his white flag as a token of peace. 
He was immediately asked what news! Was he from the Long 
Knife? < And why, if he was a peace-meeeenger, he had not 
sent a runner? Bullitt, undauntedly replied, that he had no had 
news; was from the Long Knife, and as the red men and lh« 
whites were at peace, he had came among his brotbets to havie 
a friendly talk with them, about living on the other side of ikm 
Ohio; that he had no runner swifter than himself; and, that h$ 
was in haste and could not wait the return of a runner. ^WouM 
you,^ sud he, ^you were Tory hungry, and had killed a deer, 
send your squaw to town to tell the news, and wait her return 
before you eat?^ This simple address to their own feelmgs^ 
soon put the Indians in good humor, and at his desire a 6outi» 
ctt was assembled to hear his talk the next day. Captain BuW 
Utt then made strong assuraneee of friendship on the part of tho 
whites and acknowledged that these ^^Shawanees and Delawares, 
our nearest neighbon,^ <^id not get any of dM mooey or blan* 
kets given for the kmd, which I and my people are going to set« 
tie. But it is agreed by the great men, who own the kad, tet 
they will make a present to both the Delawares and Shawanees, 
the next year; and the year fbllowing, that riiall be as good.^ 
On the ensuing day, agreeably to the very deliberate manner 
of the Indians in council, Capt. Bullitt was informed, that *^ 
seemed kind and friendly, and that it pleased them well.^ Iliat 
as to ^Srottling the country on the other side of the Ohio with 
your people, we are particularly pleased that they are not to 
dutwrb us in our hunting. For we must hunt, to kill meat for 
our women and chiklren, and to get something to buy our powder 
and lead with, and to get us blankets and clothing.^ In these 
talks, there seems a strange want of the usual sagacity of the 
Indians as to the consequences of white men settling on their 
hunting grounds; so contrary to their melancholy experience 
for a century and a half previous; yet, the narrative is unim- 
peachable. On the part of Bullitt, too, the admission of no com' 
pcMoHon to the Delawares and Shawanees, appears to be irre- 
ccmcilable with the treaty at fort Stanwix with the master 
tribes of the confederacy, the 8i^ Nations. However, this may 
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be, the parties separated in perfect harmony, and Captain Bul- 
litt proceeded to the Falls. Here he pitched his camp above the 
mouth of Beargrass creek, retiring of a night to the upper point 
of the shoal above Cam Islandj opposite to the present city of 
Louisville. It was this gentleman, who, according to the testi- 
mony of Jacob Sodowsky, a respectable farmer, late of Jessa- 
mine county, in this State, first laid off the town of Louisville, 
in August, 1773. He likewise surveyed Bullitt's Lick in the 
adjoining county, of the same name. 

. Another surveyor by the name of James Douglass, followed 
Ca|[>tain Bullitt during die same year, and oa his way to the 
Falb landed near the celebrated collection of mammoth bones, 
which goes by the emphatic name of Big Bone Lick. Here 
Douglass remained forming his tent pdes of the ribs of some of 
the enormous animals, which formerly frequented this remarica- 
Ue spot, and on these ribs blankets were stretched for a shelter 
firom the sun and the rain. Many teeth were from eight to nine, 
and some ten feet in length; one in particular was fastened in 
a peip^idicular direction in the clay and mud, with the end six 
fyet above the surface of the ground; an effort was made, by 
six men in vain, to extract it from its mortise. The lick exten- 
ded to about ten acres of land bare of timber, and of grass or 
herbage; much trodden, eaten and depressed below the original 
surfkce; with here and there a nob remaining to shew its for- 
mer elevation. Thereby indefinitely indicating a time when 
this resort of numerous animals had not taken place. Through 
the midst of this lick ran the creek, and on each side of which, 
a never-failing stream of salt water, whose fountains were in the 
open field. To this lick, from all parts of the neighboring 
country, were converging roads, made by the wild animals that 
resorted to the place for the salt, which both the earth and the 
water omtained. 

When the McAfees visited this lick with Captain Bullitt, se- 
veral Delaware Indians were present; (me of these being ques- 
tioned by James McAfee, about the origin and nature <^ these 
extracHrdinary bones, replied, that they were then just as they 
had been, when he first saw them in his chiklhood. Yet this 
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Indian appeared to be at leaitseTentyywtfs of age. Collections 
of ike bones of animals, which hare ceaeed to tenant the earth, 
are now fiuniliar not only in the United States, but in other parts 
of the world; but none exceed the one in question, of the booes 
of the mammoth or the mastodcm. About this time Colonel John 
Floyd visited Kentucky, as the deputy of Francis Preston, who 
was surveyor of Fincastle co. in Virginia, and was one of the 
party conducted 4n^ by Boone; he afterwards returned in 1776, 
settled six miles from the Falls, at what was called Floyd^s sta- 
tion on the middle fork of Beargrass creek; he afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself in the history of the State. About this pe- 
riod, possibly not till 1774,* Simon Kenton, who afterwards, 
temporarily changed his name to Butler, descended the Ohio to 
Cabin creek, a few miles above the present Maysville. Shortly 
afterwards, Kenton in company with two others, reached the 
neighborhood of Mayslick, and for the first time, was struck 
with the uncommon beauty of the country and the fertility of 
the soil. Here the travelers fell in with a great buffido trace, 
which, in a few hours brought them to the Lower Blue Lick. 
^^The fiats upon each side of the river were crowded with im- 
mense herds of buffiJo, that had come down firom the interior 
for the sake of the salt; and a number of elk were seen upon 
the bare ridges, which sunrounded the springs.^ The same pro- 
lusion €£ game presented itself at the Upper Blue Lick. ^Re- 
turning as quick as possible, they built a cabin on the qrat, 
mhere the town of Washington, in Mason county, now stands; 
and having cleared an acre of ground in the centre of a large 
canebrake, they planted it with Indian com.^ Soon after this, 
Kenton and his two companions, having left one Hendricks, a 
felkyw hunter at their camp, for the purpose of escorting another 
companion on his way home, upon returning, found the camp 
plundered with every mark of violence; and at a little distance 
in a low ravine, they obseved a thick smoke ascending, as if 
irom h£re just beginning to bum. The party ^H>elievuig that 
Hendricks had fallen into the hands of the Indians,^' who were 
now burning him, fied with a precipitation unworthy of their 

Mcdung^b Skeccbti, 90, 101 
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leader's subsequent &me; and they did not venture to return, 
until the evening of the next day. The fire waa still burning, 
though faintly, and after carefully recoiinoitering the adjacent 
ground, they found the skull and bones of their unfortunate 
friend, as far as they had been lefi unconsumed. Hendricks 
had evidently, been burned to death by a party of Indians, and 
was the first, and as it is believed the last of such diabolical sa- 
crifices, on the soil of Kentucky. Still, this most savage of the 
Indian customs, was often fearfully, and with every aggravation 
of torment inflicted on prisoners at dieir towns. It seems, 
however, during the late war of 1812, that it was greatly inter- 
mitted, if not entirely abandoned. Such is a faint instance of 
some of the horrors, endured by the early hunters of Kentucky. 
Peace to their ashes, and everlasting honor to their manly 
memory ! 

The McAfees next present themselves as an energetic deter- 
mined family of men, even in the hardy and adventurous times 
which occupy this history. *This party consisting of James, 
George, and Robert McAfee, James McCkxtn, Jr. and Samuel 
Adams, lefl Sinking creek in Bottertourt county, Virginia, on 
the first of June, 1773; they struck across the country to New 
river, where, having sent back their horses by John McCoun 
and James Pawling, they descended the river in canoes. The 
party continued in company with Bullitt and his companions as 
Jias been mentioned, until they came to the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky river. At this point the company separated, Capt. Bullitt 
proceeding, as before observed, to the Falls, and the McAfees, 
with Hancock Tayk>r, ascended the Kentucky river, or Levisaj 
(possibly a corruption of Louisa,) to Drennon's lick creek, whiqh 
they went up, as high as the lick. Here, they found a white 
man of the name of Drennon, who had crossed the country 
frcm the Big Baae Lick, and got before the McAfees one day. 
The same appearances presented themselves here, as at all the 
lioks of the western country, a profusion of every sort of game 
struggling for the salt, all in sight at once; and the roads about 
the lick, as trodden and wide, as in the neighboriiood of a 

« McAfee paptra in Uie poiwlon of Gtn. R. B. McAfee, in perfect pNMmtion. 
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populous city. They are fpoken of aa HreeUj by Ike old hnn- 
ten. The party took (me of these roadS| or tracet, at ^ey 
were called, so fortunately made by the buffido and other game, 
through almost impenetrable cane brakes, and crossed the Ken» 
tucky river, at the ford below Frankfort, opposite to what has 
since been called Lee^s Town. Here they turned up the river 
and surveyed the bottom in which Frankfort now stands, being 
the first survey made on the Kentucky river; it took place the 
16th July, 1778, for 600 acres. They then went up the ridge 
ak«g the present Lexington road, until ten or eleven o^clock 
of the 17th, when they again crossed the Kentucky river seven 
miles above Frankfort, and passed a little east of the present 
Lawrenceburg, and encamped near the remarkable ^ring 
which is situated under a rock, on the road between Frankfort 
and Harrodsburg; then called the cave ^riag, and now known 
as Lillard's. After surveying some land, the party hunted 
westwardly, until they discovered salt river; but which they 
called Crooked creek: they then went down this creek to the 
mouth of Hammood^s cre^; 8urve3ring from this point, to the 
rooudi of the branch, on which Harrodsburg now stands. On 
the dlst July, the company, with the exception of Taylor, 
who had gone with two others to join Bullitt at the Falls, took 
neariy a sooth-east course across Dick^s river, several miles 
above the mouth; and about the 6th of August, reached the 
forks of the Kentucky river. Here the mountains were almost 
impassable on account of the thick laurel, the pine and the 
under bru^; nor did they discover any game, until the 8th of 
August, when James McAfee killed a buck elk, which afforded 
them all the proviskm they had until the 13th. The country 
now presented nothing but leaked rocks, the abode of desolation 
and ruin; silence reigned on every side, not a living animal 
but themselves to be seen. In this barren and mountainous 
segion, the party wandered along, without a mouthful to eat for 
two days, their feet blistered and bruised with the rocks, their 
flesh torn by the briars, that covered the country, and no water 
to be found ; then it was, that George McAfee and George Adams 
threw themselves on the ground, declaring they could go no 
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fiirthe^. la this distressing situation, at tbe point of starvatioiii 
in the midst of a wilderness, hundreds of miles from hpm^ 
Bobert McAfee, (the father of the present General Robert 
B. MoAfee,) started alone to find something to kill. On 
passing the point of the next ridge, about sunset, he joyfully 
discovered a small buck about fifty yards ofi*, and notwithstan- 
ding his intense anxiety for his brothers and other friends, wbos^ 
lives dqf»ended on the certainty of his shot, he fired and killed 
his object The rest of the party, animated by the report of 
his gun, came hobbling up, and a nei^]tb<^ing branch of water^ 
enabled them all to recover from the late horrors. Tbe party 
having traveled by what was called the hunters' path across the 
headof Powers Valley, soon afler safely returned to their anxious 
friends in Bottetourt. 

So much seemed due to the peril and the hardihood of tJm 
enterprising adventure, whose particulars have been carefully 
and wordiily preserved in the family papers. These hardships 
were, however, cmly a prelude to a series of most cruel and 
disheartening misfortunes that terminated in seating the fiuooil^r 
on some of the %est lands of Kentucky, to enjoy the Jbve and 
the respect of a wide connexion of relations and of friends. 

Other surveyors were seDt to the Ohio in 1774, who landed 
at the Falls of that river, the present site of Louisville; they 
traveled up the Kentucky river as far as Elkhora creek on die 
north side, and Dick's river on the south, to the neighborhood of 
the piesent towns of Frankfort and Danville. This, it is pre* 
mimed, is the party of surveyors mentioned by Boone, aa 
^having with one Michael Stoner, in June, 1774, conducted 
in, at the request of Lord Dunmore:'' onnpleting a tour oC 
eight hundred miles through many difficulties, in sixty-eigfat 
day& Aa yet, no families had removed into this part of the 
eouaitry^ but in the course of 1774, James Harrod, who had 
led a purty itom the country on the Monongahela, ascended the 
Kentucky river in canoes to Harrod's landing; and proceeding 
across the country, built the frst log cabin in Kentucky, upon 
the present seat of Harrodsburg; hence, at that time, called 
Harrod's Town * This however was not occupied long, befiure 

« and after old Town. 
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IwBtilides broke out with the Indians, «nd the bettle of Point 
Pleasant was so obstmately fought at the meolh of the Ken* 
hawa, on the 10th of October in this year. iThis, with the 
operations of the right wing under Lord Donmore in persoa, 
had completed ^ rupture, which compelled the early eiploren 
to withdraw from Kentucky; and indeed attracted the greater 
part of them, including Boone, I|arrod and the 8hdb3r8, to 
efligage in the left wing of the expeditioB. After die peaee 
eonchided by Lord Dunmore, afterward so much suspeeted ftr 
its motives. Colonel Richard Henderson and his associatea pur- 
chased the title^ which the Cherokees maintained to the coun- 
try, south of the Kentucky river. Boone wai employed by this 
company of Indian purchasers, to mark a road Atough the 
southern wilderness, 'fo the Kentucky river. Hitheito the 
access to the country had been by hunters' paths and baffiJo 
traces. '^We proceeded,^ sa3rs the pioneer, ^with all possible 
expedition, until we came within fifteen miles of where Boonet- 
borough now stands, on the south side of the Kentucky river, 
and in the present county of Madison. When the party of 
ehoppers and markers had reached this distance, they were 
fired upon by the Indians, who killed two men and womded 
two others. Tet although surprised and taken at a disadvan* 
tage, we stood our ground.^ On the Sdd March, the party waa 
agam attadced and k/eX two more men, and had three wounded: 
still, by the 1st April, they began to erect the fort, which waa 
afterw^urds called Boonesborou^. It was situated near a salt 
lick, about sixty 3rard8 from the Kentucky river, on the souA 
aide. Yet it is said to have been commanded from the cUflb on 
the opposite side of the river, whence a ball could reach the 



* In eonnexkm with ttili nib$tct, a tenereUe friend hai polnltd out the tbOowinf pMnft 
in Smollett*! continuation of Hume's England. *«In Great Britain, thii year, 1730, was not 
distin|aitlwd by any traneactlon of great moment. Seven cMeA of tlie Cherokee Nationa 



ipatriote, 
porpoee. They were amaaed and cod- 
ibunded at the ricbes and magnificence of the Britiili Court; they compared the King and 
Queen to the Sun and Moon, the Princes to the Stars of Heaven, and themselves to noUiinf . 
They gave their assent in the most solemn manner, to articles of friendship and commerce, 
proposed hy the Lords Commlssieners for trade and plantatations; and being loaded with 
present8ofnecessaries,annaandammunition, were reoenveyed to thefar own country, which 
BOidMaoiittaapiiovittMofSoottiOBroUna.** ^ vol. SmoUett, 403. 
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fort. It was not until the 14th of June, 1775, that the firet fort 
of the white man was built in Kentucky. Well might the 
Indians, could they have anticipated the faintest shadow of ibe 
iUs in store f<Mr them, and their whole race, from this foothold of 
the white man; have contested the fatal lodgment, with the last 
drop of their blood. The genius of their Pontiac, their Turtle 
aad.Tecumseh, did not display itself more gloriously at Detroit, 
against St. Glair, and on the Thames, than it might have done, 
in prerenting the white man from erecting his forts in the great 
hunting ground of their tribes. 

A fort in these rude military times, consisted of pieces of tim- 
ber sharpened at the end and firmly lodged in the ground: rows 
i£ these pickets, enclosed the desired space, which embraced 
the cabins f^ the inhabitants. A block house er more, of supe- 
rior care and strength, commandmg the sides of the fort, with 
or without a ditch, completed the fortifications, or stations as 
they were called. Generally the sides of the interior cabins 
formed the sides of the fort. Slight as this advance was, in the 
art of war, it was more than sufficient against attacks of snudl 
wcms, in the hands of such desultory warricnrs, as their irregular 
supplies of provisions necessarily rendered the Indians. Such 
was the nature of the military structures of the pioneers against 
their > enemies. They were ever more formidable in the cane 
bi»kes and in the woods, than before even these in^erfect 
fortifications* 

About September, 1775. Hug^ McGary, from the backwoods 
of NcHTth Carolina, Richard Hogan, and Thomas Denton, with 
their families, united to Daniel Boone and company, making, 
in. the language of the times, twenty-seven guns; that is equiva- 
lent to twenty-seven fighting men. The party assembled in 
PowePs Valley, on the head of Holston river, afler having 
waited three months, for the junction of Boone^s company, 
and having sent one John Harman before them, to raise a 
crop of com at Harrodstown. This labor he performed, in a 
field at the east end of the present town, where John Thomp- 
son, Esq., now lives. It is proper to mention, that Boone had 
previous to this, on the 25th September, 1773, made an attempt 
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f6 more to Katitueky, <% cGnpuiy with fire fiusiiliet, and forty 
mea that joined us in Powers Valley.'* But on the teotti Octo- 
ber, Boone says, ^Hhe rear of oar eompany was attacked by a 
number of IncBans, who IdUed six men and wounded one.** This 
severe repulse deterred the party finom prosecutmg their darii^ 
enterprise, until the time mentioned above. 

When McGary^s party had arrived at the head of Dick^ river, 
Boone, wiUi twenty-one men, went to Boonesboiough, and left Ms 
previous associates to find their way as well as they could by hk 
directions, through the pathless f<H-eet to Harrodstown. At the 
time <£ our narrative, there were but four cabins at this place, 
one <^ which was inhabited, and but five old soldiers in them, who 
had followed James Harrod from die Monongahek country. 
This distinguished explorer, had likewise settled a pkce known 
as Harrod's Station, about six miles east of Harrodsbuiig, on the 
present road to Danville. 

The fiuniliee with McGary, having got bewiklered, left the 
horses and catde with James Ray, John Denton and JcAn 
Hays, all boys, (the former, now General James Ray^ but ^ 
teen years of age,) opposite to the moudi of Gilbert's creek, on 
the east side of Dick's river, while they attempted the route 
by themselves. McGary, finding no passage for the fiunillet 
at the moutfi of Dick's river, on account of the lofty precipt- 
tous clifis, went by himself to explore the way: by aecident 
he fell on the path between Harrotbburg and Harrod% Station, 
and taking the eastern end, it brought hhn to the latter place, 
where he got Josiah Harlan, of lamented memory, to pik)t the 
fomilies, as well as the three boys into Harrocfetown. Thus 
was formed the first domestic circle of Harrodsburg by Mis. 
Denton, Mrs. McGary and Mrs. Hogan, with their ftunilies ,' where 
is now the resort of the gayest of the gay among the fashicmablee 
of the west. These younger woodsmen were not, however, re* 
lieved until three weeks had elapsed, instead of three days, as 
promised by McGary at first, when they were left on (hia 
foriom hope. To add to their distress, they could not forget 
the &to of three boys, the eldest hopes of three families, who 
had been killed by the Indians in 1773, under very similar 

C* 
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drcumalances; while 1^ to odlect some stay bosses m Pow' 
ePs Valley, when moving with Boone to Kentucky. One, 
the eldest son of Bo(me, had been a playmate oi James Ray 
in Nortb Carolina. During the winter of ^5-6, was begun 
the fort of Harrodstown, of such enduring importance in the 
early difficulties of Kentucky. It was situated oa the hill, now 
occupied by the seminary building, and included a conside- 
rable spring of water at its foot: it was not finished until the 
ensuing seascMi. 

From this period may be dated the permanent settlement of 
Harrodsburg; about the same time, Colcmel Benjamin Logan, of 
Virginia, established Logan^s fort, about a mile west of the pre- 
sent town of Standfbrd, in Lincoln county. The precise date of 
tiiis establishment cannot be ascertained; but Col. Floyd speaks^ 
of its being known as a station or fortified settlement, in May, 
1775. At this time, the title of Henderson d& Co., seems to 
have been generally acknowledged by the settlers in the coun- 
try. Not were their numbers so contemptible even at that early 
day; they are con^>uted by a close observer, to have amounted 
to three hundred; and to have had about two hundred and thirty 
acres under cultivation in com. So perfect at first, was the ac- 
quiesence of the people in the title of the company mentioned 
above, that eighteen delegates assembled in convention at 
Boonesborough in the course of this year, and after acknow- 
ledging Henderson & Co., as proprietors, ^^established courts of 
justice, rules for proceeding therein, also a militia law, an at- 
tachment law, a law for preserving the game and for a{^int- 
ing civil and militaiy officers.'^ Such was the incipient stage of 
this great Commtrnwealth, under what may be called its prc^rie- 
taxy government So eager were settlers to embark under the 
title of this great land company, that by the 1st of December, 
1775, 560,000 acres of land were entered, as it is presumed in 
their dSice. Deeds of great formality were issued by this oxn- 
pany calling themselves ^proprietors of the Colony of TVaiuj^ 
vama in America.^ By these deeds, the grantees under die 

« Correspondence of Col. J. Floyd, with Col. William PrefUm, poUtely oommttnicated 
^ Nath. Hart, Emi^ of Woodlbrd county. 
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compftny^ bound theniBehres to pay them, ^Hme vaoky or half ptil 
of all gdd, silvOT, copper, lead or sulphur mines;^ and, inoreofrary 
to pay the company a rent, as might be agreed on, ^eariy and 
for every year.^ The penalty £>r not paying this rent was pro- 
vided by a covenant, 'Hhat if no sufficient distress can be found 
<m the premises wherecMi it shall be lawful for the said Co^ 
to levy such rent or arrears, with full costs, chaiges and eiq>en- 
ses in making and levying the same, then this present grant and 
all assignments shall be void and of none effect. The oooqiany 
then reserved a right ^^ re-enter into the said lands and re-grant 
the same to any other person or persons whatsoever.^ Had 
this company retained its title, Kentucky, wouM, within 
their jurisdicHon or purchase, have been under a quit rent to 
those great prc^rietors forever. It is, however, much to be 
^oubted, whether the hi^ temper of the western people woukl 
"nave submitted to a state of things, which had been a constknt 
source of heart burnings in the elder cdonies. Sooner indeed 
than have been any thing less than fee single <Mr aUodial pro- 
prietors, the hunters of the west, (had they not risen in arms,) 
would have abandoned the country, to these k»ds piopri^Drs. 
Symptoms of the slight hold these terms had upon the hearts of 
the people, at the earliest manifestations of Indian hostilities, 
may be inferred from the &ct; *that three hundred men are said 
to have left the country by July, 1776. Colonel Claik intimates 
the same in his memdr. He remarks, that the oonqmny ^Hock 
great pains to ingratiate themselves in the &v<Mr ci th6 people; 
but too soon, fw their own interest began to raise upon their 
lands, which caused many to coo^lain.^ Some dissatis&otionof 
this sort, seems to have operated in producing the subsequent 
missicn of Claik and Jones, to the government of Yiiginia, 
respecting the regulation and sale of the country. 

At the same time, in justice to this great axnpany, it must be 
observed, that it furnished, although for sale, all the supplies 
of gunpowder and lead, with which the inhabitants defended 
themselves and their fiunilies. Indeed, the books of Henderson 
&, Co., exhibit accounts for these articles with all the inbabftt 
» OomtpoodADM of ColoMl Flojrd. 
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tents of the country, in the yean 1775-6: while they are eredited 
wkh yarious items, as cutting &e road to Canhtdcy, hunting and 
imaging. The prices of articles in these accounts, afford some 
curious comparisons wi^ those of the present times. Powder 
was charged at |^ 66 per pound, and lead at 161 cents; while 
labor was credited at 33 cents or fifly cents per day, for ranging, 
hunting or working on roads. These accounts remain unclosed 
upon the books in every instance, shewing a condition <^ no 
little indebtedness for the cdonists of Transylvania to the great 
proprietors. 

About the 16th July, 1776, it was discovered fiom the 
tign, as the nasika of the enemy^s presence were termed, that a 
large body of Indians had come into the country with hostile inten- 
txoDB; and had, according to their mode of invasion, dispersed in 
small bands, infesting the stations, at the same time. ^ 

A romantic instance oi the insecurity of the times, and the 
ardent sympathy which knit the pec^Ie to one another, is beau- 
tifully exhibited in the Mowing narrative, in the words of an 
actcnr.* <H>n the 7th of July, 1776, the Indians took out of a canoe 
which was in the river, within sight of Boonesborough, Miss 
Betsy Calloway, her sister Frances, and a daughter of Daniel 
Boone. The last two are about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age and the other grown. The afiair happened late in the af- 
temocm,^ and the spmlers <<lefl the canoe on the opposite side of 
^ river &om us, which prevented our getting over for some 
tone to pursue them; Next morning by daylight we were on 
the trade; but found they had totally prevented our following 
iiem by walking some distance apart, through the thickest cane 
lli^ could find, we observed their course and on which side we 
had Mt their sign, and traveled upwards of thirty miles. We 
then imagined that diey would be less cautious in traveling 
and mnle a turn in order to cross their trace, and had gone but a 
few miles, before we found their tracks in a bufialo path; pur- 
0ued and overtop them on going about ten miles, just as they 
wese kindling a fire to cock. Our study had been more to get 
die prisoners without giving die Indians time to murder them 
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afler they discovered us, than to Idll them. We d ie eev e ie d 
each other nearly at the same time. Four of us fired, and aU 
rushed on them, which preTented their canying any thing away 
except Gtke shot-gun without any ammunition. Mr. Boone aad 
myself had a pretty fiiir shoot, just as they began to more oBL 
I am well convinced I shot one dirough, and the one he shot 
dropped his gun, mine had none. The place was very thick 
with cane, and being so much elated on recovering the three littb 
broken hearted giris, prevented our making any further search* 
We sent them off without their mockasons, and not one of them 
so much as a knife or a tomahawk.^ These are the onenbel- 
lished circumstances of a transaction, which a lively and most 
interesting writer has, dirough misinformation, hisloffioally dis- 
figured into a beautiful romance.^ A oontinoation of such heart 
rending depredations and die death of the hunters in every di- 
rection, spread a dismay, wMch may fiiintly be conceived fitvD 
the fdlowing most honorable extracts firom the correspondence 
of the same gallant man whose narrative has just been quoted. 
^ want to return as much as any perecm can do; but if I leave 
the country now, there is scarody one single man hereabouls^ 
but what will fdk>w the example. When I think of the deplor 
rable condition of a few helpless fiimilies are likely to be in; I 
conclude to sell my life as dear as I can in their d^anoe rather 
than make an ignamhdous retreat.^ Again he says, ^ daat 
tibe request, and in behalf of all the distressed women and chit* 
dren, and the inhabitants of this place, impkre the aid of every 
leading man, who may have it in his power, to give Aem any re- 
lief." 

No place seems more appropriate than the present finr detail<* 
ing the circumstances usually att^kiding mi Indian siege. **<The 
Indians in besieging a place are seldom seen in force upon any 
quarter; but dispersed, and acting individually, or in small par- 
ties. They coiKseal themselves in the bushes or weeds, or be- 
hind trees or ttanapB of trees; or waylay the path, or fields, or 
other places which their enemies resort; and when one or more 
can be taken down, in their opinion, they fire the gun, or let fly 

«Flint*b Lift of Dtniel Boone, ptrW- t >Ctfii>in. 1» 4^44. 
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iie arrow, aimed at the maik. If neceMary they r^reat — 
if thej dare, they advance upon their killed, or cbrippled adver- 
eary; and take his scalp, or make him prisoner, if possible. 
They aim to cat off the garrison suppliest by killing the cattle; 
a»d they watch the watering places, for those who go fbr that 
artfetof of primary necessity; that they may by these means^ 
reduce die place to their possession; or destroy its inhabitants, 
in detail." 

^in the nig^t, they will place themselves near the finrt gate, 
tB&Ay to ster^oe ^ first person who shall appear in the mom^ 
iag: n the day, if there be any oovep— such as grass, a bush, 
a lar^ clod of earth, or a stone as^ as a bushel, they will 
avail themselves of it, to apinoadi the l(»rt, by slipping forward 
on their bellies, within gun-shot; and then, whosoever appears 
first, gets the fire; while the assaikmt makes his retreat behind 
tfw smoke, from the gun. At o&er times they approach die 
walls, or pallisades, widi the utmost audacity^— and attempt to 
fte &eni) or to beat down the gate. They ofien make feints, to 
draw out the garrison on one side of the fort, and if practicaUe 
enfer it by surprise on die oth^. And when their stodc of 
pirovision is exhausted, this being an individual a£&ir, they supply 
ikemselves by hunting; and again, firequendy return to ^ sie^; 
if by any aoeans they hc^ to get a scalp." 

^^ch was the enemy who infested Kentucky, and with whom 
the early adventurers had to contend. In the combat, diey were 
blfav6; in defeat, diey were dexterous; in victory, they wera 
cnieL N^dlther Bex nor age, ikor die prisoner were exempted 
from their t(»nahawk, or scalping knife. They saw their per* 
pistual enemy, taking possession of their huj i tiiw onoi7in>; to 
theiQ',^di6 source of amusemdnt, of supply, and of traffic; and 
they were determined to dispute it to the utmost extent of llieir 
means. Had they possessed the skill whidi oombines individual 
eflfort, with a concerted attack; and had they directed their 
vHiele finroe against each of the forts, then fewj and feeble, in 
succession; instead of dissipating their strength, by attacking 
all at the same time; they could easily have rid Kentucky ci 
its new inhabitants: and again restored it to the buffido, and 
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the Indiaxi; the wild ^ame, and its red hunters. But it wa» or- 
dered otherwise; and afler inflictii^ great distress i^Mn the 
settlers, without being able to take any of the forts, the ap- 
proach of winter dispersed them; they having, in the mean 
time^ killed sundry persons; and destroyed most €i the eattle 
round the stations. Of the settlers, however, it is to be said, 
that they acquired fortitude, and dexterity in proportion to the 
occasional pressure. In the most difficult times, the Indians 
were obliged to retire into the woods, sometimes in pursuit of 
game, sometimes, as to a place of safety: and generally by 
nightthey withdrew, to encan^ at a distance. In these intervals, 
the white men would pkxigh their com, or gather their crop, or 
get up their cattle, or hunt the deer, the bear, and buffido^ S» 
their own £xkL^ 

^When traveling, they left the paths; and they frequently 
en^loyed the night, to get out finom, or return to the garrison. 
Jn these excursions they often exchanged shots with the In- 
dians: and at times, when they came to the station, found it in- 
vested." 

In despite of these difficulties and dangers, struggling for life 
with the wilderness, and so wily and savage a foe, there were, 
^^fitMu a review <^ the records," more ^improvements" (as culti- 
vation or buildings are termed,) ^Hnth a view to future . settie* 
ment," in this year, ^than in any other." Nor were these dis<* 
persed parties in so wide a territory, so generally exposed to the 
attacks (^the enemy, as the fixed and notorious forts. 



CHAPTER ffl. 



First visit of Clark to Kentueky— Visits Harrodstown-Cbosen a delegate to tbe Vir»^ 
giaia LMMature with Gabriel Joim Jonea— Calls on Goremor Henrsr— BaeehM 
gunpowcter for Kentucky— Procures the creation of Kentucky county— Brings 155. 
powder from Fort PHt-^Oonceals H on the banks of LimestoiM creek— BteekS* 
attacks HarrodBtown— Singular escape of Ray — Plans approved by Governor and 
Counci]--Spies in minds— Arrives at the Fhlls of Ohk>— ISbH^ of the Bm V t mm 
the Falls— Reaches Kaskaskiar-Snrprises the town— Takes CUioUa. 

The year 1775, was memorable for the arrival <^ that moigt 
darin<r ttnti sagacious officer, George Rogers Claric, who waa 
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doon destined to inteitwme his memoiy widi h(M»)rs, as lasting 
as the great country, which he, by his^genius, brought under the 
Am^can arms. <<The appearance of Claik,^ says Mr. Mar- 
shall, <<was well calculated to attract attention; it was rendered 
particularly agreeable by the manliness cS his deportment, the 
intelligence of his conversation; but above all, by the vivacity 
and boldness c^his spirit for enterprise, and the determination he 
expressed of becoming an inhabitant of tiie country. He fixed 
on no particular residence, was much in the woods; incidentally 
visiting the forts and ostensible camps; he cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the people, and acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the various objects presented to his curiosity or to his 
inispection.^ 

This distinguished commander, who, amidst deeds of hardi- 
hood and times of most gallant adventure, was by the general 
ccmsent of his compeers, looked up to as their chief, was bom 
! in the county erf* Albermarle, in Ae State of Virginia, in Sep- 
tember, 1773 . He, like the great master chief of the revolu- 
ti(Hi, engaged in the business of land surveying, under Ae 
imfortunate Colonel Crawford. There seems a fcmd alliance 
between (his pursuit and many of the attractions of military 
lifb; free exercise in the open air, and adventurous expo- 
Bore, both combine to fasten on a military spirit an attachment 
to this business, in the frontier woods of North America, re- 
quiring, at the times in question, so much fortitude and bravery. 
Little is known of the early years of George Rogers Clark, 
but the stirring times and the omfined opportunities ci that 
part of Virginia, though now the seat of the literary monument 
which consecrated the last days (rf* the great Jefferson, forbid 
muck expectation beyond the elements of his language, and 
those not taught with the utmost precision. He is saki to have 
been much devoted to several branches cS mathematics and 
was distinguished for his precise and minute knowledge of 
geogn^y. Like many other of the gallant spirits of his time, 
he embarked at the head of a company, in Dunmore's war, and 
was engaged in the only active operation of the right wing 
against the Indians. After the suspicious haste with which 
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peace was made by Lord Dimmore, without IbUowing up th« 
bkody blows of Point Pleasant, he was offered by the Gorernori 
a commission in the royal service. This, on oonsultatioQ wkh 
his friends, he was induced by the troubled complexioo of 
afiairs between his native country and Great Britain, to reluse* 
Early in 1775, Clark visited Kentucky, as the fiivorite theatre 
of romantic adventure at that day; he penetrated to Harrods* 
town, which after having been abandoned by Colonel Hairod, 
on the late rupture with the Indians, had been re-possessed by 
him. In this visit, he either had a commission of Major, er 
was from his service in Dunmore's war, and prominent talents, 
voluntarily placed at the head of the irregular troops, then in 
Kentucky. He himself only speaks of settling in ^ fiJl of 
1777, the accounts of the Kentucky militia which would confirm 
the idea of his previous command, besides being known at that 
time as Major Clark. In the ensuing autumn Clark returned to 
Virginia, and again came back to Kentucky in the spring of ^6.* 
He reflected deeply on its value to Virginia as a frontier, as well 
as to the rest of the confederacy. The resultof these meditations 
suggested to him, the importance of assembling the people of 
die country at Harrodstown, as it was then called, to de- 
vise a plan for the public defence. At this time the ckim of 
Henderson and Company, acquired under the treaty of T^a- 
taga, in March, 1775, with the Cherokees, made a great deal 
o[ noise, and added no little to the perplexities of the settlers. 

* In regard to ihla eecond visit, the author cannot resist the temptation to narrate an 
anecdote, which he in substance received from the lips of General Ray. It illustrates the 
bardy privations of the time% and the free and generous spirit, in which all the little alle> 
viations of these hardships, were shared with a fallow hunter in distress. **l had come 
down" said the General, '*to where I now live,** (about four miles north of Harrodsbnrg ,) 
•no turn some horses out in the range; I had kUled a small blue wing duck, that was fiwd* 
ing in my spring, and had roasted it nicely on the brow of the hill, about twenty step* 
east of my house.** After having taken It off to cool, I was much surpised on bek^ sud- 
denly accosted by a fine soldierly looking man, who exclaimed, *'How do you do my little 
feDow? What is your name? An*t you afraW of being in the woods by yourselfT'' On 
ntisfying his inquiries, I invited the traveler to partake of mv duck, which he did with- 
out leaving me a bone to pick, his appetite was so keen; though he should have been wel- 
come to all the game I could have killed, said Ray, when I afterwards became acquainted 
with bis noble and gallant soul. After satisfying his nuestions, he inouired of the stranger 
his own name and business in this remote region. My name is Clark, he answered, wad 
I have come otit to see what you brave fellows are doing hi Kentucky, and to leod you a 
belping hand if necewsary. The General, a boy of sixteen, then conducted Clark to Har- 
rodstown, where he spent his thne making the observatfons on the condition and pros- 
pects of the country, natural to bis comprehensive mind, and assiitinf at every opportuait/ 
m its defence. 

D 
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h became nnoertain whether the soudi side of the Kentudcy 
river i^>pertained to Virginia or to North CaroHaa. These 
difiiculties increased the necessity of ascertaining the disposi- 
timi of the former; on the 6th of June, 1775, at the suggestion of 
Glaik, a general meeting took place in Hanodstown, at whidi 
he, and Gabriel John Jones, were chosen members of the 
Assembly of Virginia. This, however, was not the course ior 
tended by Clark; he wanted the people to choose agents, with 
general powers to negotiate with the government of Virginia, 
uid if abandoned by it, to employ the lands of the country, as 
a fund to obtain settlers, and establish an independent State. 
The election had, however, proceeded too far to change its 
object, when Clark, who had been detained, arrived at the 
town; the gentlemen elected, although they were aware the 
cfamce could give them no seat in the legislature, proceeded 
to Williamsburg, at that time the seat of Government They 
selected the route through the southern wilderness, as it has 
generally been called, lying between the settlements of Ken* 
tucky, and those of Virginia, under most distressii^ difEcuHies. 
independent of losing one of their h<»*ses, the extreme wetness 
gi the season, and the danger of kindling fires, amidst strag- 
gling parties of Indians, the traveling through the mud, and 
over the mountains, brought on a most painful affliction, called 
by the hunters, die scald feet. In this complaint, the feet 
become useless from excessive tenderness, and the skin decays; 
so that the weight of the body becomes intolerable. While 
suffering in this manner, ^'more torment than I ever expe^ 
rienced," says Clark, before, or since," they found the oM 
stations near the Cumberland Gap, and Martin's fort, where 
they fondly hoped to have found relief, both abandoned by the 
inhabitants, owing to fear of the Indians. At the latter place, 
however, the desperate party determined to stay until their feet 
were recovered; when this was accomplished, they again prose- 
cuted their journey. On reaching the county of Bottetouit, it 
was found that the legislature had adjourned: upon whidi, 
Mr. Joaes returned to the settlement on Holston, and lefl Clark 
to attend to the Kentucky mission. He immediately waited on 
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Qovemor Henry, dien Ijing sick at his residence in IiuMifr«r 
county, to whom he c^pened the objects of his journey; these 
met the cordial approbation of the Governor; in consequence of 
which, he gave Churk a suitable letter to the executive council 
of ^ State. An application was then made to the council ibr 
five hundred wdght of gunpowder, in <H:der to defend ^ sta^ 
tions in Kentacliy. This body, though well disposed to assist 
their countrymen, remote as their nutation was, and not yet 
united to Virginia, by any express legislative reoognition, 
said, they coukl only lend the powder to them, as friends in dis- 
tress, but could not give it to them as fellow-citizens. At the 
same time, they required Claris to be. answerable for the 
value in case the legislature should not recognise the Ken- 
tuckians as citizens; and, in the meantime, to bear the ex- 
penses of its conveyance to Kentucky. This, Clark assured 
them was out of his power; he represented to them that the 
British w^re trying every means to engage the Indians in the 
war; that the peqple in the remote and exposed stations oi Kenr 
tucky, might be destroyed for want of the supply, which he, a 
private individual, had sought at so much hazard and hardship 
for their relief; that when this firootier was destroyed, the fury 
of the savages would be brou^t nearer home. The council 
was still inexorable, the sympathy for the frontier settlers was 
de^, but the assistance already offered, was a stretch of power, 
and the council declared they could go no &rther* The 
order was then issued to> the keeper of the public magazine to 
deliver the powder ta Clark: he had long reflected on the 
situation, and the prospm^ts of the country he had left; his reso- 
lution to reject the assistajice on these conditions,, was fixed, he 
says, before he lefl the '^^juncil chamber, to repair to Ken- 
tucky, and as he had at first proposed, exert the resources of 
the country for the formation of an iadependerU State. He, 
accordingly returned the order <^ the council in a letter, infor- 
ming them,, that he had weighed the matter well, and had found 
it utterly out of his power,, to ccnvey military stores to such a 
distance, t&rou^ an enemy^s country; he added, that he was 
mortified, to find,^ that the pec^le oi Kentucky must look for 
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amiatance elsewhere than in their native State; which, how- 
eyer, he had no doubt diey could obtain; that a eowiiry whU^ 
VM9 not worth defending^ was not worth claiming. The delibe- 
rations ci the council on this letter of Olark^s are unknown; 
but they may easily be conceived from the sagacity and patrio- 
tism, which slume so briUiantly in the government of Virginia, 
at whose head the great Henry then presided. On the receipt 
of this letter, Clark was sent for, and an order of council 
passed on the 23d of August, 1776, for conveying the gunpowder 
desired, to Pittsburg, ^% be safely kept and delivered to Mr. 
George Rogers Clark, or his order, for the use of the said inhab- 
itants o£ Kentucki?'^ 7^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^P ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ affec- 
tionate intercourse, which has subsisted between Kentucky and 
her parent Commonwealth; and obvious as the reflection is, it 
may not be omitted, that on the transportation of five hundred 
weight of gunpowder, hung the connexion between Virginia and 
the splendid domain, which she afterwards obtained on the west 
of the Allegany mountains. To this compromise of the council, 
Clark, influenced by attachment to his native State, acceeded; 
and immediately wrote to his friends in Kentucky of his success, 
desiring them to transport the powder down the Ohio to Ken- 
tucky. This letter they never received. 

At the fall session of the legislature of Virginia, Messrs. 
Jones and Clark laid the Kentucky petition before that body: 
they were of course not admitted to legislative seats; though 
late in the session, in despite of the exerticms of Cdonels Hender- 
son and Campbell, they obtained die erection of the county of 
Kentucky^ which then embraced the limits of the present State 
of that name. Thus, our political organization was prin- 
cipally obtained by the generouft'^danng of George Rogers 
Clark, who must be ranked as the earliest founder of the Com- 
tnonweaUh. This measure gave it form and pressure, and enti- 
tied it, under the constitution of Virginia, to a representaticm in 
the legislature, as well as to a judicial and military airange- 
metA, Clark and his associate having obtained these impor- 
tant benefits for the country, were preparing to come again to 
tiie interesting odony ; when they heard that the supply of gun- 
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powder, obtained with so much painful effort still lay at Pitts- 
burg. Jones and himself then determined to return by that 
place, for an article so precious in the condition of the frontier. 
At f(nrt Pitt, they found many Indians lurking about, apparently 
for the purpose of making treaties: but who, in reality were 
acting as spies upon the movements of our countrymen, whose 
intentitNi to descend the Ohio, they seemed to suspect, and 
would apparently interrupt. In this state of things, our party 
resolved to prosecute their voyage without delay, and with no 
more than seven boatmen, with indefatigable exertions, pursued 
the whole way by Indians, they got safe to Limestone creek, 
lliey went up this small stream with their boat, and hiding 
their cargo in different places in the woods, along its banks, at 
ccmsiderable chstances apart; they turned their boat adrift, and 
directed their course to Harrodstown, to procure a sufficient 
eseoit for the powder. On their way through the woods, the 
party came to a soUtary cabin of Hingston^s, on the west f<»k 
of Licking creek. While resting here, some men, who had 
been surveying, happened at the same place, and informed 
them, that as yet the Indians had not done much injury; and 
thttt Golcmel John Todd was in the neighborhood with a small 
body o£ men; that if they could be met with, there would be 
sufficient force to esc<»rt the powder to its destination. Clark, 
however, with his usual prranptitude, afler having waited for 
some time in vain, for Colonel Todd, set off for Harrodstown, 
accompanied by two of the men, leaving the residue wkh Mr. 
Jones, to remain at Kingston's. Soon afler Clark had de- 
parted. Colonel Todd arrived; and upcm being informed of the 
nulitary stores lefl at the river, thinking his force was now suf- 
ficient to effect their removal, he marched with ten men far this 
porpose. When they had reached the country abotit Uie Bhie 
Licks, they met oa the 2dth of September, with an Indian pftrtfj 
^viuch were fdlowing the trail of Clark and his companions; 
4ey attacked tiie whites with such vigor, as to route them en- 
tirely, having killed Jones, and some others, and took some 
priscmers. Fortunately for Kentucky, the prisoners proved 
-irue to their countrjnnen, and preserved the secret of tiie stores 
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inviolate, while the party detached from Harrodstown, brought 
them safely to their over-joyed friends. On the 29th of Decem- 
ber, a large body of Indians attacked JVTClellan's fort, on Elk- 
horn,* killed M'Clellan, and two others, which drove the 
residue of the people to Harrodstown. This necessarily pro- 
duced great alarm; it was soon much increased by an attack of 
the Indians upon James Ray, his brother, and another man, who 
were clearing some land about four miles from Harrodstown, at 
the present residence of this venerable and distinguished pioneer. 
The hostile party c(msisting of forty-seven warriors under com- 
mand of Blackfish, a celebrated chief, attracted by the noise of 
the axes, rushed upon the little party of choppers, killed the 
younger Ray, and took the third man prisoner. The elder Ray 
escaped by his imcommon swifbiess of foot So remarkable was 
this young woodsman for his running, that Blackfish mentioned 
to Boone the next year, when he took the latter prisoner at the 
Blue Licks, that some boy at Harrodstown had outrun all his 
warriors. 

Fortunate it was for the infant fort, that Ray possessed such 
nimbleness of foot; for without his escape, the station might 
have been surprised in the same manner, in which the party 
had, at the Shawanee springs. By his information every thing 
was done to strengthen the fort, and prepare for the expected 
storm. On the next morning, the Indians with the precaution 
usual to them not to prosecute an expedition, immediately after 
any circumstance has happened, calculated to put an enemy 
on his guard; did not appear before the fort, imtil the next 
morning, on the 7th of March, 1777. The militia had been 
organized but two days before. The Indians began their attack 
by setting fire to an out cabin on the east side of the town; this, 
the men not believing to be the act of the enemy, rushed out 
of the fort to extinguish. The attempt was now made to inter- 
cept their return; our people retreated until they got to a piece 
of woods, which then covered the hill, now occupied by the 
court-house in Harrodsburg, where each took to a tree, or treed, 
as it was termed in the language of the times. In this ccmflict, 
one Indian was killed, and four of the whites were wounded, 

* The site of Georgetown, Scott county, alio called Boyal Spring. 
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€oe of whom died; they made good their retreat to the fixrty and the 
Indians soon afterwards withdrew. During the year 1777, they 
collected in great numbers round this devoted place, so as to pre- 
vent any com from being raised about the town. In this period 
of danger and scarcity, Ray, but seventeen years old, used to rise 
before day, and with one old hone, the only one left by the 
Indians of forty head Inrought to Kentucky by his &ther-in-law. 
Major McGary, proceeded as cautiously as possible to Salt rivers 
riding in the water, as well as in the bed of some stream, on 
leaving the river, in order to conceal his route. When eaSh- 
ciently out of hearing, he would kill his load of meat; this he 
would bring to the suffering garrison by night-^dl : while elder 
hunters, stimulated by these boyish explmts, attempting the same 
enterprise, were killed by the Indians. 

In the course of this summer, one McConnel was trying his 
gun near the fort at a mark, in company with Ray, when the 
former was suddenly shot dead. His companion following the 
direction <^ the shot, perceived the enemy; but while he was 
attempting to revenge the death of his friend, he found himself 
suddenly attacked by a large body of Indians, who had crept up 
unseen. For one hundred and fifty yards, Ray was exposed 
to their fire in making his retreat, which he accomplished with 
his usual speed. But when he approached the fort of Harrods- 
burg, the pe<^le did not dare to q)en the gate for his admission. 
In this most critical situation, pursued by a band of savages, 
and refused shelter by his friends, Ray had no other alter- 
native, than to throw himself fiat on the ground behind a stun^, 
which was just large enough to protect his body. He lay in this 
situation for four hours, under the fire of the Indians, whose 
balls woukl every now and then throw up the ground upon him. 
Here he lay within seven steps <^ the fort wall, and his mother 
within sight of her son, in this perilous condition; still the 
enemy did not venture to come within fire from the fort. It 
was now that Ray, on the suggestion of the moment, hoUowed 
out, ^for God's sake dig a hole under the cabin wall, and take 
me in.'' Strange as the expedient was, it was immediately 
adopted, and the young hunter was introduced in this strange 
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way; though not quite like the Grecians of old, once nxure to the 
friends, who so much dep^ided on his arm, and hy whcMoi he waj» 
so much beloved. 

During the fall of this year, in order to make up the deficiency 
arising from having raised no com, the people of the fort de» 
termined to make a turnip patch, about two hundred yards 
iKMrth-west of die station; while clearing the ground, an Indian 
was shot at by the guard and the men retired. The next day 
the cattle were perceived to be disturbed, and snuffing the air 
about a small field in the fiirthest comer, that had been allowed 
to grow up in very high weeds. The presence of the ene- 
my was instantly suspected; and that they were concealed 
there; so sure were the cattle to betray the neighborhood of 
Indians by their uneasiness, produced either at their sight, or 
by the smell of the Indian paint. Yet it was never known to 
be manifested at the sight of white men; although the latter 
might be exposed to all the same occasions of peculiar odor, 
contracted by killing the game, cooking and sleeping in the 
woods. This indication prompted Major George Rogers Clark, 
to turn the ambuscade upon the enemy. For this purpose some 
men were still kept in the turnip patch, nearest to the fcnt? 
w<»4dng, and occasionally hollowing to their companions to 
come out to their work; while a party of men under Clark 
went back of the field, where they came upon the rear of the 
lodians lying concealed in the weeds. Four of the Indians 
were killed; one by Clark, another by Ray; the first he ever 
despatched. The white party then pursued the Indians until 
they came to the remains of a large Indian encampment, now 
deserted. Here they found within four hundred yards of the 
&xtj down the creek, two rows of tents, with poles between for 
slmging theur kettles, that might have accommodated five or 
six hundred Indians. From this camp the enemy had issued du-^ 
ring the preceding summer to assail the stations, which they had 
done to their great discom^ure, and the destruction of their horses 
and cattle: the enemy had now abandoned their position, and the 
party which had just been pursued, was the las^ remnant c€ 
this great Indian force. It was on account of this action. Major 
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Clark complimented General Ray with the gun of the Indian^ 
the first ever killed by him; a compliment from such a source, 
well worthy of recoUecticm in the life of any man; the rest of ^ 
Indian prq>erty discovered in the camp, was, as usual, divided 
by lottery among the captors. 

Hitherto the war in Kentucky had been carried on by the 
perseverance and the gallantry of the backwoodsmen them- 
selves, with little assistance from the power <^ Virginia, ex- 
cepting that which was procured by the devotion of Messrs. 
Clark and Jones. The tremendous struggle of the Revolu- 
tion, involving every thing dear to a free and generous people, 
demanded all the energies of the Commonwealth. The State 
had not disposable means to act ca so remote a frontier; nor 
does the government of Virginia appear to have been dis- 
tinctly aware, of the important diversion of the Indian force, 
which might be effected by supporting the exertions of Kentucky. 
As little did she perceive the rich acquisitions offered to her mili- 
tary ambition in the British posts in the western country. Yet 
every Indian engaged on the frontier (^ the Kentucky, was saved 
to the nearer frontier of the parent State. These combined 
views acquired greater weight with the progress of the Revo- 
lution, and the increasing population of Kentucky; they were 
particularly aided by the ard^it and impressive representations 
of Major Claik. He had witnessed the rise and growth of 
this section of the country from its earliest buddings; he had 
penetrated its condition and its relations with tiie instinctive 
genius, which stamped him the most ccmsummate of the wes- 
tern commanders. He had seen at a glance, that the sources 
of the Indian devastations were to be found in the British 
possessions of Detroit, St Vincents, and Kaskaskia. The heart 
rending ravages spread by the barbarians oi the western hemi- 
sphere, and which have again been so recently displayed in our 
own times, were stimulated by the ammunition, arms, and cloth- 
ing supplied at these military stations. If they could be taken, 
the streams of hostility which had overflown Kentucky with hor- 
rors, would be dried up, and a counter influence established 
over the savages. Under the influence of these views, the Go> 
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vemor and council of Virginiay in the year 177B, tool^ into 
consideraticm the policy ^(^ an eiq>edition, against the strong 
holds ci her foes; diough situated many hundreck of miles fiom 
the main seat of her population and resources. This expeditioa 
must be mainly attributed to the genius of Clark, who had fore- ^ 
seen its necessity during his visits to Kentucky. So strongly 
was he impressed with the importance of this movement, that 
in the summer of ^, he had dispatched two spies of the names 
of Moore and Dunn, to reconnoitre the situation of these remote 
posts ci the enemy. These emissaries reported great activity 
on the part o£ the militia, as well as the most extended encour- 
agement to the Indians in their barbarous depredations upoD 
the Kentucky frontier; yev, notwithstanding the enemy had 
essayed every art of misrepresentation to prejudice the French 
inhabitants against the Virginians, by telling them that these 
frontier people were more shocking barbarians than the savpges 
themselves, still the spies reported strong traces of afiectioa 
for the Americans, among some of the inhabkants. Not that 
the spies, or any body else, were acquainted with the contem* 
plated expedition, till it was ripe to be laid before the governor 
and council of Virgnia. To this body he determined to sub* 
mit the matter; when, on the 1st of October, 1T77, he left Ken- 
tucky. At this tune he says, "every eye was turned towards 
me, as if expecting some stroke in their &VQr; some doubted 
my return, expecting I would join the army in Vi^inia. I left 
them widi reluctance, promising them I would certainly return 
to their assistance, which I had predetermined.^^ He remained 
a considerable time at Williamsburg, settling the accounts of 
the Kentucky militia, and, as he says, "making remarks aa 
every thing I saw or heard, that could lead me to a knowledge 
of the dispoeiition of those in power,'' Diuring this time the 
genius of the RepubUc had achieved the victory of Saratoga, 
and the spell of British regulars, like that of British sailors 
and ships in more recent times, was broken. The spirits of 
Virginia may well be supposed to have partaken of the general 
triumph, and on the 10th of December, Clark opened the plan 
of the Illinois canq)aign to Governor Henry. At first the Go- 
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vernor was captivated by the brilliant prospect of striking such 
a &tal blow against the enemy, and in the heart of their sarage 
allies; yet a detachment on so distant a service, appeared 
hazardous and daring to an alarming degree; particularly as 
the secrecy indispensable to success, forbade the communica- 
tion of the plan to the legislature. The Governor held several 
private conferences on this interesting measure, with several 
gentlemen of high character, who inquired minutely into Claik^s 
plans, and particulariy into his proposition, in case of repulse, 
(which seems to have been quite e]q>ected) to retreat to die 
Spanish possessions on the west side of the MississippL Hie 
result of these deliberations was, a full approbation of die 
scheme, and in order to encourage die men, these ^patriotic 
gentlemen, like worthy sons of Old Virginia, pledged them- 
selves by an instrument of writing, in case of success, to exeit 
their influence to obtain firom the legislature, a bounty of diree 
hundred acres of land for every person in the eiq>edition. Hie 
executive and his council, now entered so warmly into the 
scheme, that every thing was expedited with ^ery litde trou- 
ble'' to Clark. So that, on the 2d of January, 1778, he received 
two sets of instructions; one public, directing him to proceed 
to Kentucky for its defence; and the other secret, ordering an 
attack upon the British post at ^'Kaskaski,^ The humane and 
generous spirit in which these instructions of the inmxnrtal 
Henry were penned, will ever reflect honor, amidst the provo- 
cations of a relendess enemy, on the early councils of Viiginia. 
They form a monument (^ durable gl<»7 in the Revolutionary 
annals of our parent State. Twelve hundred pounds (in depre- 
ciated paper it is presumed) were advanced to Colonel Clark, 
with suitable orders on the Virginia officer at Fort Pitt for am- 
muniticm, boats, and all other necessary equipment Major 
William B. Smith was dispatched to the setdement on Hdston, 
to recruit; as well as Captains Leonard Helm, of Fauquier, 
Joseph Bowman, of Frederick, William Hanod, and several 
others, in other quarters. It was desired by the government, 

* GeoT|[e Wytbe, GeormMaiOD, and TbomM JeffmKm, b ttie^ 
Claiik, Eiq^ January 3, 1778. 
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that the troops should be raised west of the Blue Ridge, so as 
not to weaken the Atki^tic defence. On the 4th of February^ 
Colcmel Clark set off, "clothed with all the authority" he says, 
"I could wish." At F<Mrt Pitt, he met with some difficulties ari- 
sing from the disputed dominion, which then agitated the friends 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia; many thought the detachment of 
troops to Kentucky, was a wanton dispersion and divison of 
strength. The secrecy of his real destination, and the ostensi- 
ble one of Kentucky, led many to declare it better to remove 
the Kentuckians, than weaken the country by undertaking their 
defence. Little did diese objectors know the innate vigor, the 
indomitable energy of the backwoodsmen of Kentucky, and of 
the west, when they talked of removing them like so many 
chattels. At this very time, Clark received letters from Ken- 
tucky, informing him of their increased strength since he had 
left them; and from Major Smith, that he had raised four com- 
panies for the expedition, among tiie people of the Holston set^ 
tlementSw This intelligence, together with the knowledge that 
Captains Helm and Bowman's companies would join him at 
Redstone, the present Brownsville, on the Monongahela, ren- 
dered Cotonel Clark less strenuous in urging his levies about Pitts- 
burg. It was late in the season before he could depart with 
three companies, and "a considerable number of families and 
private adventurers." The voyage was prosecuted as it re- 
quired to be, with great caution; at the mouth of the Great Ken- 
hawa. Colonel Clark was pressed by a Captain Arbuckle, com- 
manding the fort at that point, to join him in pursuit of a party of 
two hundred and fiHy Indians, who had attacked him the day be- 
6yre; and had now directed their course against the settlements on 
Greenbrier river. The temptation of success was great, but 
the importance of his own expedition was greater, and fortu- 
nately for his country, Clark knew his duty too well, and di&- 
diarged it too faithfully, to be diverted from his purpose. He 
continued his course to the mouth of the Kentucky river; here 
he landed, and for some time thought of fortifying a post at this 
place; but looking to his more western destination, very judir 
ciously abandoned his intention for a more desirable position ai 
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the Falls: where the craft of die river trade would be compelled 
to stop, in order to prepare for Uie passage of the Rapids, and 
which, without fortification, would be much exposed to the 
hostilities of the Indians. At the former place, Clark had die 
mortification to hear, that the company of Captain Dillard was 
the only one of Major Smithes men, who had arrived in Ken* 
tucky. He immediately wrote to Colcmel Bowman, infonning 
him of his intenticm to fix a post at the Falls; and that having 
an object in view of the greatest importance to the country, he 
desired Bowman to meet him at that place, with all the men re- 
cruited by Smith, and as many others, as could be spared firom 
the interior stations. The detachment proceeded to the Falls, 
where he selected and fortified Com Island, opposite to Louis- 
ville. On the arrival of Colonel Bowman's party, the fiirces 
of the country were found too weak, to justify taking many 
from Kentucky; Clark, therefore, engaged but oae company, 
and part of another, fircxn this quarter, expecting them to be re- 
placed by the troops of Major Smith. Here Clark disclosed to 
the ixQG^ his real destination to Kaskaskia; and honorably to 
the gallant feelings of the times, the plan was ardently concur- 
red in by all the detachment, except the company of Captain 
Dillard. The boats were, therefore, ordered to be well secured, 
and sentries were placed where it was supposed, the men might 
wade across the river to the Kentucky shore. This was the 
day before Clark intended to start; but a little before light, die 
greater part of Captain Dillard's company, widi a Lieutenant 
whose name is generously spared by Colonel Clark, passed die 
sentinels unperceived, and got to the opposite bank. The dis- 
appointment was cruel, its consequences alarming; Clark im- 
mediately mounted a party on the horses of the Harrodsbuig 
gendemen, and sent after the deserters, with orders to kill all 
who resisted; the pursuers overtodc the fiigitives about twenty 
miles in advance; diese soon scattered through the woods, and 
excepting seven or eight, who were brou^t back, suffered most 
severely every species of distress. The people of Harrods- 
te)wn felt die baseness of the Lieutenant's conduct so keenly, 
and resented it widi such iwi^nialioii, diat diey would not fbr 
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some time, let him or his companions, into the fort. On the 
return of this detachment from the pursuit, a day of rejoicing 
was spent between the troops about to descend the river, and 
those who were to return on a service, little inferior in danger 
and privation, the defence d" the interior stations. The next 
day,"* when the sun was in a total eclipse, the boats passed the 
Falls. This circumstance divided the men in their prognosti- 
cations, but not quite with the terror and alarm we read of in 
ancient armies. All the baggage beyond what was necessary to 
equip the party in the barest Indian manner, was left behind, 
as the commander had determined, in order to mask his opera- 
tions^ to march to Kaskaskia by land, from the nearest point on 
the Ohio. Colonel Clark for some time meditated a blow against 
St. Vincents, but on reviewing his little body, consisting after a 
rigid selection of but four companies, under Captains Jo. Mont- 
gomery, L. Helm, Joseph Bowman, and William Harrod; he 
determined to prosecute the original object of his expedition. 
The facility of retreat to the Spanish possessions, as well as 
the more dispersed state of the French settlements in the Illi- 
nois, as it was called, seem to have had great weight in this 
selection. To this was added, a hope, that he might attach the 
French to the American interest, whose influence over the In- 
dians throughout these extensive territories, was strengthened 
by time, and maintained by a tact and versatility, which have 
been undiminished for two centuries. To this day our inter- 
preters, our spies, and some of the subordinate agents, are 
Frenchmen. Spaniards have always been much despised, and 
are so at this day on the Mexican frontier; the English are not 
much regarded, our own countrymen are dreaded, b\it the 
French are beloved. On the passage down the river. Colonel 
Clark most fortunately received a letter from Colonel Jdm 
Campbell of Fort Pitt, informing him of the French alliance, a 
circumstance, as subsequent events shewed, of the utmost mo- 
ment to the American arms. At the mouth of Tennessee, the 
party landed on an island, which is called jBaritaria, in the 

^Thto tnustfby the catalogue of eclipses, have happened od the S4th of Jane, 1778^ 
When there was a solar eclipse. See Ferguson's Tables. 

f PoMtbly a mistake from the obseority of the manoicrtpt. 
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Tnemoir of Clark; a few hours after his arrival, a person of 
the name of John Duff, and a party of hunters, were stopped 
hj the gu&rd. Hiese persons, though originally from the Ameri* 
can settlements, had recently come from Kaskaskia, and com- 
municated the most important intelligence: from them it was 
learned, that M. Rochehlave conomanded at Kaskaskia; that 
^e militia were kept in good order; spies were stationed on the 
l^fississippi; and all Indians and hunters ordered to keep a sharp 
look out for ^e rebel Virginians. The fort, which commanded 
the town was kept in good order as a place of retreat; but with- 
out a regular garrison, and the military defence was attended 
to, as a matter of parade, rather than from any expectation of its 
necessity to guard against an attack. If this should be antici- 
pated, the force ci the place, they said, was capable of giving 
the Americans a warm recepti<ni; the inhabitants were led by 
the British to entertain the most horrid apprehensions of our 
countrymen, as inore barbarous, and m<»re to be dreaded, than 
the Indians themselves. But if we could surprise the place, 
diese hunters thought, there would be no doubt of our capturing 
it; they offered their services to effect this result, and solicited 
to be employed. This ofier was readily accepted, and the 
whole meeting proved a most essential service, in the absence 
oi all intelligence from the enemy's country, since the return 
of the spi^ employed by Clark in the previous year. One 
portion of their information particularly pleased him, and which 
he determined to employ to promote his purposes; it was the 
dread and horror in which our countrymen were held by the 
inhabitants. In ccmsequence of this sentiment, he thou^t the 
more viol^it the shock mi^t be, which his arrival should pro- 
duce, the stronger would be their sensibility to his lenity, so 
little to be expected from the barbarians they were represented. 
In fact, Colonel Clark determined to enlist this national appre- 
hension in his service, and employ it as an auxiliary to his 
diminutive forces. 

Every thing being ready for the march the boats dropped 
down a short distance above Fort Massac, (contracted from 
Massacre) where they were concealed; and the pfirty marched 
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with their commander at their head, sharing in every reapeot 
the c<mdition of his men, in a nordi-west direction, through the 
present State of Illinois, for the ancient French village of Kas- 
kaskia. This mardi was attended by little that was unusual in 
these times of privation, beyond the ordinary sufferings oi such 
expeditions through the forests. Game and water were, how- 
ever, scarce; but on the third day, John Saunders, the principal 
guide, got so bewildered, that he had forgotten all the featuMs 
of the country. This excited immediate suspicion, and a gene- 
ral cry arose among the men, to put the traitor to death; he 
solicited permission of his Colonel to go into a prairie, which 
was full in view, to try fujA recover himself. His applieation 
was granted; but aqme men were sent with him to prevent his 
escape, and he was sternly told, that if he did not conduct the 
detachment into the hunters' road, which lead into Kaskaskia^ 
from the east, and which he had frequently described and tsli- 
veled, leading through a country not easily forgotten by a 
woodsman, he should surely be hung. Afler an hour or two 
spent in examining the neighb(»*hood, the poor fellow discover- 
ed a spot which he perfectly recollected, and his innocence was 
established. On the evening of the 4th of July, 1778, the ex- 
pedition reached wiUiin a few miles oi the town, where it lay 
yntil dark^ when the march was continued; a house was then 
t^en possession <^, about three quarters of a fiiile above the 
town, which lay on the of^posite, or west^ly side of the Kas- 
kaskia river. Here it was leamed, that the militia had a few 
days before been under arms; but no cause of real alarm hav- 
ing been discovered, at that time, every thong was quiet; that 
there was a ^'great number oi men in the town; the Indians 
had, however, mostly gone.^ A sufficient quantity of boats for 
transportation of the troops was soon procured; two divkions of 
the party crossed the river, with orders to repair to diiSerent 
parts of the town; while Colonel Clark, with the third division, 
took possession of the fort (afterwards called Fort Clark) on 
this side of the river, in point Uank shot of the town. Should 
this detachment meet with no resistance, upon a signal given, 
the other two parties were directed, to possess with a shout^ 
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ceitain quarters of the town; and to send persooB wko could 
^>eak French, through the streets to give the inhabitants notke, 
^Hbsit erery man of the enemy, who should appear in theoiy 
would be shot down.^ These dispositions had the most com- 
plete success; the fort was taken; Clark entered it by ^ 
postern gate left open on the river side of the fortificationi^ 
which was ^shewn by a hunting soldier, who had been taken 
prisoner the evening before.'' The town, of about two hundred 
und fifty houses was surrounded, every avenue guarded to pre- 
vent communication of intelligence, and <<in about two hours 
the inhabitants were disarmed,'' without one drop of bloodshed. 
During the night, our men were ordered to patrol the town with 
the utmost tumult and whooping, after the Indian fiishion, while 
the inhabitants preserved the most profixmd silence. The arti- 
fice, however painful and alarming to their feelings, was, at 
least, one of the most innocent stratagems of war. M. Rochet 
blave, cfr Rocheblawe, as Mr. Jefferson has it, the British go- 
vernor was taken in his chamber; but very few of his public 
pi4>erB could be secured, as they were secreted or destroyed, it 
was supposed by his wife. This lady is represented as pre- 
suming a good deal on the gallantry of our countrymen, by im- 
posing upon their delicacy towards herself, for the purpose of 
screening the public property and papers, from the hands of the 
Americans. But better, ten thousand times better were it so, 
than, that the ancient fame of the sons of Virginia, should have 
been tarnished by — ^msult to a female. Although it was sus- 
pected that many important papers might be concealed, in the 
trunks of the Governor's lady, they were, however honorably 
respected, and not examined. During the night several personf 
were sent for, to obtain intelligence, but little information could 
be procured, beyond what had been already received, except 
that a considerable body of Indians lay at this time in the neigb- 
boihood of Cahokia, about sixty miles higher up the Mississippi; 
and that M. Carre, (the father of the present Madame Augusts 

« Jadge David Todd, of Missotiri, obligingly commnnicated this circnmstancet from tbe 
papers of the late General Levi Todd, who acted as aid to Colonel Clarlc. Our countrf 
ipen were called Bo^tani by tbe French, at this time. 
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Choutesii,) of St homSf the prineipal merchant of Kaskarfria, 
wasy at that time, cone of the moet ioYeterate enemiea ci the 
ilmericans. This g^atlemen had lefl the town before Clark 
had captured it, and was now at St. Louis,.oii his way to Quebec, 
.whence he had lately returned, in the pro6eci;don oi extensive 
commercial operations: his &mily, and an extensive assortment 
of merchandise were in Kaskaskia. By means of these pledges 
in his power. Colonel Clark thought to (^>erate upon M. Cerre, 
whose influence was oi the utmost consequence in the c(»dition 
of the American interest, if it could be brou^t to be exerted 
in its favor. With the view oi gaining this gentleman, a guard 
was immediately placed round his house, and seals placed on 
his property, as well as on all the other merchandise in the 
place. On the fifth, the troops were withdrawn froai the town 
to different positions around it; during these movements, as all 
intercourse with the soldiers had been forbidden under heavy 
punisimient, and even those who were sent for by Clark, had 
also been ordered to have no communication with the rest; dis- 
.trust and terror overspread the town. In possessicm of an ene- 
my, of whom the inhabitants entertained the most horrid a|^»re- 
hensions, and all intercourse either with (me another, or with 
their conquerors sternly prohibited, the anticipations of the in- 
habitants might well be gloomy. In this state of things, afier the 
removal of the troops, the people were permitted to walk about 
firedy; when finding they were busy in conversation with one 
another, a few of .the pHncipal militia officers were apprehended 
by orders of Qlaxk, and put in irons without assigning any rea- 
i(m, or sufiering any defence. This immediately produced 
general c(»istemation, and the wcHrst consequences were ex- 
pected from the enemy, whom their suspicions had invested 
with such terrors. Yet these measures were taken firom no 
wanton cruelty, for <^ all men. Colonel Clark enjoyed the mild- 
est and most affectionate disposition, and he severely felt, as he 
says, every hardship, he believed himself compelled to inflict 
After some time M. Gibault, the priest of the village, got per- 
mission, with five or six elderly gentlemen, to wait on Colonel 
Clark. Shocked as the citizens had been by the sudden cap- 
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ture gT their town, and by such an enemy as their j 
had painted, this party were still mote evidently shocked wfafa 
they entered Clark's quarters, at the appearance of him and his 
officers. Their cloChes dirty and torn by the briars, their others 
left at the river, the appearance of the chieft of this little band 
was indeed frightful and savage, as Clark himself admits, to any 
eyes. How much more so to this deputatkni, may be easily 
conceived by those who are acquainted with the refinement 
and delicacy of the ancient French. It was some time after 
entering the room where Clark and his officers were seated, be- 
fore they could speak; and not then, until their business was 
demanded; they asked which was the commander; so effec^ 
tually had this backwoods eipedition confounded the differ^ 
ences of rank. The priest then said, that the inhabitants ex- 
pected to be separated, perhi^s never to meet again; and they 
begged through him, to be permitted to assemUe in the church, 
to take leave of each other. Clark, aware they suspected their 
very religicm to be olMooxious to our peq>le, carelessly told him, 
that he had nothing to say against his church, it was a matter 
Americans left for every man to settle with his God; that the 
people might assemble at church if they would; but at the same 
time if they did, they must not venture out of town. Some fur- 
ther cQnversatiim was attempted on the part of the KasfcmJria 
gentlemen, but it was repelled by saying there was no longer 
leisure £»r further intercourse, in order that the alarm mighl be 
raised to its utmost height. The whole town assenditled at the 
church, even the houses were deserted by all who could leave 
them. Orders were honorably given to prevent any soldien 
6rom entering the vacant buildings; the pei^le remained in ihe 
church £or a considerate time, afi^ which the priest, aeoom- 
panied by several gentlemen, waited on Colonel Clark, and ex- 
pressed in the name of the village, ^eir thanks for the indul- 
gence they had received.'^ The deputation then begged leave, 
at the request of the inhabitants, to address their conqueror on 
a subject, which was dearer to them than any other; they were 
sensible, they said, ^that their present situation was the &te of 
war, and they could sulmiit to the loss df their j^vjpeity; but 
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they solicited that they might not be separated from dieir wives 
and children; and that some clothes and provisions might be 
allowed for their further support.^ These gentlemen assured 
Colonel Cdark that their conduct had been influenced by their 
commandants, whom they considered themselves bound to obey, 
nor were they sure, that they understood the nature of the con- 
test between Great Britain and the United States; as the oppor- 
tunities of this remote region were very unfavorable to accu- 
rate information. Indeed many of the inhabitants had fre- 
quently expressed themselves in favor of the Americans, as 
much as they durst. The utmost hope of this close repetition of 
the case of the citizens of Calais, with ropes about their necks, 
ut the mercy of the third Edward of England, was, for favor to 
their wives and children. In this distress of the villagers, 
Clark, who had now wound up their terrors to the desired 
height, resolved to try the force which the lenity his whole 
heart had all along intended to grant, might receive from 
the sudden contrast of feelings. For this purpose, he abruptly 
asked these gentlemen, ^^do you mistake us for savages? I am 
almost certain you do, from your language. Do you think that 
Americans intend to strip women and children, or take the 
bread out of their mouths?" "My countrymen," said Clark, 
*^sdain to make war upon helpless innocence; it was to prevent 
the horrors of Indian butchery upon our own wives and chil- 
dren, that we have taken arms and penetrated into this remote 
strong hold of British and Indian barbarity; and not the despi- 
cable prospect of plunder. That now the king of France had 
uniied his powerful arms with those of America, the war would 
not,' in all probability, continue long; but the inhabitants of 
Kaskaskia were at liberty to take whidi side they pleased, with- 
tmt die least danger to eidier theur prc^rty or &milies. N<»r 
wciold ^eir religion be any source of disagreement; as all reli<>^ 
gions were regarded with equal respect in the eye of the Ameri- 
can law, and that any insuh which should be offered it, would 
be immediately punished. And now, to prove my sincerity, 
you will please inform your fellow-citizens, that they are quite 
at liberty to conduct themselves as usual, without the least ap^^ 
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pidiensioD; I am now convinced from what I hare leaned 
smce my arrival among yoii, that you haye been nMafcrmed 
ajid prejudiced against us by British offioen; and your frienda 
who are in confinement shall immediately be released.^ The 
agitaticMi and joy of the village seniors, upon hearmg this qpeech 
of Clark) may well be conceived; they attempted some apokgy 
£oT the implied imputation of barbarians, under the belief tint 
the property of a captured town belonged to the coiK^ron; 
Oaiic gently dispensed with this elplanatiol^ and desired diem 
to relieve the anxieties of the inhabitemts immediatdy, re- 
quiring them to comply strictly with the terms of a piodama- 
tion, which he would shortly puUiah. The contrast of feeling 
among the people upon leaming these genarous and magnani- 
mous intentions of their conquerors, verified the sagacious a»- 
ticipaticms oi Ck>lonel Clark* hk a few moments the mortal d^ 
jection of the village was converted into the most ea[tra¥a0uit 
joy; the bells were set a ringing, and the church was CMSvdid ' 
with the pe<^e, ofiering up thanks to Ahnigllty God te iMt 
deliverance from the horrors they had so ftarfiilty espedeA. 
Perfect freedom was now give* to the inhaWtants to gaor osne 
as they pleased; so confident were 001 oountrjFnMii, tkal whilb> 
ever report might be made, would be to the credit and suooeiS 
of the American arms. Some uneasiness was still felt respect- 
ing Cah(^a, whose capture, Colonel Claris determined to at- 
tempt, and gain in the same way, if possible, as he had taken 
Kaskaskia. For this purpose. Major Bowman was ocdered to 
mount his company on horses, with part <^ another, proceed to 
Cahokia, and take possession df the village for the 6tate cfVii^ 
ginia. Upon this intention being known, several of the Kas- 
kaskia gentlemen very handsomely offered tbeir servioea to 
join our men, and effect any thing Cokniel Clark desired. They 
assured him, that Ae pieople of Cahokia were thehr rehntkios 
and friends; and they entertained no dcmbt of prevailing upott 
them to unite in the same pc^tical attachments, so soon as fhe " 
ckcumstances in whidi they were placed shoukl be fully ex- 
plained to them. This offer Clark readily embraced; it indeed 
very fortunately presented itself, in the weakness of his small 
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corps; and a detachment, little inferior in strength to that which 
had invaded the coontry, departed for this new conquest; if 
sueh acquisitions hy mutual consent, can well he called so. The 
FVench party were commanded by their former militia officers, 
dnd all set c^ in high spirits at this new marie of confidence 
under Uie free government of Virginia. On the 6th of July, the 
expedition reached its destination before it was discovered by 
the inhabitants; their surprise, as might well be expected, was 
great, at this visit m hostile attitude. The cry of the Big Knife 
^the formidable appellation of the Virginians at that time) being 
-in town, spread dreadful alarm among the helpless part of the 
little community; this, however, was soon allayed, when the 
gentlemen from Kaskaskia had an opportunity of narrating 
what had taken place at their own village, and the conduct of 
thie Americans. The alarm erf the people was so(m conver- 
ts into huzzas for freedom and the Americans; and Major 
Bowman Uxk possesion of the British fort o£ Cahokia. The 
inhabtokhts in a few days took the olt& of allegiance, and every 
filing promised the utmost harmony. This visit of our country- 
nea soon dispersed a body of Indians, who were encamped in 
th» Bdighborfaood ci Cahokia, at that time a place of considerable 
tiadei 



CHAPTER IV. 

l1u^a|Biiiitft.VinMnto--.Tlmnlnof YirginU--^. Vinoehti revolts Arom the Britiah-- 
ML Giniult— niinoifl coanty— Negotiations with New Orleans—Indian negotiations. 

- Bat though Colcmel Clark had met with a success so much 
beydhd his means, and almost beyond his expectations; although 
the cdontry was entirely subjected, and even attached, to the 
American government, yet his uneasiness was great. He was 
fiilly aware of the critical delicacy of his situation, and the ne- 
cessity d exerting all the address he was master of, to main- 
tain his position with service to his country, and honor to him- 
sel£ A dose understanding was cultivated with the Spanish 
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officers on the opposite side of the Mississippi; as every ii 
ence was required to counteract the extended agency aad con- 
trol of the British; who had distributed the bloody belt and 
hatchet fixwo Lake Superior to Detroit, and the Mississippi, la 
this long chain c€ intrigue with the Indians, post St Vincents 
formed an important linH; not only firom the wariike cJiaractar 
of the adjacent tribes, but from thehr contiguity to Kaskaskiay 
and the settlements of Kentucky. Yet it was utterly beyond the 
force at the command of Clark, joined by every man in Kmi-> 
tucky;'' he, therefore, resorted to other means. The Ameriean 
soldiers were instructed to speak of the FoIIb of Ohio, as ^ 
head quarters of the army, from which the present troops were 
only a detachment; that reinforcemei^ were daily expected 
from that point, which was fortifying, and that when they airived^ 
more extensive military movements would take place. Some 
such artifice was necessary to excuse the apparent radmess of 
invading the Illinois, with so small a force. Courts of civil ju* 
risdiction were likewise established by Clark, which were h^ 
by French judges, freely chosen by the people, leaving an ap« 
peal to Clark. About this time, M. Cerre, who was mentioned 
before, uneasy that his family at Kaskaskia should be the only 
one placed under a guard, and fearful of venturing into the 
power of the American officer without a safe conduct; procured 
the rec<Mnmendation of the Spanish Govenu»r at St Louis, as 
well as the commandant at St. Genevieve, supported by ^ in«. 
fhience of the greater part of the citizens, for the purpose of ob» 
taining this security. It was all in vain; Colonel Clark pereap- 
torily refused it; and intimated that he wished to hear no mofim 
such applications; that he understood M. Cerre was % sensible 
man,^ and if he was innocent of the charge oi inciting the In- 
dians against the Americans, he need not be afraid of delivOT-* 
ing himself up. This backwardness would only increase tiM 
suspicion against him. Shortly a^r this esquression of Claris^ 
sentiments, M. Cerre, to whom they were no doubt communicated^ 
repaired to Kaskaskia, and without visiting his fiunily, unme- 
diately waited on Cdonel Clark; who inf(»med him that die 
crime with which he stood charged was encouraging ^ in* 
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in their murders and devastations on our own frontiers. 
An encnrnnty, whose perpetrators, continued the American 
commander, it behooved every civilized people to punish, 
whenever they got such violators of the laws of honorable war- 
fione within their power. To this accusation, M. Cerre frai^kly 
relied, that he was a mere merchant, and had never been con- 
cerned in a£&ir8 a[ State beyond what the interests of his busi- 
ness required; moreover, his remote position had prevented 
him from understanding the merits of the war, now raging be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. He defied, he said, 
any man to prove, that he had encouraged the Indian barbari- 
ties; while many could be produced, who had heard him express 
his disapprobation of all such cruelties; though, at the same 
time, it was necessary to inform Colonel Clark, that there were 
numbers indebted to him, who might, by his ruin, seek to dis- 
charge their pecuniary obligations to him. In fine, this emi- 
nent French merchant declared his willingness to support the 
strictest inquiry into the only heinous charge against him. 
This was every thing the American officer required; he desired 
M. Cerre to retire into another room, while he sent for his accu- 
sers; they immediately attended, followed by the greater part of 
the inhabitants. M. Cerre, was summ(»ied to confront them, the 
fimner immediately shewed their confusion at his appearance; 
the pwrties were told by Colonel Clark, that he h&d no disposition 
to condemn any man unheard; that M. Cerre was now present, 
and he IClark) was ready to do justice to the civilized winrkl by 
punishing him if guilty of inciting the Indians to commit their 
enormities on helpless women and children. The accusers be- 
gan to whisper to one another and retire: until but one was 
left of six or sev^ at first; this person was asked for his proof, 
but he had none to produce, and M. Cerre was honorably ac- 
quitted, not more to his own satis&ction, than to that of his 
neighbors and friends. He was then congratulated by Colonel 
Claik upon his acquittal, and ii^>rmed, that although his be^ 
coning an American dtizen, would be highly acceptable, yet 
if he did not suicerely wish to do so, he was perfectly at liberty 
to dispose of his property, and to remove elsewhere. Cerre de- 
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li^^stad at tbe fiur and genafcmi twimfi h» had mat wkli) 
imnwdiately took the oath of aH^giaaca aad baoama a ^^mioal 
vmlttble" friend to the Amenean cauae. 
. So auceesafiil was the management of Claris li>at w h al h ar W 
tofted, or whedier he poniahed, both methods were made ooa- 
dadve to &e public interest la this case he seems to hate 
kept up an appearance ci rigor for the Tory ej^rtanity of ett- 
handng the indulgence, he wished and determined to exMoiae: 
reserve in &yors, was a common feature of his policy. As aa 
eadnfoiticHi <£ Colonel Clark^s tact in governing under the criliF^ 
cal circumstances in which he was placed, this detail has been 
Uiought necessary. The narration has now arrived at the com- 
plete reduction of the French settlements, in the present State 
of Illinois; not more by tiie force of arms than by tile adroit 
policy of the American commander, and the good dispositioa of 
tiie k^abitants. The American government, too, was then in. 
aifiance with dieir ancient countrymen, whose dominkm, no 
doubt, still clung af^tionately round their hearts. In this way 
was reduced the ancient town of Kaskaskias, which had been 
settled two years before the city of Philadelphia, now fkMirish* 
ii^ 80 nobly under the auspices of American liberty; as dis- 
tinguished for her fame in learning and in the arts, as she is re- 
nowned for her virtues and opulence. While to exhibit the 
fluctuating conditicm of things, Kaskaskia, her predecessor 
planted under the protection of a powerful mcmarchy^ numbers 
but ninety-Mx persons,* and is almost a deserted vilhige, filled 
with ruins of the mcest masonry* Colonel Clark, with his brave 
officers and men, on the 28d of November, 1778, was voted the 
thanks of the House of Delegates, ^or their extraordinary reso- 
lution and perseverance in so hazardous an enterprise, and fbr 
the impOrt^t services thereby rendered their country.^ 

Post St Vincents still continued to occupy the thoughts of 
Chiffk, ae a point of great importance to the safety of his present 
poHtioa, and t» the extemion of the Yiiginia dominion. ^ was 
aever^ he says, ^Hmt ef my mmd,^ it had indeed occupied his 
thou^tte; It has be«d seen in his fir^ descent down the Obio, 

• OeinofoflSSa 
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a«d w«8 only friisquuhed i^ that tune ficoiii his wvaicBets. 
His early inclmtttidis were retired by his sncdess at KnslnMi 
Ida, and he sent f<»r M. Gibauit, the Boman Ca&olic priest cf 
his YiUage, as well as that of St Vincents. This gentleman^ 
wko subsequently received the public thanks oi Virginia, for his 
distinguished services, had been steadily attached to &e Ameri^ 
can cause; he readily gave Colonel Clark every informatioQ he 
desired; told him that Governor Abbot had lately gone on busi- 
ness to Detroit, and that a military expedition from the Falls 
against St. Vincents, which Clark pretended to meditate, was 
scarcely necessary. He indeed offered, if it met the approba- 
tion of Colonel Clark, to '^take the business on himself, and he 
had no doubt of his being Me to bring that place over to the 
American interest without'' he said, ^my being at the trouble 
of marching against it.'' Nor is it unfau* to believe, that this 
patriotic priest must have taken into consideration the interests 
of his parishioners, by endeavoring to save them, if possible, 
from the chances (^military spoil and violence. 

The generous and equal spirit which the ancient church of 
Rome had so rightfully, yet so rarely has met at the hands of 
Protestant conquerors, and the benificent administratioa of 
Clark, all united no doubt, to propogate the American influence^ 
and extend its arms. To these offers of M. Gibault, Clark most 
readily acceded; for it was the fondest wish of his heart, yet he 
scarcely ventured to believe he should realize it; and, more- 
over, at the desire of the clergyman, a Dr. Lafcmt was associated 
as a temporal member of the embassy. The principal charge 
was, however, in the hands of M. Gibault. On the 14th of July, 
the French gentlemen, accompanied by a spy of Clark's, an 
additiiMial security which he seems scarcely ever to have ne- 
glected in his enterprises, set <^for St Vincents, or *0. Post, 
as it was very often called. Afler full explanaticHis <^ the state 
of afi^urs between the priest and his flock, in two or three days, 
the inhabitants threw off the British gov^imient, and assem- 
bling in a body at the church, they, in the most sdemn manneri 
took the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth of Virginia* 

• A eonvption of Att PoUe. 
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A commnndtnt was elected, and the Amencan flag immadiafely 
^tiepiajed over the finrt, to the astooiahment of the Indiana* 
Tims again fell another of the French villages estahlisbed aboal 
1735, owing to the pure good will of the inhabitants towaids 
the Amencan government; and another barrier of oounteiael- 
ing influence over the barbarous hostilities of the Indians, was 
gained for Kentucky. The savages were tx^ by their French 
firiends, 'HhaX their old Father, the King of France, was come to 
life again, and was mad with them for fighting for the Engliah; 
that if they did not wish the land to be bloody with war, they 
must make peace with the Americans.^ 

About the 1st of August, M. Gibault and party, returned with 
the joyful intelligence, of having peaceably adjusted every 
tiling at St Vincents in favor of the American interest; no le« 
to the astonishment oi Clark, than to his gratification, and that 
<^ the inhabitants of Kaskaskia. A new source of perplexity 
now opened itself on Clark; it was the expiration of the three 
nKmths for which his troops had been enlisted. But the discre- 
tionary powers so wisely lodged with an officer acting on so 
remote a stage, and under such embarrassing difficulties, de- 
termined him not to divest himself of the only American 
power, on which he could rely upon any emergency; and to 
strain his authority, for the preservation of that interest, for 
which it was conferred upon him. He, therefore, re-enlisted 
his men upcm a new footing, raised a company among the na- 
tive inhabitants, commanded by their own officers, established 
a garrison at Kaskaskia under the command of Captain Wil- 
liams, and another at Cahokia, under that of Captain Bowman. 
Colonel William Linn, who had accmnpanied the expedition as 
a volunteer, now tock charge of the troqps who wished to re- 
turn, and was the bearer of orders from Colonel Clark, to es- 
tablish a fort at the Falls of Ohio. This order was executed 
by building a stockade fort at the termination of the present 
Twelfth street, on the easterly side of the large ravine, ihait 
opens to the river at that point."*^ H^re was planted the 

« Tbe fort here mentioned was, in 1783, micceeded by a laner one, built by the regqliur 
troops, Msisted by tbe militia Arom all the lettlcd parte of the dUtriet. , It wae lUuated M- 
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a^satty 9Km of Loonrille, now the eQq>orium cf Kentucky, wad 
which feecms fiuily destined to grow w^ the oountless pros^ 
pen^ of thid greut republic, with whose remotest commerce 
and eontiiiKed union, she is vitally connected. Captain JohA 
Mootgoinery was dispatched to Ridimond, in chaige of M. 
Rocheblave, the ^tish commandant of Kaskaskia. 

In regard to diis officer, who expressed hknself with great 
bitterness of die Americans, and the natives who had sided 
with them, Cok)nel Clark exerted himself very much, to pro- 
cuve a restcaation to Mrs. Rocheblave, of his slaves, diat had 
been seized as public plunder. This was attempted by mviting 
him to a dinner with some of the ofiicers, as well as with his 
acquaintance, where this restitution was, it seems, to have 
been offered; but it was entirely frustrated by the violent and 
invultiDg language of the former commandant; he called them 
a parcel of rebels, and provoked such indignation that he was 
immediateiy sent to the guard house; all furdier thoughts of sav- 
ing his slaves were now abandoned. They were subsequently 
sold for the amount of five hundred pounds, and die proceeds 
divided among the troops as prize money. TTie Governor of Vir- 
gmia was infcamed of the whole of Clark's proceedings, and the 
appointment ci a civil commandant was desired by him, who 
^MHjMtake chaige of the political affiiirs of this secluded portion 
of the Comraonweahh. In consequence of this recommendation, 
an act was passed in October, 1T78, establishing the county of- 
nHnoU, and embracing within its boundary all the chartered 
limits of Virginia, west of the Ohio river. There was also au- 
thorized the raising of a regiment of Gye hundred men, and the 
opening communications with New Orleans for their supp(»t. 

tir«e|i the pment Sixth and Eighth streets, on the northern side of Main street, immedi- 
ately on tlie liank of the river. In honor of the third republican Governor of Virffinia, 
tha flMt was called Fort Ndson. Seventh street passed thrbogh the first gkte opporite to 
the head quarters of General Clark. The principal military defence in .this part of the 
eouitry deserves a few more particulars. It contained about an acre of ground, and was 
•nrroiuided bv a ditch eight feet deep and ten feet wide, intersected in the middle by a row 
•f alMurp pidrato; this ditch was surmounted by a breast work of log pens or enclosures, 
lUletf with the earth obtained Arom tlie ditch, with pickets ten feet high planted on the top 
9tttm braast work. Next to the river, pickets alone were deemed suffldent, aided by the 
loi« d9f» of the river bank. Some of the remains of these pickets were dug up in the 
•MiMiiir af WSSL in ezcavatkif the cellar of Mr. lobn Lov«*s stores on Main street oppo- 
alls to the L»ui$vilU H0UL There was artillery In the fprt, particularly a doable ibrti- 
Aad brass piece, whkh was captured by Clark at vlneennes. This piece played no incon- 
ildnable part in the mflitary operatioiii of tldi pariod, tnsigiiUleaiit •■ it aiay appcw to 
die eyes ora f^golar military eritlt. 
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CkikMiel Jcim Todd, w1m> afierwaids lost hit life with m maofa 
regret, at the battle d the Blue Licks, received the mppointmeot 
o£ civil commandant and Lieutenant Colonel of the county; a 
mark of mudi honorable confidence in a new and distant pio- 
vince of Virginia. About the middle of August, Captain Leon- 
ard Hehn was appointed by Cdonel Clark commandant at St 
Vincents, and ^^ent for Indian aflfturs in the department of 
the Wabash.^ This officer was particularly recommended to 
Clark for his knowledge of the department, and by the general 
prudence of his character. As Clark intended to place a strong 
garrison at this post, when the reinforcements, which he ex- 
pected fixxn Virginia should arrive. Captain Hehn was made 
folly acquainted with hb plans, and received his utmost confi- 
d&ace. 

Near the post of St. Vincents, there was a chief by the name 
of Tobacco^s son whose name appears in the deed to the Wa- 
bosh Conqmny in 1775, as Tabac.^ This chief was coro{^ 
mented by his countrymen with the title of the Grand Door 
of the Wabash, as the Great Pcmtiac, or Pondiac, used to be 
called the Grand Door of St Joseph^; and nothing of isapot' 
tance refi9>ecting the Wabash country was undertaken with* 
out the omsent <^ the former chief. To c<»iciliate him and 
win over his influence. Captain Hehn was instructed to upe 
every exertion: messages had indeed been interchanged by 
Cdonel Clark with this chief, through M. Gibault, on his late 
mission. This intercourse was renewed by Captaip Hehn, 
aoaa after his arrival at St. Vincents, where he was received by 
acclamation on the part of the people. In an JEndian council 
opened by the American agent with the Grand Door, he deli- 
vered him a friendly talk from Colonel Clark, inviting him to 
unite with the Big Knife, and his old Father, the king of France. 
To this letter, with the usual circumspection of the Indian ch»- 
iBCter, the chief declined giving an answer, until he had assem- 
bled his coundUors; although he was glad to see one <^ the Big 
Knife chie&. It was tnne, he had foi^ht tc^ther with the E^ 
li4^ yet he had thought they always k)oked gk)omy; in all this 

• Uai Lmt of Hit 0&iitd aiiM^ MS. 
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u^ifooiBnt^ the Qmad Door obeenred the cefemoiiy of the unet 
courtly digmty, in which he was exactly fi^wed by Captain 
Helm; bo that it was sev^^ days before the council was con- 
daded. At leiagjlk Cq)tain Helm was invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the diiefe, in which Tobacco^s son informed him, that 
^e sky had been very dark with the war between the B^ 
Knifo and the English; but now it was cleared up. Hie ^ 
Knifo was in the right, and perhaps if the English conquered 
tbem, they might serve the Indians in the same way.^ Tobacco 
ih&ik jumped up, struck his breast, and said, ^he had always bemi 
a man and a warrior, and now he was a Big Knife, and would 
lell the red people to bloody the land no more for the English;^ 
he then shook Captain Helm by the hand, and his example was 
followed by all his chiefs to the great- advantage of the whites. 
Tim chief is said to have remained a true friend to the Ameri- 
cans, until his death; which happened about two years after, 
when, at his desire, he was buried with the honors of war, near 
the fort of Cahdda. The conduct o£ Tobacco had a wide m- 
fiaence over the chiefs on die Wabash as hi^ as the Weanti- 
Bon, Ouitanon, or dd Wea towns, all c£ whom followed ihe 
example of their Grand Door, in making peace with ike Ameri- 
CttiB. These negotiations, together with others equally impor- 
tft&t, effected by Colonel Clark at Cahokia, in a short time under- 
maOMd l^e British influ^ice through a large portion of these 
regioiis. The co-(^eration of the French interest was essen- 
tiidly pioductive of these valuable results; the Indians implicilly 
confided in their representations, and through them, the Indians 
bscame ^rooghly alarmed at the power of the Americans. 
The treaties held by Clark commenced about the 1st of Seplem- 
ber^ and were conducted with a dignity and efficiency, as well as 
attended widi such remarkable circumstances as to deserve a phioe 
hi this lustory. 

€kk^e\ Gkuk had always thou^t the policy <^ inviting the 
Indiaiis to treat, was founded in a mistake estimate of thdr 
dafader; they always mterpreted, he believ^, sudi invita- 
tions as evidences either of fear at weakness, or bodt He, 
therefore, studiously avoided every iavitation of the sort; and 
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watted for die Indiaas to request a treaty; while he feogfat 
them fiercely and energetically nntil they did so. He had, 
moreoYer, made himself intimately acquainted widi the French 
and Spamsh modes of treating the Indians, and had long been 
devoted to the study of the Indian character. In consequenee 
of this, he determined to guard against spoiling die Indians, as 
\aA been too much the case with the English at treaties; and 
to use the strictest reserve, and grant presents with a nig- 
gardly hand, as wrung firom him, rather than as spontaneous 
and willing gratificati<»i8. The ceremonies of this first and 
ancient council of our countrymen, with these remote sons of 
the f(»«st, are worth recording. The various parties were as* 
sembled, white and red; the chief who was to q>en the coonoil, 
as the Indians were the solicitors, advanced to the table at whMi 
Cdonel Clark was sitting, ^with the belt of peace in his hand, 
another with the sacred pipe; and a third, with fire to kindle it; 
aAer the pipe was lighted, it was presented to the heavens, then 
to the earth, and ccnnpleting a circle, was presented to all the 
spirits, invddng diem to witness what was about to be done. The 
pipe was now presented to Ck)lonel Claris, and aAerwards to 
every perscm present.^ After these formalities the speaker 
addressed himself to the Indians as follows: ^Warriors, yon 
ought to be thankful that the Great Spirit has taken pity on 
you, has cleared the sky, and q)ened your ears and hearts, so 
that you may hear the truth. We have been deceived by bad 
birds fiying dirough the land, (meaning the British emissaries;) 
but we will take up the bloody hatchet no more against the 
Big Knife; and we hope, diat as the Great Spirit has brought 
lie together fcnr good, as he is good, so we may be received as 
friends; and peace may take the place c^ the bloody belt^ The 
speaker then threw in the middle <^ the room, the bloody belt 
of wampum, and flags, which they had received from the Bri- 
tiflh, and stamped upon them in token of their rejection. To 
this address, Clark very guardedly and distandy replied, dmt 
<<He had paid attention to what had been said, and wonkl die 
next day give them an answer, when he h(^>ed the hearts of 
aU people would be ready to receive the truth; but he 
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mended them to keq> i»repafed £(a the result of this couacily 
ufofi which their very ezistei^ce as natioos d^)ended. He de- 
sii«4 i^Uk not to let any of our people shake hands with them, 
84 peace was not yet made; and it was time enough to give the 
hand, when the heart could he given also. An Indian chief 
replied, that <%uch sentiments were like men, who had but<me 
hei^ and did not speak with a forked tongue.'^ The council 
then rose until the next day, when Clark delivered the follow- 
ing address to the assembled Indians, which is taken literally 
from the memoir of Colonel Clark. <^Men and warriors: Pay 
attention to my words. You informed me yesterday, that the 
Great Spirit had brought us together, and that you hqped, 
that as he was good, it would be for good. I have also the 
same hq>e, and expect that each party will strictly adhere to 
whatever may be agreed upon, whether it shall be peace or war; 
and henceforward prove ourselves worthy of the attention of the 
Great Spirit. I am a man and a warrior, not a counsellor; I carry 
war in my right hand, and in my lefl, peace. I am sent by the 
Great Council of the Big Knife, and their friends, tq take posses- 
sicm of all the towns possessed by the English in this country, 
a^d to watch the motions of the Red people : to bloody the paths 
of those who attempt to stop the course of the river; but to dear 
the roads from us to those that desire to be in peace; that the 
women aiid children may walk in them without meeting any 
thing to strike their feet against. I am ordered to call upon the 
Great Fire for warriors enough to darken the land, and that the 
Eed people may hear no sound, but of birds who live on blood. I 
know there is a mist before your eyes; I will dispel the clouds, 
that you may clearly see the causes of the war between the Big 
Knife and the English; then you may judge for yourselves, which 
party is in the right; and if you are warriors, as you profess 
yourselves to be, prove it by adhering faithfully to the party, 
which you shall believe to be entitled to your friendship, and not 
shew yourselves to be squaws. 

f^The Big Knife is very much like the l$jdd people, they donH 
kfipw how to make blankets, and powder, and cloth; they buy 
tiMpp. things from the English, from whom they are iprung. 
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lliey^e l^ raaknig com, kasting and trade, as you and 
fteiij^rixnrs, the French, do. But the Big Knife daily getCag 
mere numerous, like the trees in the woods, t^ land beouw 
poor, and hunting scarce; and having hut little to trade 1rM^ 
the women began to cry at seeing their children naked, and 
tried to learn how to make clothes far themselres; soon made 
blankets for their husbands and chiklren; and the men learned 
to make guns and powder. In this way we did not want to buy 
so much from the English; they then got mad with us, and sent 
strong garrisons through our country (as you see they have 
done among you <m the lakes, and among the French;) &ey 
wouM not let our women spin, nor our men make powder, nor 
let us trade with any body else. Hie English said, we should 
Imy every thing from them, and since we had got saucy, w« 
should give two bucks f(nr a blanket, which we used to get for 
one; we should do as they pleased, and they killed some of our 
people, to make the rest fear them. This is the tnith, mhA the 
real cause of the war between the English and us; whkh did 
not take place for some time after this treatment. But ocff 
women became coM and hungry, and continued to cry; our 
yomg men got lost ioir want of counsel to put them in the right 
path. The whde land was daik, the dd men hekl down their 
heads for shame, because they could not see the sun, and thus 
tkere was mourning for many years over the land. At last the 
Great Spirit took pity on us, and kindled a great council fire, 
that never goes out, at a place called Philadelphm; he then stuck 
down a post, and put a war tomahawk by it, and went away. Hie 
sun immediately brc^e out, the sky was blue again, and the okl 
men hekl up their heads, and assembled at the fire ; they took up 
the hatchet, sharpened it, and put it into the hands oi our youi^ 
men, ordering them to strike the English as long as they could 
find oae on this side of the great waters. The young men imme- 
diately struck the war post, and blood was shed: in this way the 
war began, and the English were driven fiom one place to 
another, until they got weak, and then they hired you Red 
people to fi^ fin* them. The Great Spirit got angry at this, 
and caused your old Faliier, the SVench king, and other frent 
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lo j<»ii the Kg Knife, and fight wkh diem against all 
their enemies. So the English have become like a deer in the 
woods; and you may see that it is the great Spirit, that has 
caused your waters to be troubled; because you have fought 
for the peof^e he was mad with. If your women and chil- 
dren doould now cry, you must blame yourselves tor it, and not 
the Big knife. You can now judge who is in the right; I have 
already told you who I am; here is a bloody belt, and a white 
one, take which you please. Behave like men, and donH let your 
being surrounded by the Big Knife, cause you to take up the 
one belt with your hands, while your hearts take up the other. 
If you take the bloody path, you shall leave the town in safety, 
and may go and join your friends, the English; we will then 
try like warriors, who can put the most stumUing blocks in 
each other^s way, and keep our clothes longest stained with 
bk)6d. If, on the other hand, you should take the path <^ peace, 
and be received as brothers to the Big Knife, with their friends, 
the French, should you then listen to bad birds, that may be 
flying dirough the land, you will no longer deserve to be coun- 
ted as m^i; but as creatures with two tongues, that ought to be 
destroyed without listening to any thing you might say. As I 
am c(mvinced you never heard the truth before, I do not 
wish you to answer before you have taken time to counseL 
We will, therefore, part this evening, and when the Great 
^irit shall bring us together again, let us speak and think like 
men with but one heart and <me ttxigue.^^ The next day after 
this speech, a new fire was kindled with more than usual cere- 
mony, and the Indian speaker came forward, and said, ^Hiey 
ou^t to be thankfiil that the Great Spirit had taken pity on them, 
and q>ened their ears and hearts to receive the truth. He had 
paid great attention to what the Great Spirit had put into my 
heart to say to them. They believed the whde to be the tru^ 
as the big Knife did not speak like any other people they had 
ever heard. They now saw they had been deceived, and that 
the< En^ish had U^d tbem lies, and that I had tM them the 
truth;, just as some of their old men had always told them. 
TImfy no«r believedy that we were in the ri^ and as the Ed§^ 
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liih had fiivti in their country they Bugfat) if they gH etKong 
enough) waul to serve the Red people^ as diey had trsaled te 
Big Knife. 

^he Red people ou^ thereftre, to help us, and they had 
with a cheerful heait taken up the belt of peace, and spumed 
that o£ war; th^ were determined to hold the former &sty and 
would have no doubt of our friendship from the manner of oar 
speakings so different from that of the English. Theywouldnow 
call in their warriors^ and throw the tomahawk into the rireri 
where it could never be found; they would suffer no more bad 
birds to fly through the land disquieting the women and children* 
They would be careful to smooth the roads f<xr their lnother% 
&e Big Knife, whenever they might wish to come and see 
them. 

^TTheir friends should hear of the good talk I had given them, 
and they hoped I would send chiefe among them with my eyes, to 
see myself that they were men, and strictly adhered to all diey 
had said at this great fire, which the Great %>irit had kindled at 
Gahokia, for the good of all peq)le who would attend it^ 

The [Hpe was again kindled, and presented to all the q>irit8,at 
witnesses of the transactions; it was smoked, and the council con- 
cluded by shaking hands among all the parties, White and Red. 
In this manner, with very little variety, treaties were concluded 
with many tribes, and in all with a dignity and importance m 
their eyes, little inferior, to that of the alliance between the Uni> 
ted States and France, in ours. 

Coknel Clark adhered resolutely to a determination of not 
appearing to carress them; and he even apok)gized for making 
the few presents he did confer, by attributing them to the great 
way they had traveled, having e:q>ended their ammunition, and 
worn out their moccasons and leggins. The Indian tribes were 
generally so much alarmed, that the conclusion of peace, no^ 
withstanding Clark's reserve and disdain, gave them perfect 
satisfaction. This state of mind was confirmed by the rqpcft 
of the spies whom Colond Claik kept among all his new allies; 
as well as the less doubtful nations. So well consdidated was 
his influence, that a single sddier could be sent in safety among 
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thoTiMJinaif, tbrau^ my part of the Wabash and llmoit odimtiy^ 
to liio headsof the waters dtto^aigng tfaemselTea' into the lake% 
and into the Mississippi. Here the British still maintaisKLthek' 
iaflilenoe; indeed maay tribes were divided between them and 
die Amemans. Such a sudden and extensive dtenge among 
the Indians in our &vor, is to be mamly attidbuted to the friendly 
dii^[K)8iti(ait of the French traders and agents, supported hocwevery 
b^ the stem and commanding infliwnce of Cdonel Cladu It 
issquired aU his taet, united widi the control and co-operation of 
the French, to preserve that impression, whieb he had made at 
ft»t> while at the head of so inadequate a force. 
. Aecordia^y, the proe;)ect of reinfarcements from the Falls 
was constantly held out, and every means adopted to attach 
our new fellow-citizens to the American government. No fees 
woe exacted by the commanding offieevs^ or in the weekly courts 
whidi were occupied by the business and disputes of the peo- 
ple'; a omtrast most &vordi>le to American influence. l%e 
friendly correspondence with the S^nishi government, and the 
permission of some trade with agents, even from Canada, aU 
eontiibuted to maintain a controling influence over the savages. 

An incident ocoured during the Indian negotiations of ne 
Ubtle romantic character. A party of Indians, ccnnposed of strag^ 
glears ftoat various tribes, by the name o£ Meadow Indians, who 
bed aeoompanied the other tribes, had been promised a great 
reward if ^y would kill Colonel Clark. For this purpose, they 
had pitched their camp about a hundred yards from Clarke 
quarters; and about the same distance in front of the fwt, on 
t)ie' same side of Cdk^kia creek, with the one occupied by die 
Americans. This ctreek was about knee deep at the time ef 
die tmisactkm, and a plot was £>rmed for smne of these Indians 
te pass^ the creek after night, fire their guns in the direction ci 
tboi lQ(Uans on itbe other sixte o£ the creek, and then fly to CkSUh 
odl' Clark^s quavteisrs; vthem they were to seek adnusskm^ on 
pietjBnce of filing, ftom their enemies, and put Colonel CSaik 
^eA.the garrisDli to death* About one o'clock in the' moniing^ 
while CdkbeL Cbuok was still awake with the multiplied cores 
of hifl eztlMsdiiuffy situatien^ the attenmt was made^ and the 
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%iiig party having discharged their guns, so as to throw suspi- 
oi<» on ibe other Indians; came running to the American camp 
for protection, as they said, from their enemies who had attacked 
them from across the creek. This, the guard which proved to 
be in greater force than was anticipated, prevented by present; 
ing their peices at the fugitives; who were compelled to return to 
their own camp. The whole town and garrison were now im- 
mediately under arms, and these Indians, whom the guard had 
recognized by the mocxilight, were sent for, and on being ex- 
amined, they declared it was their enemies, who had fired upon 
them from across the creek; and that they had sought shelter 
among the Americans. Some of the French gentlemen who 
knew these Indians better than the new conquerors, called for 
a light, and discovered their moccasons and leggins to be 
quite wet and muddy, from having passed the creek, over to 
the fnendly camps. This discovery quite confounded the assas- 
sms; and as there were a great many Indians of other tribes in 
town, Clark thought the opportunity favorable to convince them 
of the strictest unicm between the Americans and the Frendi; 
he, therefore, surrendered the culprits to the French, to do what 
they pleased with them. Secret intimations were, however, 
given, that the chiefs ought to be sent to the guard house in 
irons; which were immediately executed. In this manacled 
condition, they were brought every day into the council; but 
not suiSered to speak until all the other business was transacted; 
when Colonel Ciark ordered their irons to be taken off, and 
told them, "every body said they ought to die for their treacher- 
ous attempt upon his life, amidst the sacred deliberations of a 
council. He had determined to inflict death upon them, for their 
base attempt, and they themselves must be sensible that they 
had justly forfeited their lives; but on considering the mean- 
ness of watching a bear and catching him asleep, he had found 
out that they were not warriors, only old women, and too mean 
to be killed by the Big Knife. But as you ought to be punished 
for putting on a breech cloth like men, they shall be taken away 
firom you, plenty of provisions shall be given you for your journey 
home, as wcnnen donH know how to hunt, and during your stay 
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you shall be treated in every respect as squaws." Then, with- 
out taking any further notice <^ these offenders, Colonel Cla^ 
turned off and began to converse with other persons: this treat- 
ment appeared to agitate the offending Indians to their very 
hearts. In a short time one of theur chiefs arose with a pipe 
and belt of peace, which he offered to Clark, and made a speech; 
but at that time he would not suffer it to be interpreted, and a 
sword lying on the table, he took it up and indignantly broke 
the pipe, which had been laid before him, declaring, the Big 
Knife never treated with women. Several chiefs of other tribes 
now interfered to procure the pardcm of the Meadow Indians, 
and to solicit Colonel Clark to pity the families of these men, 
and grant them peace. Still the American officer profoundly 
alive to the vulnerable features of the Indian character, UAd 
them, ^the Big Knife had never made war upon these Indians; 
and that whenever Americans came across such people in the 
woods, they commonly shot them, as they did wolves, to pre- 
vent their eating the deer." This mediation having failed, the 
offending tribe appeared busy in conversation among them- 
selves; when suddenly two of their young men advanced into 
the middle of the floor, sat down, and flung their blankets over 
their heads, to the astonishment of the whole assembly. When 
two chiefs arose, and with a pipe of peace, stood by the side erf" 
these victims, and <^ered their lives to Colonel Clark, as an atone- 
ment for the offence of their tribe; this sacrifice they hoped would 
appease the Big Knife, and they again offered the pipe. Clark 
would not yet admit a reconciliation with them; but directed them 
in a milder tone than before to be seated; for he would have 
nothing to say to them. ^'The alarm of these people appeared," 
said Clark, ^wrought up to so high a de^e, that they appeared 
to think the tomahawk was suspended over the heads of every 
one of their tribe; and that nothing but peace could save 
them." They thought that by putting these two young men to 
death, or keeping them as slaves, our countrymen might be 
reconciled. The offered victims kept their position, only now 
and then putting out their heads, as if impatient to know their 
fate. This affecting and romantic incident embarrassed the 
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ready mind even of Claric; he had always, he says, intended 
to be persuaded to grant these Indians peace, but with a rehio- 
tance, that should enhance its value. The assembly was all 
silence and suspense with anxiety, to know the &te of the vic- 
tims; while Colcuiel Clark, deeply affected with the magnanimity 
of these rude children of the forest, declares ^he never felt so 
powerful a gush of emotion over his mind, or ever so capable 
of speaking from the impulse o£ that feeling.^ He ordered the 
young men to arise and uncover themselves; he then said, ^^He 
rejoiced to find, that there were men in all nations; that these 
two young warriors, (pointing to the victims,) had been offered 
by their tribe, were at least a proof for their own countr3rmen. 

^Such characters were alone fit to be chiefs, and with such 
he liked to treat; through them the Big Knife granted peace to 
their tribe, and he took them by the hand, as the chieft of 
their tribes.'' They were immediately introduced (with no 
sli^t change of countenance, which they could not with all 
their effi>rts entirely suppress,) to the American officers, as well 
as to the French and Spanish gentlemen, who were present; and 
lastly to the other Indian chiefs. They were saluted by all, as 
chiefs df their tribe, and Claric immediately held, with great 
ceremony, a council, in which peace was settled with their 
people, and presents granted to distribute among their friends. 
Cdonel Claric was afterwards informed, that these young men 
were held in high esteem by their people; and that the Ameri- 
cans were much talked of, on account of this incident. 

Colcmel Clark now turned his attenticm to Saguina, or Black 
Bird, and Nakioun, two chiefs of the Sotairs and Ottoway tribes, 
bordering on Lake Michigan. The former of these chiefs had 
been in St. Louis, when Clark first invaded the country, and 
not trusting to Spanish protecticm, had returned to his tribe; 
thou^ he had sent a letter to Clark, apologizing for his absence. 
He was found on inquiry to possess so much influence over 
considerable bands about the St. Joseph's, of Lake Michigan, 
that Cdonel Clark departed from his usual distant policy, and 
invited him by a special messenger, to come to Kaskaskia. The 
invitation was immediately complied with, and Black Bird visited 
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Colonel Clark with .<xily eight attendants. After the party 
bad recovered from their fatigue, preparations were made as 
usual for a council, with the ceremonies generally practiced. 
These were no sooner noticed by this sag^ous chie^ than he 
infi>nned Cdonel Clark, that he came on business of importance 
to both, and desired that no time might be lost on ceremonies. 
This chief declared he wanted much conyersati<Mi with Colcmel 
Clark, and would prefer sitting at the same table with him to 
all the parade and formality which could be used. Accordingly 
a room was prepared for this straight forward and direct chief, 
and his American cotemporary: they both took their seats at 
the same table, having interpreters seated to their right and 
left. Black Bird opened the conference by saying, ^^he had 
long wished to enjoy a conversation with a chief of our nation: 
he had conversed with prisoners, but he could not confide in 
them; for they seemed to be afraid to speak the truth. That 
he had engaged in the war against us, was true; although 
doubts of its justice always crossed his mind, owing to our ap* 
pearing to be the same nation with the British. Some mystery 
hung over the matter, which he wanted removed: his aiudety 
was to hear both sides, while he had hitherto, cmly been able 
to hear one.^ Clark readily undertook to satisfy this inquisi- 
tive chie^ and ccxi^elled as he was to employ similies for so 
many ideas, foreign to barbarous society, it took him nearly half 
a day to answer the inquiries of the Indian. This was accom- 
plished to his entire satisfacticm, and he expressed himself con- 
vinced that the Americana were perfectly right; he was ^ad 
that their dd friends the French, had united their arms with 
ours, and the Indians ought to do the same. But as we did not 
wish this, his countrymen, he thought, ought at least to be neu- 
tral. He was convinced the English must be afraid, because 
they gave the Indians so many goods to fight for them; his sen- 
timents, he said, were fixed in our &vor; and he would no 
longer listen to the ofibrs of the English. He would piU an end 
to Uie war, and wouM call hb young men in, as soon as he 
eoaM get home and have an opportunity of explaining the nature 
of the war to them. 
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This diq>lay of the chieri sentiinentsy may well be conceived, 
to have given Clark the utmost satis&ction; and he promised to 
wiite to the GovenKM' of Virginia respecting his friendly conduct, 
and to have him registered among the firiends of the Big Knife. 
In a few days the diief set off for his native forests, accompanied 
at his desire, by an agent of Clark. A couple of pack-horses 
were loaded with provisions and presents for this sagacious and 
sensible Indian, who continued a faithful friend to American 
interests. 

There was a point of no little policy observed by Chirk, in his 
conferences with the Indians at this time ; it was not to blame the 
Indians for taking British presents, which in their poverty 
and our inability to supply their wants, was unavoidable. The 
licence of commerce has spread to the remotest wilds of the 
earth, and bound alike in her golden chains, the citizen <^ refined 
society, and the barbarian of the woods. The rifle and its ammu- 
nition have Icmg banished the bow and other ruder instruments of 
war, among the Indians contiguous to the whites;. and the beaver 
trap, the camp-kettle, and the blanket, in addition to a thousand 
wants of his &ncy, have rendered trade and arts, as necessary 
to the Indian, as to the civilized man. Illustrations of this truth 
are presraited in the story of all uncivilized people.'* But Ckik 
exerted his utmost influence to impress the Indians wkh the 
degradation of fighting for hire; that it was beneath the dignity 
of a warrior. "The Big Knife," he said, "locked upon the 
scalps of warric»rs fighting theb own battles, as the greatest tro- 
phies of war; but those of men fighting for hire, were given to 
children to play with, or flung to the dogs." This language, stem 
as it may seem, had the best effect upcm these barbarous tribes; 
who were never under more effectual influence, than under 
Colonel Clark. 

About this time he received a letter firom a celebrated chief 
by the name c£ Lages, or Loges; also known by the appellation 
of Kg Gate. This chief, who being a boy when the great Pour 

« See tbis subject beautiAilly traced in the **Right8 of Induftnr,** one of the ineftiaublt 
▼olumee of popular inetruction, wbieh bave emanated from a BritWi eocietf, adoratac, 
and adorned by their great modem Cluuicellor. 
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tiac besieged Detroit, had shot a British soldier standing in the 
fort; firom this drcumstance, his title had been given to him. 
Several parties had been very successfully commanded by this 
warrior against our frontiers; but happening to &11 in with a 
party of Pyankeshaws coming to Kaskaskia, he determined to 
come and see what our countrymen had to say for themselves. 
With no littje assurance, he appeared every day in council, 
seated in the front of the room, dressed in a full war dress; and 
the bloody belt, which he had received from the British, hang« 
ing about hb neck. In this condition, he attended the council 
for several days, without saying a word to our countr3rmen, or 
they saying any thing to him; at length, at the close of the de^ 
liberations with the tribes, who were in attendence, Clark 
addressed this silent chief, by apologizing for not noticing him, 
until the public business was dispatched. ^^That although they 
were enemies,^ said the American officer, '^still it was cus- 
tomary among the whites, when they met in this way to treat 
each other in proportion to the exploits in wcu*, which they had 
pOTfiNrmed against each other.^ On this account, as he was a 
great warrior. Colonel Clark invited him to dinner. This the 
chief, taken by the utmost surprise, endeavored to decline; Colo- 
nel Clark would not, however, regard his excuses; but as soon as 
he would begin them, Clark would renew his solicitations, and 
express his determination to take no refusal, until he woiked 
up the Indian to the utmost pitch <^ excitement. Roused in 
this mannner, he stepped into the middle of the room, threw 
doim his war belt, and a little British flag that he had in his 
bosom, and tore off all his clothes, but his breech ckth. When 
thus despoiled of the presents of his late favorites, he struck 
himself on the breast, and told the audience, ^They knew he 
had been a warrior from his youth, that he had delighted in bal- 
tle, he had been three times against the Big Knife, for the Bri- 
tish had Idkl him lies; he had been preparing for another war 
party, when he had heard of Colonel Clark's arrival, and he 
determined to rest himself, and hear what the Americans coukl 
say in their defence. He was satisfied the Big Knife was in 
the right; and as a man and a warrior, he ought not to fight. 
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any longer in a bad cause; he was hencefiirth a Big Kmfe, 
and he ahock hands with Golcmel Clark and his officers, and 
saluted them as brothers.^ The drollery of the matter was, 
that the new brother was naked, and he must be clothed; ao» 
cordingly a fine laced suit was procured for him, and he was 
dressed in all the finery of military parade. Shortly after tiiis 
entertainment, Lages desired a private interview with Cotenel 
Clark; in this, he detailed a full account of the situatum of De- 
troit, and he offered his services to the Colonel, to obtain a scalp 
or a prisoner. The former Clark declined, upon the general 
principle of discouraging the barbarities of the Indians, and our 
desire to keep them still; a course of conduct which has ever 
proved most firuitful to our countrymen, and in many instances 
has united the Indians with our less scrupulous enemies. 
Clark assured him of his readiness to receive a prisoner; but 
charged him by no means to use such a oae ill. On the chiePs . 
takii^ leave, Clark presented him with a Captain^ commission 
and a medal, to secure the agency of this new politkal 
snmaiy. 



CHAPTER V. 

Secapture of St. Vincents by the British— Plans against Amerinns ■■ firench 
March to Bt. Vincent»— Capture— Return to Kaskaskia. 

After all this success with the Indians, Colonel Clark began 
to entertain great apprehensions for St. Vincents; no news 
had been received for a considerable length of time fixmi that 
place, till on the 29th of January, 1779, Cidcmel Vigo, then a 
merchant in partnership with the Governor of St. Louis, now a 
venerable and highly respected citizen of Vincennes, brought 
intelligence, that Governor Hamilton had marched an ejq>edi- 
tion fixMn Detroit, which had, in December, captured St Vin- 
cents, and again reduced it under the power of the British.* 

* There is an anecdote respecting Captain Leonard He1m» evincing an intrepidity whieh 
would HI be omitted: it has been communicated to the author, through the friendly interest 
of Judge Underwood, and his venerable relative, Edmund Rogers, Esq^ of Barren county, 
a biother of Captain John Rogers, and personally intinate with Claris tad his eAcera for 
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Owing to the advanced stage of the season, he had pos^xmed 
his operations against Kaskaskia, and in order to keep his rest- 
less auxiliaries employed, whom he had brought with him to the 
number of about four hundred, he had detached some against 
the settlements of Kentucky, and others to watch the C^o 
river. In the spring, he contemplated re-assembling his fences 
for a grand can^ign, which should first be directed against 
Kaskaskia. 

At this point, ^which he had no doubt of carrying, he was 
to be joined by two hundred Indians from Michillimakinack, 
and five hundred Cherdcees, Chickasaws and other tribes.^ 
With this force united to his own. Governor Hamilton had or- 
ders from the commander^n-K^hief in Canada, ^^ penetrate up 
the Ohio to Fort Pitt, stDeeping Kentucky on his way and taking 
light brass cannon for the purpose. So flushed was the British 
commander with .the hopes of conquest, that he made no doubt, 
he could force all West Augusta, (meaning the western part of 
Virginia adjoming the Blue Kidge.'^'') The same respected 
gentleman! informed him, that Governor Hamilton had not UMHre 
than eighty men in garrison, three pieces of cannon, and some 
swivels mounted. With the promptitude inspired by his emi- 
nent genius for war, our daring commander determined, like 
his most appropriate original, the great Hannibal, to carry the 
war into the enemy's country — as Clark said, "I knew if I did 
not take him,*he would take, me." He immediately fitted up a 
large Mississippi boat as a galley, mounting two four pounders 
and four swivels, (obtained from the enemy's fort at Kaskaskia,) 
which he placed under the command of Captain John Rogers, 

years. It is as follows: when Governor Hamilton entered Vincennes, there were but two 
Americans there. Captain Helm, the commandant, and one Henry. The latter had a can- 
non well charged, and placed in the open fort gate, while Helm stood by it with a lighted 
match in his hand. When Hamilton and his troops got within good hailing distance, the 
American officer in a loud voice, cried out, "Halt." This stopped the movements of Ham- 
ilton; who, in^reply, demanded a surrender of the garrison. Helm exclaimed with an 
oath, "No man shall enter until I know the terms," Hamilton answered, "You shall have 
the honors of war;" and then the fort was surrendered with its garrison of one officer and 
one private. Such is a specimen of the character of Colonel Clark's followers. They 
were the very choice of Virginia, and the western frontier. Dangers they scarcely coon- 
ted, and difficulties presented themselves but to be overcome. 

* Jefferson's Correspondence, voL I. page 457. 

t It is ffrateful to the mind, to record the essential services of Colond Vigo, who, at ttia 
advanced age of ekhty-sii, still takes so much interest in ancient transactional ai at the 
instance of the author, to institute inquiries into them, among his compatrioti. 
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and a eon^Mmy of forty-six men. This party had orders to foicf 
their way up the Wabash if possible, to station itself a few miles 
below the mouth of White river, suffer nothing to pass, and wait 
for further orders. 

This expedition being determined on, the French inhabitants 
of Cahdda and Kaskaskia, raised two companies of men; those 
of the former place were commanded by Captain McCarty, and 
those of the other by Cs^tain Francois Charleville. These, added 
to the Americans, made a party of but one hundred and seventy 
men in the aggregate: on the 7th of February, 1779, this forlorn 
hope commenced its march for St. Vincents, over the drowned 
lands of the Wabash, in a wet, though fortunately, not a cold 
season. This dreary and &tiguing march was alleviated by 
the politic management of Clark, who, to divert his men, en- 
couraged parties of hunting and invitations from the companies 
successively to feasts on game, and war dances of a night, in 
the manner of the Indians. In this way the party, after incredi- 
ble &tigues, reached the Little Wabash on the 13th; these dif- 
ficulties were, however, nothing to those they still had to en- 
counter. Ax this point, the forks of the stream are three miles 
apart, and the opposite heights of land five miles in the ordi- 
naiy state oi the water; at the time of Clark's arrival, the 
interval was covered with water, generally ^Hhree feet deep, 
never under two, and frequently over four.''* On the 18th, 
the expedition got so near St. Vincents, as to hear the moming 
and evening guns at the fort: and in the evening of the same 
day, reached within nine miles of the town, below the mouth 
cfihe Embarras river. Great difficulties were now e3q>erieiiced 
in getting canoes, in which to cross the river, and the men re- 
quired all Clark's address and command to keep their spirits 
firom filing. Still there was no sight of their galley, and canoes 
could not be built in time to save the party from starving in the 
destitute condition in which they were. On the 20th, the water 
^uard brought a boat to, finom which the most cheering intelli^ 
gence was obtained, of the disposition of the inhabitants of St. 

* In the midst of this wadinc, rather than marching, a litUe drummer, who floated 
along on his drum head, aflTorded much of the merriment that helped to dirert the minda 
of the men from thdr hardship.— Joama^ t/ tk* march by Mttjor Bwmm, 
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Vincents, and the continued ignorance on the part of the ene^ 
my, of our movement. There was yet a large sheet of water 
to cross, which proved on sounding to be up to the armpits; on 
the report being made, and Clark speaking seriously to an offi^ 
cer, the whole detachment caught the alarm, and despair 
seemed ready to possess them. Colonel Clark observing the 
depression on the faces of his men, whispered to one or two 
officers near him to imitate him immediately, in what he was 
going to do; he then took a little powder in his hand, and mix- 
ing it with some water, blacked his face with it, raised an In- 
dian war whoop, and marched into the water, imitated and 
ft^lowed by all his men without a murmur. So much does the 
conduct of men in large bodies, depend upon the address and 
tone of a commander; this trick of backwoods' invention, ccun- 
municated a new impulse to the party, and they stepped into 
the Water with the cheerfulness, which many troops tinder their 
9uf!erings, would not have shewn on land. A favorite song 
was now raised, and the whole detachment sung in chorus: 
when they had got to the deepest part, where it was intended 
to transport the troops in two canoes, which they had obtained; 
one of the men said he felt a path, (which is said to be quite 
perceptible to the touch of naked feet,) and it being concluded 
this must pass over the highest ground, the march was con- 
tinued to a place called the Sugar Camp, where they found 
about half an acre of ground not under water. From this spot, 
another wide plain of water was to be crossed, and what height- 
ened the difficulty was, the absence c£ all timber to afford its 
support to the famishing and fatigued party in their wading. The 
object of all their toils and sufferings was now in sight, and 
after a spirited address, Clark again led the way into the water, 
still full middle deep. Before the third man stepped off, Clark 
ordered Captain Bowman to fall back with twenty-five men, and 
put any man to death, who refused to march, for no coward 
should disgrace this company of brave men. The order was 
received with a huzza, and they all pursued their fearless com- 
mander; some times they were cheered with a purposed decep- 
tion by the cry of the advance guard, that the water was grow- 
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ing shallower; and as they approached nearer, the fiirorke cry 
of marinerfr— kmd — land — ^was hallooed out Yet, when they 
arrived at the woods, the water was found up to the shoolder; 
still the support of the trees, and the floating Iqgs for the weaker 
men, were found of the most essential service. To such a de- 
gree of exhaustion had this march through so much, and such 
deep water, reduced the men, that on approaching the bank, 
or radier, the high ground, they would M on their faces, leav- 
ing their bodies half in the water; because no longer aUe to 
continue their efforts. While resting at a spot of dry timbered 
ground, which the party had reached; an Indian canoe, widi a 
quarter of buffalo beef in it, some c<»m and tallow, was captu- 
red. This was a prize of inestimable value to men in their ex- 
hausted condition, and it was presently cooked into broth, which 
refreshed the men in the most acceptable manner, small as the 
amount was to each individual. In a short time a prisoner was 
made oi a gunner, who was shooting ducks near the town, and 
Colonel Clark sent by him a letter to the inhabitants of the 
post, infcnming them that he should take possession cf- their 
town that night; and giving notice to all, who were friends to 
the king of England, to repair to the fort and fight like men; 
otherwise, if discovered after this notice, aiding the enemy, 
they would be severely punished. Seldom has frank notice, 
been given to an enemy, and choice afforded to retire to his 
friends: it was resorted to in hopes that its imposing charact^ 
would add to the confidence of our friends; and increase the 
dismay of our enemies. So much did it operate in this way, 
that the expedition was believed to be from Kentucky; it was 
thought utterly impossible, that in the condition of the waters 
it could be firom Illinois. This idea was confirmed by several 
messages under the assumed name of gentlemen known to 
have been in Kentucky, to their acquaintances in St. Vincents; 
nor would the presence of Clark be credited, until his person 
was pointed out by one who knew him. 

To mask the weakness of the force, the soldiers had their in- 
structions to firame their conversation before strangers, so as to 
lead them to believe, there were at least a thousand men. One 
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circuinitaiice occasioned much surprise in the American parQr; 
that although a great deal of bustle could be perceired in all 
the streets <^ the town, not a drum was heard, nor a gun was 
fired firom the fort; in fact, as was afterwards learned, er^i the 
firiends of the British were afraid to give the garrison notice of 
Glark^s presence. About sunset on the 28d of February, the 
American detachment set off to take possession of the town, 
marching and countermarching round some elevations in the 
plains; and displaying several sets of colors, which had been 
brought by the French volunteers, so as to enhance the appear- 
ance of their numbers; then taking their course throu^ some 
ponds that were breast high, they encamped on the heights 
back of the town. Still there was no hostile demonstration on 
the part ci the British, and there was the utmost impatience 
with the Americans to unriddle the mystery. For this pur- 
pose, Lieut. Bayley was sent with fourteen men to commence 
the attack upon the fort; but the fire of this party was attribu- 
ted to seme drunken Indians, who frequently saluted the fort in 
tins manner, until a man was shot down through a porthole; 
^fidien the engagement began in good earnest on both sides.^ 
During the fire, when the American ammunition had become 
VOTy low, owing to a reliance upon the stores in the galley; a 
▼ery f(»*tunate disclosure of powder and balls, which had been 
buried to keep it out of the hands of the British was made by 
tiie owners, Colonel Legrass, Major Busseron, and other&[. The 
Tobacco's son formerly mentioned, now made his appearance, 
and offered his services with a hundred warriors; the offer was, 
however, declined, though his presence and counsel was de- 

* **Tliere is an amusing anecdote connected with the siege, illustrative of the frank and 
fearless spirit of the times; that while Helm was a prisoner, and playinff at piquet with 
Governor Hamilton in the fort, one of Clark's men requested leave of his commander to 
•hoot at Helm's quarters, so soon as they were discovered, to knock down the clay or the 
mortar into his apple toddy; which he was sure the Captain, from his well known fond- 
nass for that fine liquor, would have on his hearth. It is added, that when the Captain 
heard the bullets rattling about the chimney, he jumped up and swore it was Clark, and 

be would make them all prisoners; though the d d rascals had no bi!tsiness.to spoil hii 

toddy.'* Louisville Directory^ page 97. It is added, that when Helm made this exclama- 
tion about Clark, Governor Hamilton asked, **Is he a merciful man?" It seems an in- 
telligence was kept up between Helm and Clark, through the medium of Hehryls wife, 
wko lived in the town; and who had free access to her husband in the fort. Helm can- 
tfc>ned the British soldiers against looking out at the port boles; **for" said he, **Clark'i 
men will shoot your eyes out;" it accordingly happened, that one was shot ttatmgh tlie> 
eye, on attempting to look out, when Helm exclaimed; '*I told you bo."— Letter tf JM- 
i Rogertt Esg^ to the oulkor. 
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sired. The fire ccmtiiiued wkhout intermission, except for 
about fifteen minutes before day, until nine oV^lock the next 
moming. Our men would lie within thirty yards of the fiart, 
and untoudied, from Hoe awkward elevatioii <£ the platfonns of 
the garrison guns; the balls would do no dunage but to the 
bwldmgs of the town: while, on the other hand, no sooner was 
m port hole opened, or #Yen darkened, than a dozen rifles would 
be directed at it, cutting down every thing in the way. By this 
terribly concentrated fire, the garrison became discouraged, 
and could not stand to their guns; in the course of the moming 
a fierce demand of capitulation was made by Claik, but fimJy 
rejected by Govemw Hamilton; who dec^arod, ^e would not 
be awed into any thing unbecoming British subjects.^^ Our 
men were urgent for a storm of the fbrt, but Clark sternly re- 
pressed such rashness. In the evening, the British o6Bcer find- 
ing his cannon usdess^ and apprdiensive for the result of being 
taken at discretion, sent a flag desirmg a truce oi three days. 
This, Colonel Clark thought too imprudent to grant; althou^^ 
he. himself expected a reinforcement with artillery on the am* 
val of his galley: he proposed in return, that the British garri- 
son should be surrendered at discretion, and that Governor 
Hamilton should, with Captain Helm, then a British prisoner, 
Boeet him at the church. In consequence oi this offer the par- 
ties, with a Major Hay, on the British side, met each other as 
desired; when Clark having, r^ected the terms offered by Go* 
vemor Hamilton, the latter insisted on some offers bom the 
former; Clark peremptorily adhered to the first that had been 
menticBied. Captain ^elm attempting to moderate the excited 
feelings between the two officers, was reminded by Clark, that 
he was a British priscmer, and he doubted whether he could with 
pjN)priety speak on the sidject The British commander then 
fiaid, that Captain Helm waa liberated fipom that moment; bn^ 
Claxk refused to accept his retease on such terms, and said, he 
most return and abide by his fate. The British <tf cer was 
then informed, that the firing should begin in fifteen minutes 
after the beating of the drums; and the gentlemen were taking 
tbdur course to their reffl>ectiye quarters; Qoyemor Hamiltco 

H 
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now called to Cdonel Clark, and pditely inquired of him, what 
his reasons were, ix rejecting the garris(Hi on die liberal terms 
which had been proposed to him. The American officer then 
told him with affected severity, ^^I know die (mncipal Indian 
partismis from Detroit are in the fort, and I only want an 
honorable opportunity of putting such instigators (£ Indian bar- 
barities to deadi. The cries of the widows and orphans made 
by their butcheries require such blood at my hands. So sa- 
cred,'' said Clark, '^do I consider this claim upon me f<»* pun- 
ishment, that I think it next to divine, and I would rather lose 
fifty men, than not execute a vengeance, demanded by so 
much innocent blood. If Governor Hamiiton chooses to risk 
the destruction of his garrison for the sake of siK^h miscreants, 
it was at his pleasure.'' Upon this. Major Hay exclaimed, 
Tray, sir, whom do you mean by Indian partisans?" Clark 
keenly and promptly replied, "I consider M&joir Hay one ot' the 
principal ones." The change in Hay's coontenance was in- 
stantaneous, like one oa Hie pcont of execution; he turned pale 
and trembled to such a degree, that he could scarcely stand. 
Governor Hamilton blushed for his behavior in the presence 
of these officers; and Captain Bowman's countenance espreaaed 
as much contenq)t for the one, as respect and sorrow for the other. 
From that moment Clark's resolution relented, and he deter- 
mined in his own mind, to show Governor Hamilton every 
lenity in his power: he told him, that 'Hhey would return to 
their respective posts, and he would reccmsider the matter, and 
let him know the result by a flag.^' Upon the British ofibr 
being submitted to the American officers, it was agreed that our 
terms should be moderated; they were accordingly communicated 
to Governor Hamilton, and immediately acceded to by him. 
This capitulation on the 24th of February, 1779, surrendered 
Fort Sackville to the Americans; the garrison was to be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war. On the 25th, it was taken posses- 
sion of by Colonel Clark, at the head of the companies of Cap- 
tains Williams and Witherington, while Captains Bowman and 
McCarty received the prisoners; the stars and stripes were 
Kgain hoisted, and thirteen cannon fired to celebrate the reco- 
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very <£ this moit impoitant Btrong hold upon the Indian frontier. 
At this fiinrraider there wete seventy-nine prisoners received, 
and considerable stores: en viewing the strength of the fort, 
Colonel Clark was astonished at its easy surrender; bat on 
reflection was convinced, that it could have been undeimined, 
as the fort was within thirty feet of the river bank. If even 
that attempt had fiuled, his inlbmaatieQ was so exact that am 
the arrival of his artillery, the first hot shot could have Mown 
up the magazine. A few days afterwards. Captain Hehn was 
dispatched \xp the Wabash after a quantity of st(»es, upon their 
way fixun Detrdit; all of which were surprised; and 8t(«es to 
the anxHint of ten thousand pounds sterling, with forty prisoi^ 
ers, were captured On the return of this successful ezpedi- 
tion, with the Biitiah flags still flying, our galley hove in 
fii^, and was prquuring for an attack mpaa the little river 
fleet, si^posing it to be the enemy; but soon the beloved en- 
aiffo, o£ American freedom was hoisted at the mast head, to 
the joy and triumph of our countr3rmen. They were only^ 
mortified to find their services had not been lent in the reduc- 
tion of the post. After this brilliant achievement, over obsta- 
cles which might well have deterred the most eneigetic of 
commanders, it was not for a mommit looked upon as a suffi* 
cient eflcMTt, but on die contrary, it was only regarded as a Mep> 
ping stcme to other and richer triumphs. Detroit now presented 
itself in full view, to our bdd and inde&tigable officer. ^^Twice 
has this town been in my power,^ he writes to Governor Jefier- 
son; ^^had I beeii able to have raised only five hundred men 
when I first arrived in the country, or when I was at St Vin- 
cents, could I have secured my prisoners, and only have had 
three hundred good men, I should have attempted it.^ Recent 
intelligence had informed Clark, that the British force at De- 
troit consisted of but eighty men, many of them invalids, and 
the inhabitants exceedingly well disposed towards the Ameri- 
can interest. Indeed Colonel Clark had determined on com- 
pleting his bold enterprises, by an attack upon this point, with 
his present forces; when receiving dispatches froai Governor 
Henry, promising a reinforcement of another battalion, to 
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coniplelB the regiineiit, it was deemed mont prudent to pdatpoiM 
the ezpedkioi^ until such an inponnf ibioe abcwid amve* Ixk 
the meantiine Cokiiel Clark embarked on his galley finr Kas- 
kaskiay leaving Ci^tain Helm once more^in the command of the 
tow% and the superinteadenee of Indian aftiin. By these gal- 
hmt expeditknis, Colonel Clark most riefalj merited tfie high enoo- 
aiums of Chief Justice Marshall, '<that these bcdd and decisive 
measures, which, wh^er formed on a great or asnaB scale, mark 
ibe mOitBTy and enterprising genius of the man, wIm> plans and 
executes thenu'^ The circumstantial relation of these exploits 
now, for the JirH time, submitted to ^ American public, may 
afipeair to some, as too wide a digression from the plan of this 
history. The author thinks not; for tliey form an integral and 
almost important -part of Kentucky history; achieved under the 
auspices of om parent State, by a portion c£ t^ocfs drawn from 
this Commonwealth, when it, as well as the eastimm, IlMnois,^ 
formed a portiDn of the wide dcwoain of Virginia. Nor does the 
author thmk a more cruel mudlatkm of Kentucky history could 
be committed, than to omit these brilliant Illinois campaigns, 
iduch contriboted so materially to support ^ setdemeait of Ken- 
tucky, by distracting snd overawing her savage foes. To itie 
fsAad of the author, they present some of themost beautiM fkw- 
ers of western history, worthy <^die most assiduous care. 



CHAPTER VI. 



pint OoMitOf KMtookj^-Itt eOcan— Fint Oolon e l Stag e of St. Anplw, «r Lcnui^ 
Station— BritMi Proclamationa— Oaptare of Boone— Siege of Booneaborough- Land 
Law— Ita Cbnuniiaionaia. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the more immediate 
afikirs of Kentucky, the narration of which has been suspended, 
in order to present in one unbroken story, the achievements of 
the great western hero. It has been seen that it was owing to 



* Tlie weat Me of tlie Upper Mtaaivippl waa called Weatern IlHnoia, ander the Span- 
iali governaaantyai^d tliat portion on the eaatem aide, waa called Eaatem lUinoia.— wtfMtfaNt 
fnhobittanti. 
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Uf BfMcy^ thai die executir^ of Yiigiitta was induced to un- 
dertake the defence of Kentuoky at all, and atdieequentlyy tfast 
the legislsture eataUiahed it, aa an integral part of that ancient 
CoBiincmwealth. 

Hitherto Kentucky had scarcely formed an object of legisla- 
tive attention to the parent stale of Virginia; which was no 
doubt profoundly, and justly engrossed, by the soul-stirring con- 
cerns of that opening revdutioD, the results of which have, told so 
gloriously not cmly for die people of the United States^ but fiir 
the freedom and the happiness of the world. Still amidst these 
perilous and tremendous times of social commolion, the legisla- 
ture of Virginia haying declared the State independent oi Great 
Britain, oa June 20th, 1776, in October of the same year e»- 
tablished the cowUif of Kentucky, as has been previously menr 
tioned. The limits o£ the new county, which had previously 
formed a part of Fincastle counQr, in Viiginia, emlnmced *^a31 
the country lying south and westward of a line beginning oa 
the Ohio at the mouth of Great Sandy creek, (now Big Sandy 
river) and running up the 8ame,and the main or ncnrth-eastefly 
branch thereof, to the great Laurel Ridge, or Cumberland 
mountain; and with that, to the line of North Carolina,^ or the 
present State of Tennessee. 

''This may jusdy be omsidered an important event in the 
condition of the Kentucky settlers* As a part of Fincastle 
county, they had in fact, no part, or lot, in its pdice; nor could 
they vote at elections for representatives — receive military pro- 
tection, or be distinctly heard in the legislature, in consequence 
of their detached situation: but composiBg a county themselves, 
they, by the constitution o[ the State, were to be thenceforth 
entitled to two representatLves of their own choosing* They 
were also entitled to have a county court of civil jurisdictkii 
of matters in both law and iniquity-justices of the peace-— mi- 
litia officers — sherifi«-^coroner, and surveyor: in fine, to be a 
civil, and military municipality, or corporation; with powers 
competent to their own government, agreei^ly to the general 
laws of the CcHnmon wealth,"* 

t Iftrahalll, ptge47< 
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Our fint onmioiptl court, under the audutfity of Vifginie, 
went into q>er»tkm in 1777, at Harrodiburg; ^conspoB^A of 
six OP eight of the moet respectaUe men in the county ior lite- 
rary information.^ These ^had been commissioned by the Go- 
vernor of Yiiginia, as justices of the peace; and who could, 
noreoyery hold moodily scesioni for the dispatch of <»dinary 
business. The namea of Joim Todd, John Floyd, B^jamin 
Logan, John Bowman, and Richard Calloway, are recollected 
by Mr. Humphrey Marshall. Levi Todd was appointed the 
'first clerk of Kentuck^r, in its chrysalis conditi<m of a county. 
Tlie requisite oiicers for a regiment of milkia were also com- 
missioned; of which John Bowman was Colonel, being the first 
Colonel of Kentucky coimty.* He promptly placed the citizens, 
whether permanent residents, or not, in companies and battal- 
ioDS. Thus was organized ^is infent colony of Virginia, under 
the command <^ a county Lieutenant with the rank of Colcmel; 
no in^>erfect type of their British ancesttM^, who had migrated 
to Jamestown, and had founded the parent Commonwealth. 
Let us for a moment consider the situation df our pioneers at 
Uns period of their history. They were posted in the heart of 
the most ferorite hunting ground of numerous and hostile 
tribes of Indians, on the north and mi the south; a ground en- 
deared to these tribes by its profusicm of the finest game, 
tubeisting on the luxuriant vegetation of this great natural park; 
in a fiUness, not surpassed by the flocks and herds of agricul- 
tural society. It was, emphatically the Eden ci the Red man. 
Was it then wonderfhl, that all his fiercest passions, and wildest 
energies, should be aroused in its defence against an enemy; 
whose success was the Indian^sdown^l! So formidable were 
fliese enemies, into whose moutii our handful of hunters had 
lirown themselves, tiiat they occupied the present territory of 
Tennessee, and the whole north-western side of the Ohio river; 
now embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the 
territory of BGchigan. These territories were then the strong- 
hdd of the most ferocious and war-like tribes of Indians on this 
continent They had firequently wasted the firontiers d the 

-» Oormpondeiiee of Colonel Lopn witb CItrk. 
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Carcdaias, Pennsyhraiiia, audi Vkgiiifty with Ihe leumtewky 
mod with fire. Moreover, the enemy wme et this time freely 
aided by the arts and treaawe of Great Britain, furniahod by 
her military officers from DetKoit to Kaakaakia. Thue the pio*- 
neers of Kentucky were separated by three 4ir four hundred 
miles of Indian wilderness, from tfie nearest fort of their ooua^ 
trymen at Pittsburg; and frdly six hundred miles from the 
Beat of govemment in Virginia, with forests and Indian coun- 
try between. Undec these appalling circumstances, may nol 
the forlorn and perilous situation of our first settlers, bear some 
honorable compariscni with the gallant daring of the Others of 
our great republic, who led the way across the Atlantic wave, 
and founded the empire of fireedom at Jamestown, and at 
Plymouth? 

It was the turn ci Logan's fort next, to experience bA attack 
by about the same nuiiyi>er oi Indians, a^d probably by the same 
party which had so recently invested Boonesborough, and at- 
tacked Harrodsburg,* The garrison at that time consisted of 
fifteen men only. The two other principal forts were each 
kept hi a state of alarm by the Indians, so that no assistance 
couki be afibrded by the one to the othw. The distresses of 
the inhabitants, partknilarly of the women and children, may 
&intly be conceived; cooped up at this period of the year ita 
their c(»^ed statkms, and surrounded by a merciless foe. 
<<But aicbd by Logan, and encouraged by his eiample, the 
little handfol under his command, not exceeding thirty-five, the 
men less than half this number, would not complain, much less 
despair.^ What must have been the joy €i these beleaguered 
fi)rte, when on the 25th of July, 1777, aparty of forty-five re- 
cruits arrived at Boonesbocou^ item North Carolina! The 
Indians made their attadc upon liogan's fort, with more than 
their usual secarecy, while the w(»nen, guarded by a part of the 
men, were milking the cows outside oi the fort; they were sud- 
denly fired upon by a large body of Indians, till then concealed 
m the thick cane which stood about the cabins. By this fire, 
one man was killed and twoothers wounded, one mortally;the 
♦ lfanhat,page#. 
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remdne) with ^ women, got into the fort. When, having 
reached the protection <^ its walls, one of the wounded men 
was disooverod, left alive on &e ground. Captain Lqgan 
distressed for his situation, and keenly alive to the angiiish of 
his family, who could see him from the fort, weltering in his 
Mood, exposed every instant to be scalped by the savages, 
endeavored in vain fi)r some time to raise a party for his res- 
cue. The garrison was, however, so small, and the danger so 
appalUng, that he met only objection and refusal; until John 
Bfortin stimulated by his Captain, proceeded with him to ike 
fort gate. At this instant, Harrison, the wounded man, ap- 
peared to raise himself on his hands and knees, as if oiAe 
to help himself, and Martin withdrew, deterred by the obvious 
hazard; Logan, incapable of abandoning a man under his com- 
mand, was only nerved to newer and more vigorous exertions 
to relieve the wounded man, who, by that tinie, exhausted by 
Ms previous efforts, after crawling a few paces, had fallen to 
the ground: the generous and gallant Captain took him in his 
arms amidst a shower of bullets, many of which struck the 
palisades about his head; and broi^t him into the foit to his 
despsmring family. Shall an action of this high wrou^t mag- 
mminity, tell less honorably to the human heart, because it 
was performed on a small scale? Shall it weigh less in moral 
estimati(m, because two men were concerned, instead of hun- 
dreds or thousands! To the mind ci the author, the essence 
of exalted feeling and affectionate devotion is the same upon all 
scales of action; and the numbers upon whom it may have 
(grated, are only one of ^e extrinsic circumstances. 

Another danger now assailed &is little garrison— ^Hhere was 
but litde powder or ball in the fi»rt; nor any prospect of supply 
fWmi the neighboring stations, could it even have been sent for, 
without the most imminent danger.^ The enemy continued 
before the fort; there was no ammunition nearer than the set- 
dements on Holston, distant about two hundred miles; and the 
garrison must surrender to honors worse than death, unless a 
supply of tfiis indispensable article could be obtained. Nor 
was file task very easy to pass through so wily an enemy, or 
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Um dangan and diffoidlgr wmak kBsened^ vhsn ewa Ujrood the 
iMiiegen; owing to the obeciue and mtutttMnoiui w^, it wm 
neoeesary to pan through a &6j aoflUer^ in abfeoafc eteiy di* 
reetkn. Bat Ceptain Logas wasnotattwa to&lter.wheni'dii- 
tjcalied^ beoaose aBOompaased with danger; with two conipa*> 
ieDB be left the foit in the night. With the «^;aeity of • htmr 
tor, and the hardihood of a soldiery he avoided ^Him tioddeii 
wny by Cun^eriand Gap, which was moat liluiy to ho wajdaad 
by die Indians,^ and explored his ptsaage ovet the CiunbailnBi 
mountain where no maa had ever traveled befoe, throngh 
bmah and cane, over rocka and precipieea^ aiiffioient to have 
daunted the most hardy and fearless. In leas than ten days 
firom his departure, Captam Lqgan having ttbtained the desired 
soppiy, and leaving it with dtrections to has nan, how to eoodHet 
their march, arrived alone and sale at his 'Hliminutive statMy'' 
which had been almoet reduced to det^air. The esaost n^tbthe 
ammunkion, observing the direetions given it, arrived in safetjiy 
^ and the garrison once ma^ felt itself 10)16 todelend the fi)«t and 
mast^ of its own fortutie. Still, tiiey were ia»der the.umauai^y 
of blurting iof their, aupporf, iriiich daii^ expeaod thttW to the 
Indians, Who infested the whole nei^^iborhood. In this sitaatiBd 
the fori remained fimn the 9Qth df May unftU the monlbt^ Sep- 
tember; wheil, most unejepectedly. Colonel John Bowman anmd 
with a reinforcement of one hundred men. A detachmdob eC 
diesey considerably in advance of the main biOdy> ¥fm ils ap- 
proach to the Ibrt, wae &ed..€ai bytiie beaiogOfiBaodsevMal^f 
them killed p the refii nyide their way intotthe place, wUeb sdoii 
ltd to the du^ersion <^ the enemy. On &e dead body of one ft 
the detaehm^t, were found [Nrochona^kms 1^ the British Goviov- 
ndr of Canada, ofiferiog protoction to such of the inhabitants aa 
would abandcm the rebellkMis colonies, and denouncing ven- 
geance against those wha refused. Thus, was amnouneed to the 
western people, that the Indians and Brkish were united in die 
war againaC th^m. Logan, upon receiving thepapers fion the 
man who Ibund them, thou^ it most prudent, in the harraased 
and disstressed state of the garrison, rather than of the country, 
to conceal their contents. 
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The asBisteaoe of Cdimel Bowman was but temporary; ^hts 
Dften were engaged but to a short time^ and much of that had 
e]q[>ired cm ihe road;^ wh^ their term of service had been 
completed, they immediately returned to their homes. Thus a 
shoKt time deprived the garrison of its auxiliaries, and the fort 
was left to its resident inhalnitants;^ the Indians had not wkh? 
drawn frf»n the country; and yet, under this accumulation of 
distress, their ammunition was again nearly exhausted. ^^Again 
Logan left his ftonily and his fort,^ for the settlement on Hol« 
stpB, and with his usual promptitude and energy, obtained what 
he sought and returned again in saf^ to his expecting friends. 
^Soon after his return, his force was ai^fmeiited by a party un- 
der *Montgomery,^ which must have giVen peculiar anima- 
tioQ to the garrison after the departure of Ck)loDel Bowman^ 
troops. 

A second attack was now made upon Boonesborough on (he 
4th of July, by an Incyan toce of two hundred warrk»«. In 
tUs attempt, the garrison, not half the number of the enemy, 
lost oom man, and had two wounded; while the Indians had se- 
Ten kiHed) as was seen from the fort, although removed from 
dM ground, agreeably to the cust<nn of the enemy. This siege 
lasted ^^two days and nights,^ when the Indians ^losing all 
hope of 8uo(»8S tumultuously*^ departed, concealed by the aiiya* 
centUlls. 

*, ^^Notwithstanding these various sieges, the fields adjacent to 
the ftflrts were cleared of their timber^ and cultivated in com 
and vegetables,^ — some keepii^ guard, while others labored, 
and each taking his turn a& a hunter, at great hazard. Yet, 
amidst Aese muhipRed and hidden dangers, the intrepidity dT 
our hunters found it a relief, to take an equal chance with the 
enemy in the woods. ^^They thought themselves the best marks- 
men, and as l&ely to see the Indian first, as to be seen by him; 
while the first sight was equivalent to the first fire, and the most 
expert shooter held the best security ft>r his life.'^ The Indians 
had beccmie shy in exposing themselves before the garrison ; and 

* Possibly John Montgomery, who commanded a company in the Illinois battalion, and 
wat afterwards Lkatenant Coionel in the regiment of the lai 
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even in the woods, took some precautions to avoid renooanten 
with equal numbers. 

On the close oi this most ev^itful yeari 'Hhe Indians ^mp- 
peared f<Mr a while :^ and the only pennanent settlements yet 
fonned in Kentucky were at Bocmesboroughy with twenty-two 
men; at Harrodsburg, with sixty-five,* and at Logan^s fort, or St ' 
Asaphs, with fifleen. In this army of Kentucky, amounting to 
one hundred and two men, a few less than the first band 
of Plymouth pilgrims; the occasional militia fi^xn the nearest set- 
tlements, who had returned home in the autumn, are not es- 
timated. 

With this small number of fighting men in the country, no lan- 
guage can describe the distress, which was felt when intelligence 
was received of the capture of Daniel Boone, with twenty-seven 
men at the Lower Blue licks. The circumstances of this heavy 
misfortune were, that Boone, on 1st January, 1778, had with 
thirty men, gone to these Licks'^ ^Ho make salt for the difierent 
garrisons in the country, where the people were in great want of 
that article, without the prospect of supply firom abroad.^' The 
7th of the ensuing February, as he was hunting for the support 
of the salt-makers, he fell in with a laige Indian party, with two 
Frenchmen, on its march to attack for a third time, the devoted 
Boonesborough. At this moment the Indians particularly wanted 
a prisoner, who might give them intellig^ice; and while Boone 
fled, some of their swiftest warriors pursued, and overtook \aau 
Eight days afterwards, they brought Boone to the liicks, where 
twent}'-seven of his men surrendered as priscmers, by previous 
capitulaticm, in which they were promised life, and good treat- 
ment. The other three men of the party had been sent home 
with the salt, which had been made. 

The Indians most fortunately for Kentucky, instead of push- 
ing their advantage against the weakened forts, and with sudi 
precious pledges in their possession, sweeping the land by the 
threats of massacreing their prisoners; elated with their suc- 
cess, they proceeded to Chilicothe on the Little Miami. In 
justice to our ferocious foes, it must be observed, that during a 

Boone*t Narrative, page, IS. 
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mvKsk of three days in cold and inclement weather, thej treated 
the prisoners as they did themselves; *^e generous usage*^ 
says Bocme, ^e Indians had prounsed bef<»re in my capitula- 
tion, was aflarwaids fiiliy complied with.^ An instance of 
Iwtian Mihj a oontuiuance of which might have saved both 
belligerents many ruthless scenes. 

Early in June, 1778, a party of four hundred and fifty war- 
riors assembled at Chilicothe, armed and painted in their usual 
terrific manner, for another expedition against the mariced 
«nd signal object of Indian resentment and hostility — ^Boone^s 
fort on the Kentucky river. Now for once Captain Boone 
derived pleasure firom his captivity, as it gave him informa- 
tion of the utmost importance to his garrison; ^^d which 
he determined at all hazards to convey to it, in order to save 
it from deetructicm.'' *^On the 16th of the month, before 
sun-nse I departed,^' says the pioneer, ^in the most secret 
manner, and arrived at Boonesborough on the 20tii, after a 
journey of one hundred and sixty miles, during which, I had 
but one meal." Never could an escape have beeii more provi- 
dential finr the redemption of our forlorn pioneers; the jfort 
was in a bad state of defence; they proceeded, however, ^Ho 
vepair its flanks, strengthen its gates and posterns, and to form 
double baslionB; all of which was completed in ten days." At 
kngth one of ^e white prisoners escaping fit)m the enemy, 
informed our people that they had, on learning Boone^s elope- 
ment, ^^pos^MHied their e^qpedition three weeks." The Indians 
had epies out viewing our movements, and were greatly alarmed 
at our increase in number and fortificaiions. '*The grand 
councils of the nation were held frequently, and with more 
deliberation than usual. They evidently saw the approaching 
iioar, when liie Long Knife would dispossess them of their 
deshrable habitations; and anxiously concerned for futurity, deter- 
mined utterly to extirpate tiie whites out of Kentucky." Our 
-fodom band was not intimidated at the fearfol odds opposed to 
t^em; but in the face of so formidable an invasion, as was im- 
pending over them. Captain Boone, about the 1st of August^ 

* Boone** Namthre, peJKe 19. f I<)em, page 8]» 
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lT78y BMMie an i n c w riiop into tbe Indian oountry, with a partj 
nf linetean nen, in order to turprise a small town on tiio 
dckitof called P^tOieefe-Town. ^^e adraneed,^ fays he, 
<%tfda fiwff mttes thereof^ where we met a partjr of tfairtj 
Indiana on their maieh against Boonesborougfa, intending to 
join tbe others at Chilioothe. A smart fight ensued betwixt xm 
ibr some time; at length ^ savages gave way and fled.* 
Learning from two of his spieBj who had been sent on to the 
town, that the Vidians had deserted it, Boone returned widi all 
possible e3^>edition to assist the garrison at home. On the dth 
of August he passed a mixed party of Canadians and Indians, 
and on the 7th day, the party arrired safe at Boonesborough* 
Could aetive enterprise have been more gallantly displayed at 
tbe head of thousands, than by this sagacious and intrepid Cap- 
tain of rangers? In the face of an enc^my, twenty times 'his 
fbtCBf he carried the war into the enemy^s country.* 

<On the 8th of August, 1778, the Indian anny (if the term ia 
not hyperbolical) arrived, consisting of four hundred and fbrty- 
feor men, commanded by Captain Duquesne, eleven odier 
Frenchmen, and some of their own diie&; and marched up 
within view of our fort, with British and French colors ffying.'* 
Boone was summoned in His Britannic Majesty^s name to sur> 
render his fort; he requested two days for consideraticm, which 
were granted. It was now indeed, in die language of Boone^ 
^ critical time^ with the besieged: their numbers were small, 
the army before the walls powerful, ^fearfully painted, and 
marking their fiwtst^ with desolation.^ Death was, how- 
ever, preferable to captivity among such an enemy, and dlis 
could but be their fiite, when the fort should be taken by storm. 
The party, therefore, concluded to maintain the garrison to the 
last extremity. The horses and cattle were collected and 
brought into the fort; and on the evening of the 9th, Boone ro- 
plied to the summons of surrender, that ^they were determined 
to defend their fort while a man was living.^ Contrary to all 
expectationB, the garrison was then informed, that ^it was die 

* Boone'k Namthre, page 33. 
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o^rs of Governor HaioiUfa (the Briliah ofieer at Do(rofit)fo 
take them qaptiveand not to destn^ them$'^ but if niae'cf ua 
would CQine out and treat with them, they wodid immediatal^r 
withdraw their forces from our walls, and retum heme peaeea*' 
Uy.^ Although this is the exact statement of CSaptain Boone^ 
it almost surpasses belief, that so prudent a commander ilioukl 
hme listened to so insiduous a proposal, carrying deception 
pfjpably m its face. Yet the enemy's proposition was oi^ 
braced; and a treaty concluded within sixty yards of the fot 
Thp Indians then came forward and informed Boone, ^Hhat it 
was customary witlji them on such occasions, for two Indians to 
shake hands with every white man in the treaty, as an evideaee 
of entire finendship; they immediately graj^led us,'' says Boone, 
^but although surrounded by hundreds of sava^s, we ei:tricated^ 
ourselves from them, and escaped all safe into the garrisonf 
except one that was wounded," under a heavy fire from Uie 
epemy* The escape was as wonderful, and in d^ance of all 
rational probabilities, as the exposure had been weak and credu* 
lous to an extreme. The whole tra^saetion evinces an unao- 
countaUe confidence on the part of Boone, only equalled by 
the awkward treachery of his antagonists. Well may Mr. Mo- 
Clung, in his most interesting and lively ^^Sketches of WeHkBra 
Adventure," observe, t^'that there seems to have been a con- 
test between Boone and Duquesne, as to which should shew 
the greatest quantum of shallowness. The plot itself was un- 
worthy of a child, and the execution beneath contempt." Boonoi 
however, is said to have suspected treadiery, and to have sta- 
tioned a guard, and taken arms to repel it. 

The enemy ^'now attacked us on every side, and a constant 
fire ensued between us, day and night, for the space of nine 
days." During the siege an attempt was made to undermine 
the fort, which stood only sixty yards from the river bank; as 
soon as this was discovered by the muddiness of the water, pro* 
duced by the excavated clay, a trench was cut to intersect the 
mine in the bank of the river. When the besie^ejn^ found out 
uiis, by the clay thrown out of the fort; they desisted bota their 
« Boosed fYtrrtthre, ptge S3. f Bk it ch e i, pigt 63. 
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f^Mtttgrnskf and oa the 200x day of Augu8t,raiMd the siege and 
departed. During this formidable siege, which seemed te 
threaten so dreadfully, the ganrisoa ^had but two men killed 
and fiwr wounded; besides a number <^ cattle^ destroyed. A 
degree of injury almost incredibly insignificant, under such 
fearful odds of numbers; while the enemy's loss amounted to 
^^diir^-seren killed, and a great number wounded.^ K)ne 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of bullets were picked up about 
&e fort, besides those which had penetrated into the logs of 
the walls.^ Thus most fortunately terminated an expedition 
strcMDg enough, under a perseyering and energetic commander, 
with suitable followers, to have stormed every fort in the cown- 
try; and to have swet>t it clean of the white man. Providenoe 
ordered it otherwise, and as the author c<mfidently believes, for 
the good of mankind; which can never be extensively promoted 
under the dominion <^ the igmnrance, the brutality, and ^ fe- 
rocity, incident to a savage state. Sickly must the benevolence 
of that bosom be, which sighs over the triumph of civilizatioii, 
even in its ruder forms; for they are the harbingers <^ brighter 
and better days of difiusing li^^ and learning, and religion. 

The fall of 1779, was memorable for the removal of a great 
many femilies from the interior of Virginia and fixim the neigh- 
boring States.^ This extended emigration is attributed to die 
hiw then adopted by Virginia respecting the disposition of her 
vast empire of new and unappropriated lands. <^ this kw, 
eommissionCTS were to be appointed to hear and delerniine afl 
disputes relative to land claims, and to grant certificates of hav^ 
ing setded in the country^ and of rights to purchase before others; 
or pre-emption claims, as they were called, to those entitled 
to receive them.'^ The county <»f Kentucky, then syn<Miy- 
roous widi the subsequent boundaries of the Stste, was placed 

» Three handred Uirge famMy boats arrired duriDg tbe enminf sprinc at the Falla; aaj 
as manf aa ten or fifteen wagons coald "be teen of a dar. (rofnfr from them. By fini 
tijne, there were six atationa on Beargraai creek, with a population of six hundred m^. 
The price of corn fluctuated from fifty dollars per bushel, In December 1779, to one han- 
dled and sixty-five dollars per buaheU In January 1780, and thirty dollars in May. Thfsa 
prices were at a ssason of obstmcted navigatlbn, and In depredated paper; but tts Tahiita 
fold and silver js not koovn^Ctloiul FU^t Cmrofunienc^. , 

tMvtkaa,l,97* 
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under the jurisifiolioii cf diis board, composed of four ] 
with ^propiiate judicial powers. This Court had juriidictioii 
te these most interesting nHUt^rs invd^^og the whole real ee* 
late of the country, without a{^>eal; unless where one of the 
parties ccftdd not procure ^ attendanceof witnesses; in which 
ease, ^ claim was to be adjourned to the general Court for fir 
ml decision. Excqitions were made in favor <^ ndlitMy offi* 
cera in the service of the United States or the State of Virginia, 
who had a year from their resignation or discharge to perfect 
their claims. These {mvileges interfering so much with the 
ligfats of innocent parties, were afterwards limited. The com- 
aHoioners appointed to execute this momentous trust for Ken- 
tucky, were William Fleming, Edmund Lyne, James Barbour, 
and Stephen Trigg, all resident in other paits <^ Virginia. On 
Ihe Idth of October, this great land Court was opened at St 
Asaph's and John Williams, Jr. was appointed clerk. Some 
specimens of their adjudications shall be presented f<v the ou- 
jiottty of their nature. The first claim presented, was that ef 
Isaac Shelby, (afterwards twice Governor of the State,) to a set- 
tlement and pre-emption, as it was termedy for raising a crop 
^ «orft in ihe eouniry in 1776. It was granted: these techni- 
4MU (eras in the land law of Viiginia, require ejq[>lanation to a 
fjeawal reader. A settlement, consisted in an allowance of 
Hova hundred acres, or such smaller quantity, as the party may 
choose to include his inqprovement or cultivation, granted to any 
ferson, who should at any time before the 1st of January 1778, 
teve really and bona fide settled himself or his fiunily, upon 
any waste and unappn^riated lands on the Western waters, to 
which no other hath any legal rigjit or claim.^ For this grant, 
two dollars and a quarter per hundred acres, were exacted by 
the State. A pre-emption was nothing more than a rif^ 
(which every person entitled to a settlement possessed,) to pay 
the State price for any quantity of land adjoining his settlement, 
not exceeding one tiiousand acres, lliese latter claims were 
to be paid for at the rate of forty dollars per hundred acres; 
various other most equitable and beneficent provisions were en- 
acted for other claimants on the bounty of the State. Yet with 
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tfaip geneious diaracter plainly reprosented on the fiLce of the 
land law, even to an overflowing of chanty and consideration 
for the poor, selling them fimns even on these low terms, upon 
endit; never was a measure of legidation so fruitful of curses 
and calamities to any OMnmunity of people, as the land law of 
Virginia. It has proved a perfect Pandora's box to Kentudcy, 
constantly tricking her industrious and enterprising citizens 
out of the fruits of their brave and hardy exertions; distracting 
our courts and legislatures with its endless perplexities and re- 
finements. But of this on another occasion. The court of land 
commissioners aiseembled at difibrent parts of the county from 
Harrodsburg to the Falls, and on the 26th of January, 1780, 
declared its dissolution, after having adjudicated upon three thou- 
sand land claims. 

About the fn*st of April, 1779, a block-house was built where 
the neat and beautiful city of Lexington now adorns the State 
with her literary and scientific institutions. Here a settlement 
was begun under the auspices of Robert Patterson, who was an 
early and meritorious adventurer, much engaged in tibe defence 
of the country. Colonel Patterson was joined by die McCon- 
nels, Undseys and James Masterson; soon afler, Major John 
Ifonison removed his family from Harrodsburg, and Mrs. Mor* 
risen was the first white female settled in Lexington. 

This name was given to commemorate the battle of Leadngton, 
in Massachusetts, at the commencement of the Revohitionary 
war. A name finely calculated to perpetuate the noblest of, the 
patriotic associations, far which the people <^ Lexington have 
ever been distinguished.* 

• Lexington consisted at this time, of three rows of houses or cabini^ tin two outer 
rows constituted a portion of the walls of the stockade. These extended from the corner 
of the city, now known by the name of Levy*s corner, to James Bfarterson's bous^ <m 
Main ^reet. The intervals between the houses were stockaded; the outlet a puacheoo 
door with a bar to secure It. A block-house commanded the public spring, and a com- 
aioii field included the site of the present court-house. The discipline about the fort Is^ 
however, said never to liave been very rigid: nor was tlie fortification very strictly kept 
ia order. 

It is not generally known, that the south-western part of the State was settled as earhr 
M 178S. In the testimony on record, in the case of Craddock against William Russelv 
heini, in the Ck)urt of Appeals, Colonel Abraham Smart deposed, that his father had, 'at 
Ihat time, settled on Red river; and about five miles above the mouth of the Elk fork of 
JKed river, south-west of the present town of BusselviUe. Its noble spring was well known 
la 1784. 

To this may be added tlie following information respecting the same section of Ken- 
ftKkj. Judge Underwood inibnna the author, that bis ancle, Edmund Rogers, had oh- 
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Bryant^ station, about fire miles north^eastwani of hmag- 
ton, was settled by the Br3raiits in 1779^ and several staticBS 
were erected in the ne^jhborhood of the present town of Dan* 
▼ille. This notice nnist suffice for the rise of our towns, ttow 
meiging fast into the general settlement of the country in its 
wide extent 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OMOMl D«vid Soii;tra* Bxpedttion to New Orleim*— Defeat— Cuptun Benbam— OolOMl 



Bowman*! Expodition— Colonel Byrd's Expedition up Licking^-43eneral Georse Ro- 
nn Clark% aiareh fron Fort Jefferaon— Sbuta up tha Land office at Harr odiwuf " 
Expedition against Piclcaway. 

The annojranoe of the Indians sdll continued^ oecasioDally 
infiMiting the statioDSy and interceptiDg the traveler and the 
hunter,* yet the people pursued their business in the midst of 
hostility. 

There was a melaiichc^y illustration of this^ m an encounter 
of m^norable fatality, which todc place between a large party 
of hidtansy and Colonel David Rogers, and Captain Robert Beast- 
Ittiti^ commanding a couple of keel boats loaded with military 
stores, and manned by about one hundred men. The former 
ofiber had been dispatched by the executive of Vii^^nia in the 
preoediag year, to New Orleans, for the puqKNse of procurii^ 
supplies from the Spanish government at that place; in <»der 
to support &e military poets on the Upper Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi. This is mentioned in a letter of Governor Henry ad- 
dressed to Lieutenant Colonel Clark, and dated January 15th, 

aerred the (bllowinf drctrarataneeR, before there was any settlement south of Green ri- 
wtr, •*Thcre was a beech tree standing in a bottom on the margin of the east fork of Um 
aooth branch of Little Barren river, about a quarter of a mile from Edmunton, in Barren 
cbunty, which had upon it the name of ** James McCall, of Mecklenburg county, Nortb 
Oarolkia, June 8th, 1T70.* These words were cut in very handsome letters, with several 
initials of other names. Also on the Sulphur fork of Bay's fork of Big Barren river, at or 
near the JSuIphur Lick, now hi Allen county, south-east of Bowling-Green, the following 
words were found by the same anrient settler, rut in the bark of a beech tree— ^Jamea 
McCall dined here on his way to Natchez, June the 10th, ITTO."* Judge Underwood wlien 
a boy, has frequently seen these memorials of early visitors to Kentucky. Tlie party 
lirast, in all probability, have perished; unless some record of their visit may be prettrvii 
ia North Carolina. 

, * The ftlber of Joseph 8. Benham, Esq., of Uie Lonisvflle Bar. 
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1778. ^Wbea Rogers arrived at tbe mouth of the Oaark, amc« 
called Arkansas; he sailed up that river, some twelve or eigh- 
teen leagues, to ^ head of the back water, or overflown ground; 
and there he deposited his boats, and stationed his men, 
and ptoceeded with six or seven, including Captain Robert 
B^i^ham, down the Mississippi to New Orleans. When he 
arrived at that city, he found a ftitish slo(^ of war in the port, 
^e Cq)tain of which, suspicious of the object of an American 
party from such a direction, (a circumstance of no common oo- 
cnrrence at that day,) watched his movements narrowly, and 
impeded his business with the Spani^ officers. For althongk 
ifaey were privately disposed to promote the American interests, 
yet as the courts of Madrid and hondoa were not openly il 
war, embarrassment was unavoidable in the presence of a Bti" 
tish jRirce.t The situation of Major Rogers was truly critical 
and perplexing; under these circumstances, he found it nece»* 
sary to send Captain Benham through the appalling extent of 
Indian country, on the west side of the Mississippi, with £0* 
patches (it is conjectured) for the government of Virginia. 
Benham, with the hardihood characteristic of the times, subsist- 
ing principally on Indian com boiled in lie, to save it from 
the weavil, passed through the Indian wilderness, reached 
Kaskaskia, dien under the American arms; and proceeded 
to the falls of Ohio, in the spring oC 1779. Soon after his 
arrival at this place, owing to some unexplained succcess. 
Colonel Rogers, with two keel boats ascended to the same 
place, on his return to Pittsburg, and most joyfully took 
Captain Benham on board. The latter gentleman was then 
placed in command of one of the boats, and the little American 
squadron, the second escort of military supplies procured by 
our countr3rmen from New Orleans, moved on its destination 
up the Ohio. When Colonel Rogers reached the sand bar 
above the present city of Cincinnati, he found it bare more than 
half the width of the river. He now discovered a number of 
Indians cm rafts and in canoes, coming out of the mouth of the 
Little Miami river, which was then high, and shot its waters, 
* Judge DuiilaTy, of Obio. f The declaration of war took place January 16th, 1779. 
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and consequendy the IndiaiiB on their craft nearly maoeB the 
Ohio river. On seeing the enemy, Colonel Aogers oidered hia 
men to land and attack them; thinking he would be able to 
Sttiprise them. But cm landing and marching through the wil- 
lows with which the bar was then covered; and before they arri- 
ved at the place where they expected to meet the Indians, diey 
were themselves surrounded by nearly five times the^r number. 
The enemy quickly dispatched the greatest part of the crew^ 
with Colonel Rogers. The remainder endeavored to retreat to 
the boats; but they were pursued too relentlessly with the toma- 
hawk. One of the boats, however, escaped with two men and 
reached the Falls. Not more than nine or iexk ever returned to 
their families and friends. It may be safely affirmed, that the 
annals of Indian or border warfare contain not a bloodier page. 
Compared with the battle of the Blue licks, Rogers' defeat was 
undoubtedly the more disastrous. 

In both instances the success of the Indians may be attributed 
mme to the nature of the battle ground, than to their numerical 
superiority. They lay encamped at the foot of the river hiU^ 
a few hundred yards from its bank, on which Rogers and his 
men, stood anxiously watching the rafb and canoes mentioned 
above;, in this situation the Indians had only to Jlank to the right 
and lefl from the base of the hill to the river (a manoeuvre which 
they always perform with skill and celerity) to secure their prey. 
Thus henmied in, surrounded and surprised, it is only astonish- 
ing, considering the disparity of numbers, that they were not all 
massacred. 

Leonidas in the straights of Thermopylae, had not to coateod 
with more discouraging circumstances than the brave and un- 
fortunate Rogers in this bloody horse-shoe. The Indians took 
and plundered one of the boats by which they got considerable 
booty, consisting of ready-made clothing and munitions of war, 
which Colonel Rogers had obtained from the Spaniards for the 
use of the forts on the frontier of Virginia. It is a little remark- 
able, that only a few years ago, afler one of the periodical 
freshets, several gross of metal buttons were found on the bar 
where they had been buried ever since the battle. They wer« 
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dBpoflheil by the fisheimaii who found them, in Mr. Dorfuille^s 
Moieuni at Cinomnati. It may be asked what could have em- 
-bodied on the bank of the Ohio, at 00 eariy a period, four or 
#ro huadred Indian warriors, armed and equipped fi>r batUef 
They were from a predatory inctHTsion agamst the white setQe- 
meats in the interior of Kentucky — an expedition which they had 
uadeirtaken in the vain expectation of extirpating the seltleni. 
A bkjck-house in the vicinity of Lexington, had been beleaguered 
iiy them fiir several days. The chief of this daring band of ma- 
nmders was a Canadian Frenchman of the half-blood, by the name 
of Birde. Bcnm and reared among savages, he was alike dis- 
tinguished for cimiung and ferocity; qualities which are sup- 
posed to be somewhat peculiar to this Mongrel breed. Such, 
however, was the outline of his chamcter as drawn by Colonel 
OBinpbell, whom he carried a prisoner to Detroit, and who was 
mated by him on the way in a most barbarous manner** 

Captain Benham shortly afier breaking through the enemy^ 
line, was dangerously wounded through the hips.} t^Fortunate- 
iy, a large tree had lately fidlen near the spot where he lay, and 
with great pain he dragged himself into the top, and lay con^ 
Oealed among the branches. The Indians, eager in pursuit of 
the others, passed him without notice, and by midnight all was 
i^net On the fdlowing day, the Indians returned to the battle 
ground, in order to strip the dead and take care of the boats. 
Benham, although in danger of famishing, permitted them to 

* Letter of Joaeph S. Benham, Eif. f McCIung's SketcbM. 

t The suffering of Captain Benham, who in thii battle was dangeromly wounded is the 
left hip, and lay for wferal weeks at the mouth of Licltlng, befbre he was remored tottia 
Falla, ii well known. Ubi companion in dirtren, whoee arma were broken, ia etill alive 
and raeidea in the town of BrownsrUie, Peaneylrania, which at the thne he Joined Rogeri* 
expedition, was the ultima thule of western civilization, or rather emigration. 

Captain Benham left the Falls as aoon as his wound would permit, and returned home 
hy the way of New Orleans. About twenty years after, he again returned to the west in 
General Hannar^ campaign. In 1790, be was appointed OommisBary General to the ar- 
my under the command of General St. ClMr, and be continued in the senrice perfominf 
the moat arduous and responsible duties until aiter the treaty of Greenville, whieh put a 
period to this bloody sequel to the war of Independence. In St. ClairVi defeat, at the ra> 
qpest of the General, when the army was surrounded, he mounted his horse and wis 
among the foremost In leading on the Moody charge which broke through the enemy% 
Nnes, and saved the remnant of our troops. Here be was again wounded. Bntfowhaivt 
braved more, and endured more, and contributed more, in the exploration, conqv^ and 
MttieBient of the wcatera country, than this adventaroos pioneer. He was SMay yaars 
a nseftal and leading member of the Territorial and State Legislatures of Ohio. He Kvad 
tasNthe wBdemeas whkh he had assisted la eonquaring fkoas Uia aborigiaas, •«bii4diac 
and btoasoming as the rose.** 
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pass without making known his ccmdition, very correetly sup- 
posing that his crippled legs, would only induce them to toma- 
hawk him upon the iq>ot, in order to avoid the trouble of cairf- 
ing him to their town. He lay close, therefore, untH the even- 
ing of the sec<Hid day, when perceiving a raccocm descending 
a tree, near him, he shot it, hoping to devise scnne means of 
reaching it, when he could kindle a fire and make a meal. 
Scarcely had his gun cracked, however, when he heajrd a human 
cry, apparently not more than fifty yards off. Supposing it to 
be an Indian, he hastily reloaded his gun, and remained silent, 
ejq>ecting the approah of an enemy. Presently the same voice 
was heard again, but much nearer. Still Benham made no re- 
ply, but cocked his gun and sat ready to fire, as socm as an ob- 
ject appeared. A third halloo was quickly heard, followed by 
an exclamation of impatience and distress, which convinced 
Benham that the unknown must be a Kentuckian. As soon, 
therefore, as he heard the expressicm "whoever you pe — for 
God's sake answer me!'' — ^he replied with readiness, and the 
parties were soon together. Benham, as we have already ob- 
served, was shot through both legs! — ^the man who now appear- 
ed, had escaped from the same battle, with both arms broken! 
Thus was each enabled to supply what ^e other wanted. Ben- 
ham having the perfect use of his arms, could load his gun and 
kill game with great readiness, while his friend havmg the use 
of his legs, could kick the game to the spot where Beidiam sat, 
who was thus enabled td cook it. When no wood was near them, 
his companion would rake up brush with his feet, and gradually 
roll it within reach of Benham's hands, who constantly fed his 
companion, and dressed his wounds, as well as his own — tearing 
up both of their shirts for that purpose. They found some dif- 
ficulty in procuring water, at first — ^but Benham at length took 
his own hat, and placing the rim between the teeth of his oorh 
panion, directed him to wade into the Licking, up to his neck, and 
dip the hat into the water (by sinking his own head.) The man 
who could walk, was thus enabled to bring water, by means of 
his teeth, which Benham could afterwards dispose of as was 
necessary. 
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In a few <by« tfaoy had Hiiied aU the sqmrvels and bikdi 
wilhm reach, and the mkm wi^ th^ .bvokbn arm^ was eeiil out to 
drive game 'within gunshot of the spot, lo which Benhamwaa 
confined. Fortunately^ wild ttn^eys wave abundant in tinea 
Bfoods, and his conq>aiiion would walk around^ and dfiire them 
towards Benham, who seldom Med to kill two or three of eadi 
flock. In tlus manner, tiiey supported themsehres for sereral 
wedcs, until their wounds had healed, so as to enaUe them to 
travel. They then dufbed their quarters, and put up a small 
shed at the mouth of Licking, where they encamped until late in 
November, anxiously expecting the arrival of some boat, ndiich 
fihouki convey them to the Falls of Ohio. 

On the 27th <^ November, they observed a flat boat moving 
leisurely down the river. Benham instantly hmsted his hat 
upon a stick and hallooed loudly for help. The crew, however^ 
supposing them to be Indian»^-««t least suspecting them of an 
intention to decoy them ashore, paid no attention to their signak 
of distress, but instantly put over to the q>posile side of the rivery 
and manning every oar, ^deavored to pass them as rapidly aa 
possible. Benham beheld them pass with a sensation bofdering 
on despair, for the place was much frequented by Indians, and 
the a{^roach of winter threatened them with destruction, ujriess 
i^>eedily relieved. At length, after the boat had passed him 
nearly half a mile, he saw a canoe put ofl* from its stem, and 
cautiously approach the Kentucky shore, evidently reconncnCef- 
ing them with great suspicicm. He called loudly upon thmn fiv 
assistance, mentioned his name and made known his conditieii. 
After a long parley, and many evidences of reluctance on the 
part of the crew, the canoe at lengdt touched the shcnre, and 
Benham and his friend were taken on board. Their appearance 
excited much suspicion. They were almost entirely naked, and 
their faces were garnished with six weeks growth of beard. The 
one was barely able to hobble upon crutches, and the other conld 
manage to feed himself with (me of his hands. They were in- 
stantly taken to Louisville, where their clothes (which had been 
carried ofi* in the boat which deserted them) were rest<nred to diem, 
and after a &w weeks confinement, both were perfectly restored.^ 
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To punish these atlack% an ezpedkioa vms appointed against 
Old Chilkothe, oa the littk Miami^ to be comuMaded by Colo* 
QeL John Bbwmui. . The rendezvous was fixed at Hanodsbuig 
&r the people of the interior. Benjainin Logan, John Holder, 
Ja«B8 Hanrod, and John Bu^er, weve Caplains. George M. 
Bedinger acted as Adjutant, and some of die best men in the 
owatry engaged as prirato sddiess, to tiie nsndMr of three hun*- 
deed.. This was &e firH offenmne e3q>editien firom Kentnefcy, 
sinoe the sphrited incursion of Boone, previous to ^ last siege 
qf Booneeboroug^ during the preceding year. 

Great eapectatioBs were entertained of this ezpedhtion in 
Virginia.* Some of its officers were among the most «ucoes»> 
fut and efficient in Kenitudcy : such as Logan and Hanod. Hie 
party mamhed. in the month of July, widi their prorisionB on* 
their baQk3; they were well acquainted with the ground where 
iti W9a intended to strike the blow; and the movements were 00 
wiott e^khiotod, as to escape all disooviery. The Indians had 
never yet experienced a formidable invasion from Kentucky, 
and jseem to have entertained no appr^ension of a retaliatioa 
fer their annual invasions of this most vexed and hanassed 
lUnd. Cdonel Bowman^s party arrived within a short distanoe 
of the town, near night, and halted. It was then detemuned 
to make the attack by day-break; for this purpose, Captain Lqk 
gan was detached to encircle the town on one side, while Bow^ 
raoA wns to surround it on the other, and to give the signal 6t 
tt ffa au lt Logan immediately executed his part of the plan, and 
vmted &T his superior officers. Day began to break, and still 
there was no appearance <ii the detachment in front; Logan, in 
tho, mean time, ordered his men to conceal themselves in the 
j^raas and the weeds. The men in idiifling about for hiding 
p)A(Des, alarmed one g[ the enemy's dogs, whose barking soon 
bn9Ught out an Indian to discover, the cause <^ the alarm. At 
this moment, one of Logan's men dischaiged his gun; the In* 
dinn, aware that it proceeded from an enemy, gave an instan- 
tVAOOiaa iLod loud n^hoop, and ran immediately to his cabin. 
ThA alarm, was now spread, but stiU the time was not too lal^ 
Jcflkf foii^ Cbf mpond^nce, 1* 163. 
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for an energetic attack; Logan could see the women and chil- 
dren esd^ing to the woods by a ridge between his party and 
the other detachii^ent The Indian warriors repaired to a 
strong cabin^ wkh port holes in it, while Logan's men took pai> 
session of the cabins left by the Indians, and suddenly adopted 
die plan of forming a moveable breastwork out of the doors and 
puncheons or coarse plank of the floors, and pushing them te- 
waid as a battery against the Indian post. While these active 
measures were taking, Cdonel Bowman learning from a negro 
prisoner, that Girty and a hundred Mingos were at the Pidc- 
away Town, and had been sent for, ordered a retreat A 
circumstance which aggravated the distress oi tlus order was, 
that the moment our men uncovered themselves, they were ex- 
posed to a destructive flre firom the enemy in the council house^ 
while they marched through a prairie, whidi surrounded the town. 
A retreat was however most rehictantly begun; and instead of 
preserving any order, the utmost confusion took place; after the 
kMSs <^ several lives, the party was re-united, and the retreaft 
was resumed in better condition; with the painftil r^ectiQilf 
however, that the ezpediticm had not effected as much as it was 
at flrst entitled to expect. They only burned the town and ci^ 
tured one hundred and sixty-three horses, and some other epaikj 
with a loss oisix. or seven men, in spite of the fairest promises.* 
The Indian duef Blackflsh, the one who had headed an expedi- 
tion against Harrodsburg, and had taken Boone prisoner at 
the Blue Licks, at the head of about thirty warriors, pursued 
our party and was killed; Red Hawk, a new chief, continued 
the battle. Bowman, though a gallant and experienced <^ker 
made no detachments to repulse the savages, and our men were 
standing, as objects to be shot down. In this condition of things 
Captains Logan, Harrod, Bulger, and a few others, mounted 
the pack-4iorses, and scoured the woods in every direction, rushr 
ing on the Indians whenever they could find them. These 
offensive steps continued until Red Hawk was ^so killed, when 
the rest of the Indian party fled; and our men returned home, 
with a ]oBB cfi ei^ or nine killed in the two acticms; the loss 

* detain Patton^latA of LoulmrDle. 
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of the enemy was not accurately known; but no doubt it waft 
considerable, from ike intermitted pursuif*^ 

The expeditions into the Indian country, which had recently 
been prosecuted by Ck)lonels Clark and Bowman, seem at 
length to have roused the exertion of British power, in order to 
counteract the influence of the former, especially up<m their 
Indian allies. With this view, a formidable expediti<m was 
prepared, consisting of six hundred Indians and Canadians, 
commanded by Colonel Byrd, an officer in the British service. 
Two, or as Boone asserts, six field pieces, which accompanied 
this party, brought down the Big Miami, and then up Lick- 
ing, rendered the party resistless to the stockades of Ken- 
tucky, utterly destitute as they were of artillery. The march 
was totally undiscovered by our people, until (m the 22d oi 
June, 1780, the enemy appeared before Ruddle's station. This 
is the more extrawdinary, since the British party was *^welve 
days marching from the Ohio river to Ruddle's station; and 
had cleared a wag(Mi road a great part of the way.'f Colonel 
Floyd writes to Colonel William Preston of Virginia, early as 
May of this year, that a similar expedition with artillery was 
expected, and to be directed against the fort at this city. These 
fiicts evince a most extraordinary state of ccmfidence or weak- 
ness. 

The above station had been settled the previous year, on the 
easterly bank of the south fork of Licking river; three miles 
below the junction of Hinkston and Stcmer's branches of the 
same stream. This, the author believes is the first emyloyment 
of artillery against the forts of Kentucky; and must have ap- 
peared little less formidable to our riflemen, than it did to bel- 
l^erents, at the first invention of these terrible arms. The 
eann<m were moved up Licking by water, as fiir as the junctkm 
t)f the south foric of that river; whence the expedition proceeded 

* Cien. Ray thinks differently from the current account, and believes the attack failed 
from the vigorous defence hy the Indians, which prevented Bowman cetting neo^enoofrh 
to give Lojiran the sigifel agreed upon. 6en. Ray gives Aill credit to Bowman on tiUs re- 
treat, at well as on other occasions* 

t It is said that this expeditioii had been intended to eo-operate with Governor BiunS- 
ton's projected march from Kaskaskia, so happily superseded by tbe geniui of Geoigtt 
Rogers Clark.— Gwieroi friUiam Clark. 
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by land sgainst the fiirt, owing to the lowneas of the .iRater* 
A summons to surrender at discretiim to His Britannic Mar 
jesly's arms, was immediately made by the enemy, and dread- 
ful as the necessity was, there was no alternative but to coid> 
pty; reostance was hopeless. The fort gates were acoordii^j 
opened, and the Indians rushed in to secure the prisoners, and 
plunder the property. The same scene was acted at Martini 
station, higher up the South Fork, with the same result The 
prisoners and plunder were hastily collected together, and the 
retreat commenced with strange precipitation: mkny of the 
prisoners could not support this rapidity; among whom were 
necessarily most oi the women and children. These, loaded 
with plunder as usual with the Indians, were quickly released 
from their miseries, by the tomahawk of their savage foee* 
Those who survived, were di^rsed among the Indians, or 
carried to Detroit; whence they generally returned after seve- 
ral years detention. Yet deplorable as this invasion was to its 
immediate victims, it is a subject of astonishment, united with 
gratitude to Heaven, that its furies should have been arrested 
at these two points; instead of being directed against the sta- 
tions of the country generally. These were utteriy incompe- 
tent to defend themselves against it It is most unaccountable, 
that the very first and last expedition into Kentucky with artil- 
lery, should have returned with such utterly inadequate efiect 
How proud the contrast in &vor of our inde&tigable and en- 
terprising Clark! How humiliating and disgraceful to B3rrdt 
The former officer invaded the enemy's country with rifle 
troops, captured his towns, took his strongest forts armed with 
cannim, and kept possession of the country; while the latter, 
with only stmiU arms to oppose his artillery^ confined himself to 
capturing two paltry stockades; and hurried out of the country 
so &st as to compel the murder of several of his most helpless 
prisoners by his barbarous allies. Such is the contrast ever 
existing between genius and a capacity for ordinary routine. 
Colonel B3rrd,^ it is said, had previously limited himself to the 

* Tliere ii uiotbcr explanation more honorable to Colonel Byrd; it is, that aboelced bj 
the irreprpMiUe barbaritlei of the Indiana, he determined to arreaC hli expedition, and 
Ktum to Detroit. 
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Liddng fi»rt8,* and would not extend fats plan. At ^e period 
of this invasion, there were not three hundred fighting men 
nortib of the Kentucky river; and if the e!!q>edftion could have 
been kept together f<»r a week or two, Mr. Hmnphrey Marshall 
fididES, it might have depopulated the country. On such triffing 
drcumstances, appears to depend the ftrte of communities ; no 
doubt, however, overruled by the general laws of God's provi- 
dtaice, and the government of the universe. True it is, that 
^ Indians once successful to any degree, are, owing to their 
profound caution, bent against trying their fortune any farther. 
Thus the unexpected advantage whidi they gained in the cap- 
tore of Bbone and his men at the Lower Blue Licks, in 1779, 
ilMxft fortunately postponed the attack upon BoonesbcHrough, the 
erigmal object of the expedition, from February to August. 

To retaliate the mischiefs inflicted by the enemy, an expedi- 
tion against Pi<^away, the principal town of the Sfaawanees, 
situated en a branch of the Great Miami, was determinad upon 
by General Clark. 

The year 1780, is remaricable for the establishment of Fort 
Jefferson on the Mississippi, five miles below the junction of 
the C%io with &e &ther of &e western waters. Colonel Claiic 
effected this measure, notwithstan<!Kng the strong dissatis&ction 
of the settlers of Kentucky, as a wanton division and dispersion 
of their little force, in conformity, however, with instructiotas 
fipom Governor Jefferson;! in order to fortify the claim of the 
United States to the wertem boundary of ^e Mississippi, south 
of the CHiio4 It is now well known, tfiat neither the court of 
France, nor that ci Spain was friendly to the extension of the 
American boundary to the IVCssissippi. 

Every artifice of diplomacy was resorted to on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to prevent diis aggrandizement c£ the United 
States. The French minister at Philadelphia, had not not only 
disgracefully prevailed on Congress to instruct its ministers 
in France, to ^govern themselves by the advice and opin- 

* Mtnball 1, 100. 

t Gov«nu>r JefknorCB lettera, Jane 98, 1778, and January and ApriU 1780. 

t PiUdn^ UnlMd Stat«, 8, 95. 
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uxa^ of the French goTeroment; to increase the number of 
plenipotentiaries, in <Mrder to oyerrule the elder Adams; but 
finally obtained, and at the instance of Vii^ginia too, an instruc- 
tion to Mr Jay, not to imsist on the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, below latitude thirty-one degrees north. Spain, indeed, 
and not feebly suppinrted by France, endeavored to limit these 
States east of the Alleghany mountains, and to divide the couar 
try by the Ohio, between Spain and Great Britain. This ap- 
proach to converting Kentucky into a Spanish province, will 
merit a further notice in another part of this work; let it re- 
mind us of the services of that able patriot, John Jay, who so 
firmly resisted it, under clouds of embarrassment, at the courts 
of Madrid, and of Paris.* A moBt elaborate statement of the 
American claims, was drawn by a committee of Congress on 
the 17th of October, 1780. In this paper, reference is specially 
made, among other weighty considerations, to the fact, that the 
United States had j^obtained possession of all the important 
posts and settlements on the Illinois and the Wabash, rescued the 
inhabitants from British dominion, and established civil govern- 
ment in its proper form over them. They have, moreover, es- 
tablished a post on a strong and commanding situation near the 
mouth of the Ohio.'*^ It was in the spring of this year, that this 
fort was established; and it has been seen that the representar 
tion by Congress, which is attributed by Mr. Pitkin, to Mr. 
Madison, was drawn up in the ensuing October. The express 
instructions of Govemw Jefierson on the 28th June, 1778, now 
conclusively place the politic measure of establishing this fort on 
the Mississippi, and below the Ohio, to the comprehensive mind 
of this statesman. 

The increase of counties which has been abready mentioned, 
necessarily gave rise to a proportionate expansion of our mili- 
tary and civil oiganization; for each county, according to the 
laws of Virginia, required a similar municiple system. For 
these purposes, John Floyd was appointed first county Lieutei^ 
ant Colonel, and William Pope, the fiither of the present Wil- 
liam Pope, Sen. of Jefferson, Lieutenant Colonel; Benjamin Lo- 

* Jar*8 Life, 1, 337. f Pitkin's United Btatei, S, 513. 
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gan, Colonely and Stephen Trigg, Lieutenant ColcMiel, of Lin- 
coln; John Todd, Colcmel, and Daniel Boone, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, of Fayette county. These regiments were formed into a 
brigade, which was placed imder the command of General 
George Rogers Clark. A commission of '^Brigadier General of 
tiie forces to be embodied on an expedition westward of the 
Ohio,'' is preserved among his papers. It is dated January 22d, 
1781, and signed by Thomas Jefferson. 

Each county had likewise a court of qualified civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction; yet there was no court competent to try 
capital cases, nearer than Richmond, the seat of government 
for Virginia. The county courts, however, held quarterly ses- 
sions, at which they could try and punish misdemeanors, by fine 
and imprisonment; adjudicate matters at common law and chan- 
cery, of a civil nature over four dollars and one-sixth; or twenty- 
mo shillings. The rest of the judicial business was transacted 
at the monthly sessions, or by the magistrates individually; these 
were conservators of the peace and superintended the local 
concerns of each county. Fortunately, owing to the simplicity 
of manners, and the equal and rude state of property, there 
were few temptations to violence, requiring the interposition of 
criminal law. The first surveyors in the new counties, were 
Xieorge May, in Jefferson, Colonel Thomas Marshall, in Fay- 
,ette, and James Thompson, in Lincoln county. The services 
of the two latter were loudly, and for some time vainly called 
for. 

The new system of defending the country by General Claric, 
may deserve a few words. Spies and scouting parties were 
scattered over the frontier, who reported to the General, posted 
-at Fort Nelson, in Louisville ; to these was added a row galley, 
constructed for plying up and down tiie river.^ This was built 
at Louisville, the wreck of which is said to have produced the 
formation of the point of Beargrass creek, above the present 
city. This served as a floating fortification; but was confined 
in its scouting expeditions between the mouth of Beargrass and 
licking river. Limited as this sphere of duty was, it is said 

AIM. 
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to have had a good effect in prereatbig Indian tmf^iS^dam 
across its line of operations; and to have onoe stopped a fonai" 
daUe invasion near its upper station. Ilie aversion, howfffWj 
ef the militia to acting on this element, and the reduction of the 
regular force, compelled the General to lay aside the galley be- 
fore &e end of the year. The plan itself so novel on the wes- 
tern waters, however, shews the military readiness of its author, 
who was never at a loss for expedients suited to his ntuatioB. 

In September, 1781, a station settled by 'Squire Boone, (a ' 
brother of the great hunter, and unequalled woodsman,) near 
where Shelbyville is now built, became alarmed at die appear- 
ance of Indians in its neighborhood; and determined to remore 
to the stronger setdements on Beargrass. While efiecting this 
purpose, the party encumbered with women, children, and housa- 
hold goods, was attacked by a large body of the enemy neiar 
Long Run, defeated and dispersed with considerable loss. Col. 
Johh Floyd learning this disaster, repaired with honorable 
promptitude, with twenty^five men, to relieve the white party, 
axid chastise the Indians. He advanced with commendaUe 
cauti<m, dividing his men into two parties; and yet, in spite of 
his prudence, he fell into an ambuscade of two hundred hidiBns. 
He was defeated with die loss of half of his men, and nina or tan 
of the Indians were killed. While Colonel Floyd was retreating 
on foot, nearly exhausted and closely pursued by tiie Indians, 
Captain Samuel Wells, who retained his horse, dismoimted and 
gave it to Floyd, and ran by his side to suppcnrt him. The mag- 
nanimity of the action is enhanced by the previous hoatilify 
between these officers, which was, however cancelled forever*— 
^^ey lived and died friends.^' 

Afler this officer had effected the establiriimefit of finrt Ja^ 
ferson, on die Mississippi, to be noticed hereafter, he proceeded 
with two men, Josiah Harland, and Harmar ConoUy, on foot, to 
Harrodsburg. The perils of such a march, can scarcely foe 
appreciated at this day. Hiey had painted themselves like In- 
dians, and had advanced without interruption, as far as tlie 
Tennessee river. This they found foaming with high water, 
« Cokmd Floyd% lettert. 
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and Indiuis were huntiiig on both sides of the river. Our chief 
and his cowfwmionii, quickly fiutened a raft together, with grape 
Tines, to support their rifles and clothes, and dashed into the ri- 
ver, in its state of flood. They had got some distance, before 
they were perceived by the Indians, owing to the high banks; 
when the enemy discovered them, they quickly exchanged 
whoops of intelligence. But our party availing themselves of a 
deep creekj which put in on the opposite side of the river, placed 
it between them and their pursuers, by landing below its mouth, 
while die Indians had to ascend the stream for a passage; the far- 
mer having landed, dashed on their destination. By this ma- 
noBuvre, they escaped. Yet to their own countr3rmen their 
disguise was so complete, that in approaching a fort on Red 
river, they were mistaken for Indians; and it was only the name 
of Clark loudly hallooed out, and the knowledge of his exploits, 
that removed the impression. 

On this route, our party met with a laige body of emigrants, 
forty in number, actually starving firom inexperience of the hun- 
ters among them, in killing bufyo. The high hump of this 
animal on its shoulder, requires an aUowance by a practiced 
eye, to hit the heart; this source of error was unknown to 
the new comers, and all their balls missed killing their ob- 
jects. Clark and his companions soon set them right with 
the first herd of bufialo they met, after their rencounter, by 
killing fourteen head before they stopped. It seems, that skill- 
fttl hunters can arrange themselves so as to run parallel with a 
herd of buffido, killing and loading as far as they can run. 
This conduct of our hunters struck the group of strangers with 
such astonishment, when they contrasted the success of the 
three new hunters, with the ftdlure of their own men, them- 
selves expert woodsmen, with all other game; that they were 
teady to look upon Clark and his two coadjutors, as something 
more than mortals in disguise. A party thus strangely rescued 
itook starvation, in the midst of wild game, might well be disor- 
dered in their judgments at first 

On arriving at Harrodrimi^g, Clark found a concourse of 
people fixxn every direction, waiting to enter lands in the sur« 
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▼eyor^ office. This was the engreesing subject of alt tMtt^ 
dioughts; as eagerly and wifli as moch avidity^ amidst ttnaa 
hostile forests, as m any stock mufcet of a ccmMievcial city. T» 
propose a miHtary eipedition, demanded by the interests of the 
conntry, to men mider sudr keen and potent excitement) wooM 
have been worse than useless. Should the more generous mA 
gallant engage in it, they would leare the selfish and the gffaep- 
ittg speculator behind, to despml them of the richest fruits of Ibe 
country, which they were defending. In this predicanieH^ 
Clark proposed to Mr. G. May, the surveyor of Kentuoky 
county, to ^Amt up has office, and then all woukl turn their at^ 
tention to the defence of the country. This Mr. May dedarsd 
he bad no authcmty to do; but if General Claik weukl iisni 
eodi an order, he would be the first man to obey it Hie Qm^ 
eral accordingly caused a wrinen <ffder to be plaeed en the <ter 
o£ the surveyor's office, notifying all persons, tiiat the <lffiee 
was shut by an order from Brigadier General Clark, until after 
*an expedition could be carried on against the enemy. This 
measure, and the high military popularity possessed by General 
Clark, commanded any number of volunteers, in edditkm to 
his own St&te regiment, Which was giEtfrisoning Fcnrt Nelson at 
the Falls of Ohio. The expeditkn commanded by Clark, ooii> 
sisted of two regiments, one under command of Cokinel B. 
Logan, and the odier under that of Colonel William L^m. The 
point of rendezvous for both, was the mouth of Licking river, 
where they assembled with artillery conveyed up the river Aom 
file Falls. The force when all assembled, amounted to nearly a 
thousand men.f 

The secrecy and dispatoh, which had ever attended the 
movements of fiiis efficient ommiander, continued to ma^ his 
prbgress on this occasion; the Indiati town was approached 
without any discovery, and as soon assailed, when a sharp 
conflict ensued, in which seventeen of the ^nemy were shtin, 
with an equal loss upon our part. The rest fled, the town was 

* Wtaen Colonel Clark arrived at the FaOe, lie leeeived.a letter from Governor JeS|nr* 
ton, advMng mcb an expedition, wtMte IMa of April, m net reodved On Utt of J^, 
following. 

t Captain Patton myn nine bandied and ninety-eiglil. 
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then reduced to ashes, the gardens and fields laid waste; such 
are the melancholy means of caoying on war with barbarian 
tribes, who without the intervention (^ a large civil body of 
society, not partakers in the ^var, can only be made to feel its 
honors, by bringing home to themselves the dreadful suffenngs 
which they inflict. 

From Pickaway, Colonel Benj^imin Logan was detached 
against another Indian town, about twenty miles distant. This 
was, however, found deserted, and it was destroyed by our 
troops, as well as a store (British, it is presumed,) bom which 
fhe Indians had been supplied with arms and ammunition. This 
latter object, indeed, formed the principal aim of the party. 
Owing to these offensive measures, Kentucky enjoyed some 
breathing time, while the Indians were engaged in rebuilding 
their haUtatioos, and obtaining jwpvisions by hunting, to supply 
&e ksB oftbelr cn^. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 



ItentoiBky countr divided into Lineolii, Fayette and Jeffetvon— Erection of Fort Jeflbr 
aoa on tlie Uteinippi— Spaniili and Frencli intriguea at Parii agaimit tlw wettera 
bonndanr of tlie United States— McKee and Girty— Attack on Bryanfto Station— Battle 
Of tlM Blue Lkkt-Eljqpedition of General Clark to the Cbilicotliea in 1782— Early 
manners and state of the arts in Kentucky. 

. By the first of November of this year, the population of the 
State had advanced with such rapid strides, that the legisla- 
ture of Viiginia sub-divided die county of Kentucky into three 
parts; ass^ing different names to each. They were called 
J^ersany Faifette^ and Lmcoh' The former embraced that part 
of the old county, which lay south of the river Kentucky, north 
of Green river, and west of Big Benson and Hammond^s creek; 
the second beginning at the mouth of the Kentucky river, ex- 
tended up its middle fi^ to the head, and embraced the north- 
em and eastern portion of the present State on that side of the 
Kentucky; the residue ot the primitive county was called 
Lincoln. 
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The ettablishment, h6wever, of fart Jefferson, formerly men- 
tionedy provoked an attack upon it by the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, on whose lands it was built, without their consent. A pur- 
chase had, however, been positively instructed to be made oi the 
Indians, by the Governor oi Virginia; though the circumstances 
which prevented it are now unknown. In resentment it is sup- 
posed, of this threatening intrusion, Colbert, a Scotch gentleman 
who had ingratiated himself with these Indians, and the ancestor 
of the present chiefs of that name, i4>peared with all his warriors 
before fort Jeflferson, in the summer of 1781. llie attack, it 
is said by one, who was a boy in the fort at the time, lasted 
ifive days. The Indians principally encamped on the island 
opposite to the fort, now known as island No. 1, just above 
Mayfield's creek. The garrison not exceeding thirty men, under 
Captain George, (two4hirds of whom were sick with the ague 
and fever) were reduced to the lowest extremity. Pumpkins, 
with the blossom yet on them, afibrded their principal food. 
On the sixth day Colbert and George met under a flag of truce, 
to agree upon terms of capitulaticm; but they were unable to 
effect it As Colbert was retiring, he received a wound from 
*some of the Indians, who were with our men in the block- 
houses, and fell This treachery according to our own usages, 
enraged the Indians to the utmost pitch of exasperation: at 
night they collected all their forces, and made a furious assauH 
upcm the fort, endeavoring to take it by storm. When the In- 
dians had advanced in very close order, Captain George Owen, 
who c<Mnmanded one of the block-bouses, had the swivels load- 
ed with rifle and musket balls, and fired them in the crowd. 
The consequent carnage was excessive, and dispersed the ene- 
my. At the same time General Clark, who was stationed at 
Kaskaskia, and had been sent for, arrived with provisions and a 
reinforcement, which effectually raised the siege, to the great 
relief of the garrison. 

This fort was some time afterwards abandoned, from the dif- 
ficulty of supplying such remote and detached posts. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the Stale of Kentucky, goaded to madness 
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a8 she has been by Indian outrages; subnutted to the occupa- 
tion of the southrwestem section (^ her territory by the Chicka- 
sawsy until their title was peaceably extinguished by the treaty 
of 1818, with that tribe. The &ct offers an exemplary regard 
for aboriginal claims, which may well dictate a lesson of for- 
bearance with the tribes of the forest, to all the members of the 
confederacy. 

The opening of 1782 was marked by several successful enter- 
prises on the part of the enemy, with more than usual fatality to 
the whites. They were the precursors to misfortunes of deeper 
dye, and more extensive calamity, than had yet befallen our bar- 
rassed countrymen. Among other calamities of the times 
Laughery^s defeat should not be omitted. This dficer was 
coming down the Ohio river, to join the Kentuckians with one 
hundred and seven men; he was attacked below the Great 
Miami, at a creek which still retains the name of the unfortunate 
commander, and the whole party was killed or captured. 

*"In the month of May, a party of about twenty-five Wyan- 
dots, invested EstilPs station, cm the south of the Kentucky 
river, killed one white man, took a negro prisoner, and after 
dBsXroymg the cattle, retreated. Soon after the Indians disi^ 
peared. Captain Estill raised a company of twenty-five men — 
with these he pursued the Indians; and on Hinkston^s fcu^ of 
Licking, two miles below the Little Mountain, came within 
gunshot of them. They had just crossed the creek, which in 
that part is small; and were asc^iding one side, as EstilPs 
party descended the other, of two approaching hills, of mode- 
rate elevation. The water course which lay between, had 
produced an opening in the timber and brush, conducing to 
mutual discovery; while both hills were well set with trees, 
interspersed with saplings and bushes. Instantly after discov- 
ering the Indians, some of Captain EstilPs men, fired at them; 
at first they seemed alarmed — and made a movement like 
flight: but their chief, although wounded, gave them orders to 
stand, and fight^-on which they promptly prepared for batde, 
by each man taking a tree, and fiicing his eoemy, as nearly in 
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a Hne as practicable. In this poBiticm they returned the fire, 
and entered into the battle, which they considered as inevitable; 
with all the fortitude, and animation of individual, and concert- 
ed bravery; so remarkable in this particular tribe. 

^In the meantime, Captain Estill, with due attention to what 
was passing on the opposite side, checked the progress of his 
men at about sixty yards distance from the foe, and gave orders 
to extend their line in j&ont of the Indians, to cover themselves 
by means of the trees — and to fire, as the object should be eeeOf 
with a sure aim. This order, perfectly adapted to the occa- 
sion, was executed with alacrity, as far as circumstances would 
admit, and the desultory mode of Indian fighting was thought 
to require. So that both sides were preparing, and ready, at 
the same time, for the bloody conflict which ensued: and which 
proved to be singularly obstinate. 

"The numbers were equal; some have said, exactly twenty- 
five on each side— others have mentioned, that Captain EstiU, 
upon seeing the Indians form for battle, dispatched one or two 
of his men, upon the back trail, to hasten forward a small rein- 
forcement, which he expected was following him; and if eo, it 
gave the Indians, the superiority of numbers, without producing 
the desired assistance, for the reinforcement never arrived. 

*Wow were the hostile lines within rifle shot — and the action 
beccMne warm and general to their extent. Never was battle 
more like single combat, since the use of fire-arms; each maa 
sought his man**«nd fired only when he saw his mark— - 
wounds and death were inflicted on either side— neither ad- 
vancing nor retreating. The firing was deliberate — ^with eau- 
tion they looked, but look they woukl for the foe; although life 
itself was oflen the forfeit And thus both sides firmly stood— - 
or bravely fell — for more than one hoinr: upwards of (mefourtfa 
of the combatants had follen never more to rise, on either iide^ 
and several ot^rs were wounded. Never, probably, was the 
native bravery or collected fortitude <^ men, put to a test more 
severs. In the clangor of an ardent battle, when death is fop- 
gjoaiea, it is nothing for the Inave to die— -when even cowaids 
die like brave men— 4Mit in the cool and lingering expeetatioii 

L 
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of death, n<me but the man of true courage can stand, ^ch 
were those engaged in this conflict. Never was manoeuvering 
more necessary, or less practicable. Captain Estill had not a 
man to spare from his line, and deemed unsafe any movement 
in front, with a view to force the enemy from ikeir ground; be- 
cause in such a movement he must expose his men, and some 
of them would inevitably fall, before they could readi ihe ad- 
versary. This would increase the rdative superiority of the 
,enemy — ^while they would receive the survivors with the tomar 
hawk in hand; in the use of which they were practiced and 
expert. He clearly perceived that no advantage was to be ob- 
tained over the Indians, while the action was continued in their 
own mode of warfare. For although his men were probably 
ihe best shooters^ the Indians were undoubtedly the most ex- 
pert hider9 — ^that victory itself, could it have been purchased 
with the loss of his last man, would a£R)rd but a melancholy 
Consolatkxn for the loss of friends and comrades; but even of 
victory, without some manoeuvre, he could not assure himself. 
His situation was critical; his fate seemed suspended upon tke 
events c^the minute; the most prompt expedient was demanded; 
he cast his eyes over the scene; the creek was before him, and 
seemed to oppose a charge on the enemy — ^retreat he ooold not 
X)n the one hand, he observed a valley running firom the creek, 
toward the rear of the en^ny^ line; and immediately combki- 
ing^ this circumstance with the urgency of his situation, res- 
dei^d the more apparently haaardous, by an attempt of the in^ 
4mjan to extend their Ime, and take his in flank; he detenuMd 
4o detach ^ of his meia by tUs valley, to gain tiie flask or rear 
«C tie enemy; whfle himself, with the residue, maintained ins 
fobition in fi!aiit. 

<<The de^tachment was acooidingly wmit under the oommasd 
at lacmlttttu^ Myier; io mhatA Ihe route was shown, and th» 
«rider ^given, coi^brmaMy to dw «bov9 memliciied detenniBBi*> 
liOAt unfortunately) however, it was not oancuted. The l i mi 
leilsmtf. either nistaldng his way^or intentionalfy beferayinglMi 
diityyhisrihonor,aad hm Oaptain^did not pfOMtd with the r^r 
diBp&lob*«<«tid.<4faie Tniiinwj aMenthre to oeeunisnoei^ 
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fMJbg out the weakened conditioii of their edvensriesy ruikied 
iifMMi them aad compelled a retreat, aftor Captain Eatill and 
eight of his men were killed. Four others were badly wounded^ 
wbo^ notwithntandiwgi nwde theii escape; so that only nme 
fell into the hands of the savagesy who scalped and stri^pped 
Uma of coufse. » 

<'It was believed by the survivors oi that actktt, that oiie*half 
of the Indians were killed, and this idea was conroboiated bjr 
reports fiom their (owns. 

^There is also a tradition that Miller, with his detachmentp 
crossed the creek — fell in with the enemy — lost one or two of 
his men— and had a third or fourth wounded befiure he retreated* 

^This action is said to have lasted two hours, and there 
seems to be nothing wanted in its circumstances but numbers^ 
with the pomp and tactics of modem war, to make it memoinir 
hie. Memorable it wiU be to those £riendi of the brave de*' 
fenders of their country, whose heart received the pang given 
1^ the repcnrt of this event— memorable it will be to the few 
who survived it — ^whether by absconding with the Lieutenanli 
in. a moment of dismay, they forfeited the praise which they 
had previously merited— or by standing with their Captain 
until his &11, they yielded to superior numbers, a victory which 
was due to their courage and fidelity — and which a superior 
&uce alone could have extorted from them^ Memorable it will 
also be in the simple annals of Kentucky, for the equality of 
the opposing numbers — for the great fortitude with which it 
was maintained — for the uncommon proportion q£ the slain — 
for the error d the Lieutenant*-and for the death of the Cap- 
tain. In grateful remembrance of the personal bravery and 
good conduct of Captain Estill, a county of the Commonwealth 
perpetuates his name. 

<^In reviewing the incidents of this battle, the conduct of the 
Indians cannot fail of commanding attention. Their determined 
bravery, their obstinate perseverance, the promptitude with 
which they seized on the absence of the detachment to advance 
on their enemy; and thus by a step not less bold than judicioui^ 
to ensure to themselves a victory of immortal renown: conduct 
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alike bespeaking the possession of skill in-war, and a trakupg 
to command which could but render them fomidable, and ef ea 
ifict(»nou8. 

^The result of this action had &e most serious effect upon the 
teinds of the inhabitants generally .^^ 

Hie hostility necessarily incident to the hunter state, against 
the white inti^ders, as they deemed our people, who were de- 
stroying their game, the principal source of Indian subsistence; 
circumscribing their hunting grounds, and attacking their towns 
iiiienever they found it conyenient; could want but little 
excitement to direct their exertions against Kentucky. Yet 
the passions of the Indians are said to have been particularly 
exasperated by speeches ftom McKee and Girty; white men who 
had abandoned their own countrymen from disappcontments in 
military promotion, under Pennsylvania, as it is said, and had 
united with the British and Indians. Headed by these renegades, 
but particularly by Simon Girty, on the evening of tho 14th <^ 
August, 1782, a body of Indians from various tribes, extending 
from the Lakes to the Mississippi, to the computed number of 
five hundred, suddenly assembled round Bryant^s staticm. This 
place has been previously mentioned, and would be briefly 
passed over now, were it not for its connexion with the ftital 
battle of the Blue Licks. This fort was situated on the lefi of 
the present road from Lexington to Maysville, immediately on 
the southern bank of Elkhom; the fort contained about forty 
cabins, placed in parallel lines, connected by strong palisades, 
and was garrisoned by about forty or fifly men. The enemy 

* It would be unpardonable to omit on the subject of Estiirs defeat, the beauUfUl pane- 
nrric upon it expressed by Chief Justice Robertson in tlie case of Conley's heirs affainot 
Chiles— ^eA MarskaWs Reports.— **The battle was fought on the 22d of March, 1782, in 
the now county of Montgomery, and in the vicinity of Mountsterling. It is a memorable 
incident, and perhaps one of the most memorable in the interesting history of the settle- 
ment of Kentuclcy. The usefulness and popularity of Captain Estili; the deep and univer- 
sal sensibility excited by the premature death of a citizen so eallant and so beloved; the 
emphatic character of his associates in battle; the masterly skill and chivniric daring dis- 
played throughout the action, ^"every man to his man, and each to his tree;**) the grief 
and despondence produced by the catastrophe; all contrbuted to give to "ESTILL'S DE- 
FEAT," a most signal notoriety and importance, especially among "the early settlers.** 
All the story with all its circumstances of locality, and of "the fight,'* was told and told 
again and again, until even the children knew it "&y heart J* No legendnry tale was ever 
lutened to with as intense anxiety, or was inscribed in as vivid and indelible an impress 
on the hearts of the few of both sexes, who then constituted the hope and strength of 
Kentucky. 

"Such is the traditional as well as the recorded history of this sanguinary battle between 
the white men and the Indians; and Bucb, too, ia the testimony embodied in thii cauM.*^ 
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flhowttd themielTM midteiy the next nMrniiig, when soneof 
the ganiaoB were in the adjaoent oomfield, and othen abaenty 
tfacNigh not fer from the statkn, with a good deal of the reckleas- 
aess, too characteriatic of the times. Some of these in the 
neighbcniiood got eafely into the fert^ while others conmnmioft* 
ted the alarm to h&dog^ny and other neighboring statiossf 
ipHience asostanee was immediately and gallantly Punished. 
The place was closely invested &r the two ensuing days; d»- 
ring which the Indians kept up a continual fire, by which four 
men were killed and three wounded. The enemy made sev^ 
ral attempts to fire the cabins, by shooting lighted arrows on the 
rods, and even attempted to fire the log walls witii torches, alt 
ineffectually. After sustaining a loss of about thirty warrioie 
in their various bold, but unskillfiil attempts,* the Indians de- 
parted on the mommg of the fourth day. They left their firee 
burning, and also bits of meat on the roasting stidu, which 
served instead of spits. They returned along the great BufiUo 
trace by Ruddle's and Maitin's stations, which had been laid 
waste two years before; although out of their divect course to 
the Lower Blue Licks. Indeed their retreat showed, that there 
was no wish to conceal their trail, or avoid a battle. On the 
contrary, every indication had been given, so contrary to the 
cautious and secret tax^tics of Indians, that they desared an en- 
counter. In the mean time, Cdonel John Todd, of Lexington, 
Lieutenant Colonel Trigg, of Harrodsbnrg, and Colonel Boone) 
of Boonesborough, with Majors McGary, Harland, and Levi 
Todd, at the head of about cme hundred and eighty-two men,* 
repaired to Bryant's station. By the 18th, the detachments 
had assembled, and it was concluded to proceed in pursuit of 
the enemy, without waiting, (as urged, it is said, by McGsry,) 
for a large reinforcement, presumed to be collecting by Colonel 
Ben. Logan. It immediately struck the more experienced of 
the party, on their march, and particularly Bocme, that the 
chewing the trees along die Indian trail, shewed a willingneSB 
on their part, to be pursued: and at the same time, the 0(m- 
tracting of their camp and using few fires, where they sU^ped 



* C\Mxk*B Papers. 
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to eat, indicated a dengn to mask tbeir numbers. Hiese oir- 
cumstances it was thou^t called emphatically for cantioof 
stilt, no Indians were seen until the party reached the southern 
bank of Licking, at the Lower Blue Licks. A few of the 
enemy were then seen by the Kentucky troops in front, lei- 
surely and without any apparent alarm, retreating over the 
ridge. A halt was then called, and a council of officers held, 
to adopt the best plan ci operations: whether to attack imme- 
diately, or to reconnoiter, and wait for the reinf(»eements 
coming up under a most experienced Captain. Cdonel Boone 
delivered it, as his opini(»i to the other (^cers, much less skilled 
in such matters than himself, that the Indians might amount to 
three or five hundred, from the ambiguous stgUy which they had 
made on the road; that the main body must be near, and pre- 
pared for action. He said he was particularly acquainted with 
the ground about the Licks; which is indeed remarkable: the 
river forming an abrupt bend, includes a ridge on the north side, 
passing between two ravines, which extend to the river, like the 
aides of an angle or wings of a net; here, he most sagaciously 
conjectured, the Indians had formed an ambuscade, and were 
lying in wait fw them.''^ 

To counteract their plan, he proposed to divide the Ken- 
tttckians into two parties, to send one-half of the men up the 
river, as high as a small creek called Elk, to cross over to a 
ridge outside a ravine on the right; while the other half of the 
troops should occupy the high ground north of the Licks, ready 
to co-operate with the right wing: or else to reconnoiter the 
ground well, before the main body crossed the river. The 
council were only hesitating between the two plans, when 
Major McGary, in defiance of all subordination, raising the 
warwhoop, called out, "Those who are not cowards follow me; 
I will show them where the Indians are,'' and spurred his horse 
into the river. The unhappy example was contagious among 
the fiery spirits assembled, unchecked by any commanding 
genius; and the whole expedition passed the river without 
order or concert; following the road which McGary kept in 

*ManbaU, 1,136. 
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firoBt P&rties flanked off as tbe the rough, naked, and inraigiikr 
siu&ce would admit It must be noticed, that the ground within 
the bend <^ the river was covered with rocks laid bare by Ike 
trampling of the buflyo whidi resorted to the Licks, and by the 
washing of ^ the rains; it presented only a few scattering trees. 
The body of the troops headed by McGary, Hariand, and BIg« 
Bride, formed a broken line corresponding with the ridge, 
which has been mentioned, and parallel with, and between the 
ravines, which were filled with Indians, concealed by a short 
growth of timber. No sooner had McGary entered the woods 
at the head of the ravines, than the action began with great 
warmth and effect, which our men returned with equal vigcv, 
while they could keep among the trees; but they w^re soon 
drivel into the naked plain, between two fires fixxn the Indians, 
who doubled them in numbers. Soon the conflict was discov- 
ered to be desperate on our side; nearly the whole of the men 
had fallen, as well as Colonel Todd and Major Trigg, McBride, 
and Hariand. The Indians were turning the rear and rushing 
upaa our men with the tomahawk, when the retreat was com- 
menced. But there was but one point of escape, and fliat by 
a narrow ford at the lower part of the bend, or by swimming 
the river. Here all were rushing together, to avoid the hornnrs 
of Indian massacre, or captivity, not less dreadful. The elo- 
cution was prodigious in the crowded disorderiy retreat to the 
river and in the water, for a battle fought by backwoodsm^i; 
who, in general, have been as cautious and sparing oi blood, as 
flieir red enemies. In this extremity, the unhappy fugitives 
were greatly assisted by a halt, c»dered by one Netherland; 
who^ having crossed to the southern side, called to his feUow 
sdidiers ,to fire on the Indians, and protect the men in the river; 
the exhortation was regarded by a few, and checked the pur- 
suit of the enemy for a short time; by which many were saved. 
The Indians soon, however, crossing above and below, fiulher 
flight became inevitable, and it continued for twenty miles with 
little loss. 

An instance of generous forgetfulness of self which took 
place in this retreat, ought not to be omitted for its intrinsk 
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mdml bMuityy and for dM reMef it aibrds from tho disguiliBg 
tale of flkugliter and destnx^ioii, which occur with such bale- 
iui moDOtoiij on both sides, in these early border wars. StiU 
it is <mly a picture of the calanulies, which have attended the 
bostilitieB with barbanans in odier ages and countries; but 
fMurticulariy cm the marches or frontieniu Scots and English, 
English and Welsh, the chappows of Turcomans and the forays 
of feudal times, have presented the same features. The great 
lesson this truth furnishes, ought eternally to adm<Hiish the peo- 
ple of these ^ates, against creating the same excitements to all 
the fiercer and malevdent passions, which a dissolution of the 
present ^curious Union of the States, would inevitably administer 
to the nation. 

The incident alluded to above, is as follows: Captain Rc^tC 
PatterB<Mi, exhausted by the retreat and wounds received in 
foimer battles, was overtaken by a young man ci the name of 
"SbefyncAds, on horseback; the latter immediately dismounted, 
placed Patterscm on his saddle, and lock his own chance on 
foot* Patterson escaped^ but his generous friend was seized by 
three or four Indians, who deprived him of his arms, and left 
hkn in diarge of one of their companions, while they engaged iik 
Airtheir pursuit The Indian in charge of Reynolds, had occa- 
sion to stoq> in order to tie his moccason, the latter seized the 
opportunity to snatch the Indian^s gun, to knock him down, and 
eSoGt hiB own safety, which he happily aocon^lished. In re- 
turn {(xc his magnanimity, Patterson presented Reynolds with* 
^Hwo hundred axsres of first rate land :" a reciprocation of good 
offices, which ever has constituted the essence of virtue and 
tnie excellence of heart The loss in this battle was heavier 
than ever eiq»erienced in Kentudcy before; out of one hundred 
and seventy-^ men, sixty were killed and seven taken prison- 
ers; the great part of the Hanodsburg men fell in the front, 
at ^ first onset; for the battle only lasted from ffive to fifteen 
mmutes. Numbers, unfeeling as the remark may appear, are by 
no means the same criterion of loss in our agricultural state of 
society, as in the hunter state. Losses, which are rapidly repair- 
» Mtrthall 1, 141. *■ Oompare Marsball 141, and. Boone'ta Narrative, S9. 
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ed by our superior rate of iD^rease, are ftlal to tbe inferior |no- 
greas of savage socwty ; y^ what a triumph is this^ that we caa 
afford to kiU dowm our advavsaries! It connreits our superioriQr 
into one di population^ rather Umui one of arms, and is well 
calculated to moderate our boasting ever the rude warrkan of 
the forest. Cdoaels John Todd and Stephen Triggy were par- 
ticularly deplored for their eminoat social and private werth, 
distinguished inteUagence, and urbanity of manners $ qualkies 
which are inestimable, as public models and guides to society 
in a forming state like that of our naseent Gommonweidth. Of 
Major Hariand, it is affeotingly said, no <V)ffioer was more brave 
mid none more beloved in the fiekL^ It is due lo the memory 
of Major McGary (who was a man of courage almost teo fisroe 
for Indian battles, much less lor pacific society) to state that 
he is said to have counselled a delay at Bryant^s for twenty^MV 
hours, until Logan could arrive with his powerful renfoie^ 
ment This was rather tauntingly rejected as it is alleged, by ' 
Colonel Todd, who in the honorable ambition oi a brave mtiiy 
was fearful of the escape of the Indians, and was iqf^Mrehenam 
that he should lose this opportunity of distinguishing himerff 
by the^ arrival of his senior Colonel. McGary unhapiHly, aai 
too fiercely resented this treatment; and in a ^irit of lamenta- 
ble revenge, determined to f<Mrce a battle at the hazajd of any 
consequences to his fellow-soldiers and to his country. On the 
2(Hh, Colonel Logan reached the battle ground with four han- 
dled and &^ men; but too late to do any thing except b«ry 
the mangled and disfigured dead. From this scene of bloodBhed 
and massacre, under their most horrid aggravations mi the pait 
of the Indians, the reader^ attention must be directed to its re- 
taliation with little less ferocity, by the hands of our exaspera- 
ted countrymen. Indeed it is w<n:se than vain, to attempt to ad^ 
just the equity of wars between savages and a people however 
fointly civilized, by investigating any one individual traiMHio* 
tion oa either side, upon the oidinary principles ,of social jus* 
tice. There is a deeper root of natural incompatibility betwemi 
the two states of man, which nothing can reconcile; and it is 
this principle, which must govern our final judgment upon the 
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OQoduoi cf xacM of men in mKk oppoiite andiirtcupflilnhU 9latM 
<kf fiooioty, X^t it not btt flUf^Knedi ^ aatibtr is iaseBiibla ta the 
citemftl tnith, that tke obiigatiflkis of jmtioe and neic j are as 
wwrev^al in their foivey as the ezifltence^ sratient beings; or 
tbajt he is not alive to iai^piity praetioed upon savage nationa; 
hut Ae doctrine he means to assert is^ that dw mass of mutual 
WiiQiigs and sufferings inflioted by men, in inconsistent statss 
of societyi like those of the hunter and the agriculturist, are 
aol to be attributed to the finoeious dispositions of either 
party ofeat. They must be traced to a deq»«r souroey 
whkh the most benevoleiit dispositions could not dry up, and 
but feebly stop. The Indians have faded away heiixce the be^ 
aeviQleAce of Penn; ^Hhe property ImtP of the colonial authority 
aad all the considerale reservations of land and privilege by tiM 
Met Stales, neaidy as rapi<Uy as before fiercer measures, and 
flme.MorcUess dealing. No hairier can be raised, which wfl( 
effyotNslly protect the one state of society bom the nnnihilwthag 
encsoachments of the dk&t^ it is a war of social condition, and 
aot of individual character,, in which thore can be nei&er long 
traoe tifft durable peace. It seems to be the decree of Provi» 
dancoy and no doubt hr the wisest purposes, that the harbwrous 
«t«le<et man should utteriy yield, and be merged in his civilised 
condition. Thme reflections have been thought i^tfoopriate to 
the oocasion, and may serve as a find c<Nnmentary upon our 
Uisa wanr, which are to be viewed in ev«ry respect like the 
ecniicts of the elder natitms of the eastern continent wkh their 
iMifaaious ndghbors, fixim the earliest records of sodal oonten* 
lion. 

It is time^ however, to return to the retaliat(»y expedkien 
of Oeneial Clark, which gave rise to these remarks. The 
Gmeral invited a meeting of the superior military <^icers of 
his brifade at the Falls, to make arrangements for an imposing 
eiqiedition against the Indians. This council reconmiended a 
draft of men to make up any deficiency of volunteers, and the 
impressment oi provisions and horses, where vduntary contri- 
butions were not sufficient The spirit and patriotism of the 
country rendered these coercive measures unnecessary; m^ 
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and offieers preMoted thorawhres with the ubiiost eagerness, 
and ^beeves, pack-horses^ and other supplies^ poured in abm- 
daptly fixxn dioee who could not personally join the e3q>edition. 
In every case ef property oflbred or impressed, a certificate of 
its valuation was given as evidence to its owner, for ftrtnre 
compensation; at that time deemed by no means certain. 
<<Bryanf s station was appointed the rendesvoos for the npper 
part of the country; die Falls of the Ohio for the lower, and 
the mouth of Licking the point of union^ for the diflforent de- 
tachments. General Clark assumed the command, with Cok>- 
nels Floyd and Logan under him; these officers at the head 
of about one thousand mounted riiemen, assembled at the ap- 
pcHnted spot on the last of Sqytember, 1762. The expe d ition 
proceeded with the efficiency ever characteiistio of its chief, 
while in the pride of his energy; and reached tfae neighborhood 
of the first Indian town, and within half a mile of a can^, which 
fanned the rear of the triumphant party, firom the battle of the 
Blue Licks. An Indian straggler now discovered the hostile 
force, and gave the alarm of ^ mighty army on its march.^'* 
The savage camp was immediately evacuated, and the alann 
conveyed to the different towns. This most unpropitms di»> 
covery left nothing but empty cabins and deserted fields, te 
satisfy the resentment of Uie whites. The buikhngs were 
quickly fired, and the cornfields laid waste, seven j^riseoefs 
were taken, and three oi the enemy killed in this en p o diti on; 
it extended its ravages through the diArent Ohilieothes, Pwka^ 
way, and WilPs-town, with the same desolating cflect This 
campaign, trifling as its execution nay seem, appears to have 
put an end to the ftn^mdahU Indian invaaioM of Kentucky; 
after this period, it was only exposed t6 stragglers and small 
parties. Sudi an eflbct must be attributed lo so ev w w heh ning 
a display of force, immediately after the disastrous baMfe'of the 
Bke Licks. 

The opportunity now seems fiivorable to notice the spirit 
and manners of society in these primitive times of Kentucky 
history. Until nearly this time^ the proportion of feniales had 

*lUnteU 1,147. 
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been small, ptinfully so, to the gaUantry and devotion of the 
males; it was now no longer felt, and a licence to marry is said 
to have been the first process issued by the Clerks of the new 
counties. A law suit did not at this time, exist in Kentucky; 
since so unfortunately loaded with litigaticm about the very 
homes and the firesides of her citizens. Our first settlers were 
necessarily composed in general, of those who had braved and 
enjoyed the perils and enterprise of settling the fix)ntiers of the 
adjacent States. Few others could support the hardships, or 
would ^icounter the dangers and difficulties, which environed 
a residence in these dark and bloody grounds, as the term *Kan- 
tuck-kee, or Kentucky, is said to mean in the Indian dialect. 
The duties of the household, in the happy absence at that time, 
of slaves, (would to God Kentucky could always have escaped 
the curse and the iniquity of their condition,) were discharged 
by the females.- They milked the cows, prepared the meats, 
spun and wove the garments of their husbands and chiklren; 
while the men hunted the game of the woods, cleared the land, 
and planted the grain. To grind the Indian com into meal cm 
Ihe rude and laborious handmill; or to pound it into hominy 
in a mortar, was occasionally the work of either sex. The de- 
fence o£ the country, the building of forts and cabins, fell most 
properly to the share of the men; though in those hardy times, 
it was not at all uncommon for females, during a siege, to run 
bullets and neck them for the rifle. Deer skins were exten- 
sively used fiir dress, to compose the hunting shirt, the long 
everalls, the leggins, and the soft and pliable moccasons; the 
buffido and the bear furnished the principal covering for the 
D^^ Handkerchiefs tied round the head had often supplied 
the plaee of hats; strips of bufialo hide were used for ropes. 
StonB' OF shops were unknown; wooden vessels either prepared 
by te immerj the eoi^per, or their rude representatives in (he 
woods, were the common substitutes for /table furniture. f^A 

* The tuthor has been nntble to confirm this popular etTmolofy, by the inqniries be 
hm made of those oonveraant in the Indian lancnages. The Kentncky river is caHed 
Onttawa by Lewis Evans, in his map of the middle colonies pubHsbed at PliiladelDhia in 
Vm. ItisctfedKmtKteoraittftwateWiyM'totreatyorim ^^ 

tIfMvhall 1,183. 
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tin cap was an article of delicate luxury, almost as rare ii£ an 
iron foA.'" Every hunter carried a knife, too aptly called a 
scalping lenife^ in the hands <^ the white man, as well as 
in those of the Indian; one or two knives would compose the 
cutlery for families, never deficient in their numbers. The 
furniture of the cabin was appropriate to the habitation; the 
table was composed of a slab, or thick flat piece of timberi 
split and roughly hewn with the axe, with legs prepared in 
the s&me manner. This latter instrument wbs the principal 
tool in all mechanical operations, and with the adze, the auger, 
and above all, the rif£^ composed the richest mechanical assort- 
ment of Kentucky. Stools of the same material and manufac* 
tore, filled the place of chairs. When some one more curiously 
nice than his neighbors, chose to elevate his bed above the 
floor, (often the naked ground,) it was placed on slabs laid 
across poles, which were again supported by forks dnoen into 
the Jloor. If, however, the floor happened to be so luxurious, 
as to be made of puncheons, (another larger sort of slabs,) the 
bedstead became hewed pieces, let into the sides of the cabin 
by auger holes in the logs. It is worth while to mention, that 
the cradle of these times, was a small rolling trough, much like 
what is called the sugar trough; used to receive the sap of the 
sugar maple. Still the food in these rude habitations, and with 
this rough and inartificial furniture, was the richest milk and fin- 
est butter furnished by the luxuriant pasture of the woods, cover- 
ed with the rich pea vine and the lucious cane. The game of 
the country it has been already seen, struck the experienced eye 
of even Boone, as profuse beyond measure; it was the theme of 
admiration to every huntet: nor did the abundance aflford slight 
assistance to the whites, in their conquest of the land. 

It has often been remarked, that Kentucky could never have 
been maintained against the Indians, had it not been fbr the 
ample store of provisions, which the forests supplied. The ene- 
my would never have permitted provisions to have been trans- 
ported, or to have grown by the slow and peaceable processes 
of farming; and the consequence must have been, that the sta- 
tions would have been starved into surrender; but for the 

M 
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providential supply of the deer, the buffido^ and the heai^ 
These, were to be obtained by every gallant rifleman; and this ap 
abundantly, that the buffalo has often been shot in order to enjoy 
either its hump cur its tongue. The hospitality of these timea,^ 
was much less a merit than an enjoyment; dden a protection ta 
both parties. The fare was rough, but heartily and generously 
divided with every fellow woodsman. 

It would not, however, be justice to the manners and charac- 
ter of the present state of society; any more, than to those of 
the times we are describing, to conclude the portrait here.. 
Hardihood, bravery, endurance of suffering and generosity^ 
were prominent and undeniable features in the character of the 
first settlers of Kentucky. These qualities are attested by the 
whole history of their gallant, hardy, and magnanimous deeds^ 
in the conquest which they made of this lovely land, from such 
wily, ferocious, and formidable tribes of Indians, assisted by 
the ample resources of Great Britain. Literature and science 
with their train of humanizing arts, and the thousand delightful 
^citements to activity of mind, which they furnish, it wouldi 
be worse than folly to expect in these, not misnamed, baxbar- 
oua and primitive times of Kentucky. Government was neariy 
a9 simple, as the impalpable policy, subsisting among the In- 
dians; the complexities of law were uncalled for in this condi- 
tion of few wants, and nearly universal means of gratifying, 
them. Trade, there was none; for there was nothing yet to 
gtve in exchange. Did any man want land? He could occupy 
any quantity that he could defend against the Indians. Did he 
want clothing or subsistence? His rifle would furnish any 
inpply of either, which his activity and his industry could coror 
mand. Avarice and the love of gain had scarcely at first a 
temptaticvi to develope them. What a chasm must then have 
ewted, to be filled by (me of the fiercest and most insatiate 
passions of the human mind! StiU let it not be supposed, that 
our early society was quite one of Arcadian fiction. Though 
politics did not distract the ccnnmunity with their noisy din and 
bitter G<mtentions; though traffic and labor did not furnish their 
topics of strife, and sources, of discontent; still there was no 
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They would dispute who was the best shot, who the MMt*Ml|^te 
wi<e^er, the strongest man, <nr the ^^best man^ m a fight; nor 
irate these dilutes alwayts bloodless; and even some tMHI 
were settled widi the knife and the Ttte. The fe^e s^ 
Hiough certainly an object <^tnudi moM fbeling and reglu^ than 
amdng the IiHlians, was doomed to endure much hardship, and 16 
iHiOapy an itrferior rank in society to her male partner. In fin6^ 
our frontier people were moeh allied to their cotempontriei<^tf)l6 
fcM'est in many tfiings, mc/re than in dieir complexioifs. 

lb be sure this is but a general ifcetch of tbto etuiiy msilie 
tii«re were among them, men of finer mould and saperidr 
diarac^edr, who would have adorned any state of sbclety; atti 
tiisse tetnarbs must be severely restricted to Ih6 bod^ df 
A» earliest em^raals. This picture has little <ifr fto res^ltt^ 
blaeaee 6f Okkk, of Hanod, and Boone; Bullitt Mid Logali^ 
Floyd, the Todds, and Hardin; and no doubt mfemy ddiet 
noble spirits, who were the lights and guides of their times. It 
was a state of society peremptorily ttOartimg high physical 
fibculiies; more than mental exertions, or artificial endowments. 
When, therefore, we leam that Boone, Harrod, and Logan, 
were little advanced in artificial learning; let no readw be 00 
unjust or unthinking, as to treat their memory with ccmtempt 
Letters could have ill supplied their manly spirit, their vigor-, 
OBs finmes, and above all, their taitsnts and tact in oonmiand- 
iiig the respect and confidence of a h>ugh and fieroe elate of 
men, while living; and whidi excited their sincerest regratt^ 
wfaen dead. These gallant imd magnanimous hunters of Ken^ 
tudty, will ever be sacred to the hearts <^ all lovers of brava 
and noble deeds; however they may have been unadorned by 
die polish and beauty of learning. Charlemagne was no left! 
die efaspercaro£ the west of Eurc^; he was no less the mas!^ 
spirit €^ his time, stamping his impress 00 his geft^rstion,. be*- 
oaiise he signed, and could not artificially subs^ibe hi^ ntiLtne. 
Artifical edutaticm, or the learning of books, is too often <(sm- 
founded with that higher educatic^i, consisting im the devetop- 
meat of the mind, iipipireid by suvroms^ditig okcmnsiailces, aiifl 
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which is open to all the children of many whether &vored by 
dvilization or not 

The religion of thete times most necessarily have suffered 
amidst the pressing privations surrounding the inhabitants; it 
could not have been greatly cultivated amidst the struggles with 
want, and battles with Indians. Yet the heart of the hardiesi 
male, much less d* the softer sex, must often have melted with 
reverence for that Being, whose secret and invisible providence 
watched over their weakness, and saved them j&ran the perib of 
the rifle and the tomahawk. True, many fell victims to the In- 
dians; many were burned and t(Mrtured, with every refinement of 
diabolical vengeance; others were harrowed with the recollee* 
lion of their childrens^ brains dashed out against the trees; the 
dying shrieks of their dearest friends and connexions; still the 
oonaolatiaiis of heaven, were not absent from the dying spirits of 
the former; or the wounded hearts of the latter. In the beautiful 
poetry of Bryant: 

**Th«gT0ve8 were Ood*Bfint temples. Ere man learned 

** To hew Uw ibaft, and lay tbe architrave, 

** And apread tbe roof above them, ere he Aramed 

** Tbe lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

** The aound of anthems, in the darkDng wood, 

*« Amidit the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

** And offerM to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

•* And sappUcation.** 

Tenq>les and their ministers, important as they undoubtedly 
are, to a cultivation of a love for heavenly meditations, and the 
moral glories of another and higher state of being, are, let it 
never be fingotten, not indispensable. The religion of the heart, 
gratitude to God and love fw man, flourish in the rudest 
stages of society; and not unfrequently with more purity, than 
amidst the accumulated temptations of refined life. There was, 
indeed, as might most naturally be eiq>ected, a roughness of 
exterior; (though ccmventional forms of society are never to be 
confounded with the essence of true politeness) there was too 
0asaci a retaliation of the savage warfiure of their Subtle and fe- 
rocious enemies; there was too little respect for the rights and 
moral claims of Indians; but to lie, to cheat, to desert a feUow 
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m difltreMy were vices unknown to the brare and ein»- 
1^ men who conquered Kentucky. A manly love of trudi 
and independence of spirit, which wouki right itself in ^e court 
of ifeaven,^ were almost invariable traits in their character. 

There are some curious particulars in our early arts, which 
■my well be recorded. ^Hats were made of native fur, and 
•old for five hundred dollars in the paper money of the times; 
the wool of the bufiklo, and the bark or rind of the wiM nettle, 
w«re used in the manu&cture of cloth, and a peculiar Bort of 
linen out <^ the latter. 

In December, 1781, the legislature of Viiginia extended the 
scale of d^reciation, at which her issues oi paper money 
dmild be taken, from one and a half paper dollars for one hard 
or metalic dollar, to one tiiousand dollars in paper, for one in 
mlver. The certificates of this depreciation, which were issued 
m exchange for the previous currency, were directed by law 
to be taken for taxes and for lands belonging to the State. 
The price of the latter was fixed at a specie valuation; but so 
jeduced as to make them cost less than five dollars in hard 
money, or the paper price of the warrant was subjected to the 
scale of depreciation, so that land was obtained ^fbr less than 
fifty cents per hundred in silver.^ A temptation to pour a 
flood of paper money on the lands of Kentucky, which trebled and 
quadnq>led the land claims of the country, to its deep and ksting 
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tioiw— First Convention— Vinrinla agrees to a separstion-of Kentucky^^GU»rk*s unfof- 
miiate ez^editioB la 1 7 81 0&m\ Logan*! ttlpedMM. 

During this comparative exemption from Indian hostility, the 
energies of Kentucky were now principally turned to the ao- 
<)uisition of land: this was particularly facilitated by the arri- 
val of Colonel Thomas Marshall, and George May, as purveyors 

♦ MarshallLm. 
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for the new oounttes of Fayette and Jefhtsoni these gentlMieii 
opened thcdr offices late in Novea^r^ 1782, having been do* 
kyed by the grand expedition under General Qark. One 
office was opened at Lexington, and luio&er at Coxe^s staticm, 
in Jefferson county; the third has be^i already mentioned. 
Here commenced that scramble fi>r land, which has di^essed 
and desolated society in Kentucky almost as calamitously, as 
pestilence or famine. The original source of the misfortune 
was, leaving the survey of the country to individuals, and 
not doing it by public authority. Could the public lands of 
Virginia have been delayed in ^eir survey and sale, until they 
had been laid off by public appointment, how happily might 
the claims o[ her regular soldiers, and her irregular, though 
scarcely less useful pioneers, in another field of her service, 
have been satisfied I The residue might have been snatched 
from the speculatCMT and <^ered in open market for the ben^ 
of her treasury. But other counsels prevailed, and Kentucky 
was opened to the conflicting claims of innumerable locators 
and surveyors, producing a lybarinth of judicial perplexities, 
through which it became necessary to pursue the landed pro- 
perty of the country, to place it in a state of security. It is not 
known what States besides those of New England, made their 
sales of land upon previous public surveys. This system was 
adopted so early as the 20th May, 1785, in regard to the pid>lic 
lands of the United States, and has most wisely been observed 
to this day. 

On the subject of the legal condition of landed estate in Ken- 
tucky, the preface to Chief Justice Bibb's Reports, aff<xds a 
iketoh drawn by the hand of a master. The melancholy effects 
on the peace and praq>erity of private citisEens, vdumes could not 
pourtray. The breaking up of &vorite homes, improved at the 
hazard ci the owner's life, and fondly looked to as a support fixr 
declining age ; and a reward for affectionate children, swept away 
by refinements above popular omiprehension, produced most 
wide spread discontent and distress; promoted a litigious spirit| 
and in some instances, a disregard of legal right in general, 
which had presented itself in such odious and afflicting aspects. 
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The pr^mnary artbles cC peace between the UMted GMatee 
and Great J^tain, which had been signed on the 80th <^ Nfh 
Yonber, 1782, were ''^not known in Kentucky until the tprkig 
of 1783; a singular illustration of the imperfect intercourBe be* 
tween &e western section and the other parts of the country* 
While this history is writing, the ordinary rate of the mail fixm 
Louisville to Washington City, and Philadelphia, is only about 
a week or eight days to either place-Hshowing the great dui* 
parity of time between the transportation of the mail now, aad 
at the period to which we have already referred. 

This is not the place to expatiate upon the honorable termi* 
nation, to the labors and sacrifices of the patriots and sages of 
the Revdution; but the incidental operati<m which peace 
produced on our domestic hostilities, most strictly appertains lo 
the affiurs of Kentucky. The Indians alarmed at the approach* 
ing loss of their powerM allies, who had fed, and clothed, and 
armed them against their most hateful enemies, suspended their 
incursions into Kentucky. 

It must be interesting as connected with the negetiation of 
p^bce, to observe the attempts which were so artfully ui|^, to 
sever Kentucky fiK>m the rest of the confederacy; and to no- 
tice how ably they were rq>elled. The first step in this in- 
sidious intrigue waa taken by Count Lucerne, at Philadelphia, 
in conformity with instructions from Count de Yergennes, the 
French minister of State. On the arrival of the fimner gen- 
tleman, he lost no tifne in pressing fon C<Migres8 certain in- 
structions for their ministers at Paris, pursuant to the fdlowing 
ideas: 1. '^That the United States extend to the we^ward no 
fiurther than settlements were permitted by the British procla- 
mation of 1763;^ 2. <<That the United States do not cons^r 
themselves as having any right to navigate the Mississipptyiio 
temUay belonging to them being situated thereon;^ 8. ^That 
the settlements east of the Mississif^i^' (embracing Kentucky 
with her southern neighbors) ^hich were prohibited as dbove, 
are possessions of the crown of Great Britain, and proper ob- 
jects against which the arms of Spain may be employed ,tor 
♦ Manlwll 1,151 tntUnS^flBL 
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iM poipoM of maldag a permuwi^ conquost for ^e SpanUi 
ctcfwn^^ In oonaequeiice of advene events happening to die 
American anns, Congress, oo &e motion of the delegates from 
Vifgrnia, authorized by a resoiutkn of the legislature in 1781, 
and ansontod to by all the socrthem States, with the exceptioa of 
VMtk Carolina, ^instructed Mr. Jay, their minister at Madrid, 
^H» longer to insist on the free navigation of the Mississippi 
bdow the southern boundary of the United States.^^ Still these 
osncesskxns were fruitless, and Spain would neither aoknowl* 
edge American Indepmidence, nor form any treaty; though she 
would thave granted any nxiitey required by the exigencies ci 
Amarica; provided Mr. Jay would have entered into her ikvcn^ 
ifee scheme, of mti4aAi^g all finreignevs from entering the Gidf 
of Mezioo by the rivers of the north. This independent firm* 
BOOS of John Jay, under the pressure of bills drawn upon him 
by Congress finr half a million of dollars in expeeUOian of Span* 
ish asnslBiice, must immortaliae him amtmg American patriots. 

But notwithstanding the failure of this fiivorite Spankh 
sdieme at Madrid, it was pressed again at Paris by the Span- 
ish mmister. Count Aranda, supported by Count do Yergennes, 
and his secretary, M. Rayneval, with the same hi^ipy reeuk 
upaa. the same minister. This second failure, when supported 
with the whde influence of the French cabinet, is the move 
asfeonishing and honorable to the diaracter of Mr. Jay; since 
the BVeneh mimster at Philadelphia had the adroitness to 
persuade Congress in a moment of eithw deiqpondency or 
of credulous confidence, to instruct its ministers at Plaris 
^o undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace or truce, 
without tiieir knowledge and ccmcurrence,^ meankg the con^ 
ouRonce of the King of France, ^^mid uUimaidy to govern 
fotrfdoet hf their admoe tmd opmUm.^ A step of degrading 
compliance, which, whenever Ais country may be again ba- 
ptised to take, it had better surrender m form, an independence 
whidi she wookl no bnger retam in reality. Yet armed with 
ti» perverted anthority of their own government, the Ameti- 
OKI plen^xitentiaries extricated themselves from the toils pre* 

• Jay^ Lift 1,190. tPhkiiiS»87. TdemlO. lUemlOft. 
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pured kr them by a foreign court; and by firm and sagacioai 
ooncert; brought their country out of war, into peace and inde- 
pendence, with exalted honor. 

Let us now attend to some of the proposals which would haye 
implicated the future condition of Kentucky.* Hie Secretary 
oi the Frendi minister of State, afler a long argument to show 
that the rights of the United States were derived through Great 
Britain, and that she had acknowledged the Indians as an inde> 
pendent power belonging to neither party, proposed to run the 
boundary on the west to Fort Thoulouse, (the head of the Tom- 
beckbee) and then by various points, which the author has been 
unable to identify in our more recent topography, to intersect 
the t^Cumberland river; whose course is to be followed until it 
falls into the Ohio. The savages to the west of the line des- 
cribed, should be free, and under the protection of Spain;'^ "the 
lands situated to the ncnrthward of the Ohio,^' must be regulated 
hp the court of London.'^ Fortunately these joint intrigues of 
France and Spain were most adroitly counteracted by J<^ Jay 
on his own indwidu4il resposibUUy ; against the opinion of Dr. 
Franklin, and against his own instructions, though ultimately and 
cordially supported by both Franklin and the elder Adams, who 
joined the commission some time afterwards. 

In March, 1783, an improvement of the judiciary in this dis- 
tant section of the State, was directed by the legislature of 
l^rginia, uniting the three counties into a district, to be caUed 
the District of Kentucky, with a court of common law and chan- 
cery jurisdiction co-extensive with its limits, and possessed of 
criminal jurisdiction. The District court was opened at Har- 
rodsburg on the 3d of the month, by John Floyd, and Samuel 
McDowell as judges; George Muter did not attend until 1785, 
the two former appointed John May their clerk. Walker Daniel 
was likewise appmnted by the Governor of Virginia, Attorney 
Creneral for the DiE^rict of Kentucky. This constitutes the 
third legislative alteration of Kentucky; 1. the county of KeOr 
tucky; 2. the three counties smking the name of Kentucky; 
and now, 3. the District^ reviving the name of Kentucky to 

• Pttkinf,S, 130-140. f Bute p»peif, toI. 2, MO. 
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' 09 out, we trust, no more forever. This commenced the bi^^Mi 
judicial organizatiiHi; *9l this time, no house at Harrodshuii^ 
could conveniently accommodate the court; aod it ad|ourBed to a 
Qieeting-house near the Dutch station, six miles from its place ci 
meeting. The Att(»mey General and clerk were directed to fis 
iHi some s€tfe place, near Crow's staticm, close to ike preseBl 
town of Danville, for holding the court; they were authonzed to 
procure a U^ house to be built, large enough to accommodate the 
court in oae end, and two juries in the other; they wen 
likewise authorized to contract for building a jail of hewed or 
Mwed logs, at least nine inches thick. This arrangement fer 
buildings, so suitable to the poverty of the mechanic arts at ^ms, 
time, gave rise to the town of DanviUe; which continued the seat 
of the District court, and was the place of meeting for all the 
eariy public assemblies of Kentucky, Yet this ancient town, if 
any thing artificial in Kentucky is entitled to the name, haa by 
lome strange juggle of political intrigue, cea«ed to be the seat 
evep of a county: may its college and its benevol^t asylum ioft 
the deaf and dumb, compensate the inhabitants €£ this delieioiis 
section (^Kentucky, for the waywaid tricks, of which they havie 
bten made the victims. 

Society now rapidly assumed the character of older and riper 
oommunities. A fertile s<h1, liberty and peace, soon i^ead their 
kenjgn efiecte over the land. In consequence, the fi^ds snnled 
with the heavy crq>s; cattle and hogs throve in the rich range of 
the woods to an astcmishing degree. Emigrants diffused consider 
lable money, and labor was well rewarded. Mechanics, divines^ 
aad schoobmasters, fast followed to fill up the picture. Several 
crops of wheat were raised on the south side of the Kentucky 
river; some distilleries were erected for the distillation of spirits 
fym Indian com. 

Tkifl year was likewise distinguished by the opening of westr 
em trade with the fair and opulent city of Philadelphia, by 
Daniel lEkoedhead, who brought merchandise from that place in 
wagons to Pittsburg, and thence in boats to Louisville; where it 
was <^red fw sale, and thus established, it is believed, the fiist 

♦ lUnhiU, 1,157. 
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ilove ia the Stele As the sak of foreign merAaiidise. In Pfaik^ 
delphia were fimned ievecal con^mes of land speculatorB, who 
eoi^erted their hcndee of paper money into Yii^ginia land wai*- 
laiits^ and added a new impulse to a tide already at the flood. A 
lyxnmercial aasociatioin had likewise been farmed at the abo?« 
place; the active partner of which, was James Wilkinson, afiei^ 
WB«ds so pnxninent in western affidrs; who in February, 1784) 
arrived in LezingtiMii. So in^Mressive and influential were the 
movements of this gentleman, thou^ only in private life, that 
they constitute quite an era in the history of Kentucky. 

The conclusion of the definite treaty of peace which had beeik 
Signed at Paris, in September, 1763, (but the ratification of ^» 
pert^ not exchanged until -May, 1764,) it was fondly hoped' 
WKMild have immediately led to the surrender of the ]Mtish poslv 
on the lakes, and in consequence, to a control over the conduct of 
the Indians; this, whether, they had been in French, British, or 
Amerioan hands, has always followed that event Mutual oeoH 
plaints of infiracticms of the treaty, and unfortunately as w^* 
grounded against Viiginia, for suspending the collection of British' 
debts in her courts; as againai Great ]Mtain, for retaining ibrtff 
within the acknowledged limits of the United States; protracted 
the execution of the treaty. In the mean time the Indians per- 
ceiving the frontier f<nrtifications, (which must strike them as the 
most palpable marks of power,) still in the hands of their M* 
firiends; necessarily relied upon the continuance of their proteiv 
turn against the Americans. This was too readily affixded by the 
agents and subjects of the British government; particularty thoee 
who were interested in retaining a monopoly of the fiu* trade. 
Troth likewise compels the acknowledgment, that many indi- 
viduals in Kentucky di^j^yed a revengefiil hostility to the 
Indians, not at all short of their own ferocity to the whites. In 
(me instance a friendly Indian is said to have been seduced 
into the woods by a white man and secretly murdered; yet the 
punishment of the law codd not be inflicted upon the ofiender^ 
owing to the pq>ular resentment against the old enemies of the 
wliites, and their unjustifiable sympathy with a sheddor of inno- 
o^ai human blood. The efiect €i this winking of the laws of 
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the white man oyer his ofiences against his red brother, is said 
to have been instantaneous, '^the amicable parties of Indians 
ceased, confidence was lost, friendly intercourse abated,'^ and 
ietaliati<Hi became the only appeal. It so(m lighted up a re- 
newal of hostilities on the frontiers, for which it must never be 
fixrgotten in a just estimate of these wars, the Indians were pre^ 
di^>06ed by nearly two centuries' encroachments of white men 
on every thing dear to the very nature of the aborigmes. 

Previous to again entering on another portion of our sangui- 
nary annals, it will be interesting to notice the extensicm of our 
pacific domain, and the improvement of our social comforts. 
Hi^erto that part of Kentucky lying north of Licking river 
had remained unsettled, as it was deemed dangerous from 
its contiguity to the northern Indians. Indeed surveys had been 
suspended in this secticm of the district, by order of the princi- 
pal surveyor; they were afterward resumed, and again suspen- 
ded, by the appearance of Indian sign, Simon Kenton, however, 
after an absence of nine years, repossessed himself of the im- 
provement formerly mentioned, made in 1T75, by this most way- 
ward and enterprising man, near the present town of Washing- 
ton, at the head of Lawrence's creek. 

Indian invasion was now threatened in a new direction; hitherto 
the hostile incursions had come from the n(»-th, but information 
was given Colonel Logan, that some of the Cherokee tribes medi- 
tated an invasion of the southern frontiers; while hostile inten- 
tions were demonstrated by the northern tribes. These alarm- 
ing circumstances in the autumn of 1784, induced the Colonel 
tQ procure a meeting of the citizens at Danville, to adopt mea- 
sures for the public security. Upon taking the situation of the 
district into consideration, this assembly discovered that no 
legal authority existed here to call out the militia for offensive 
purposes; there was no magazine of arms or ammunition be- 
yond private supplies; nor any provisions or public funds to 
purchase them. The property of individuals was no longer 
in a time of peace, subject to be impressed as during the late 
state of war; moreover the government of the State, that had 
already complained of expense, mi^t refuse to pay for the 
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expeditioii, ^or even to compensate for real losses.'^ Under 
tibese embarrassments, the military expedition was abandoned, 
and fortunately; for whatever might have been the ccnrrectness 
of the intelligence communicated to Colcmel Logan, no invasion 
by southern Indians was made this year. The meeting, how- 
ever, produced an effect much more important to the wel&re 
of Kentucky than any temporary military party could have 
done; fi>r in consec^uence of the discovery, which it had made 
of the want of suitable legal and political organization for the 
necessary purposes of so insulated a community, it was thought 
advisable to invite a convention of the representatives of the 
whole district, in the next ensuing month. This assembly 
might, it was hoped, make an imposing and effectual appeal to 
the legislature of the State, upon these subjects of deep con- 
cern to Kentucky. To effect this first of our formal conven- 
tions, (though the second in fact) the meeting addressed a writ- 
ten circular to each militia company, recommending it to 
elect one representative to meet at Danville, our temporary 
capital, on the 27th of December, 1784. The invitation was 
complied with, and the representatives assembled in conformity 
with it: they organized themselves into a convention by elect- 
ing Samuel McDowell, President, and Thomas Todd, clerk; 
and then proceeded to business. In a session ^conducted with 
much decorum,'' which is indeed a national characteristic of our 
public assemblies, it was thought that many of the grievences of 
the district might be remedied by suitable acts of the Virginia 
legislature; while others of the greatest magnitude, involving 
the militar}' defence, originated in the great distance of the 
country from the seat of the State government. These latter 
mischiefs could only be removed by a separation of the district 
firom the parent Commonwealth; and its erecti(m into an equal 
and independent member of the American c(»ifederacy. This 
latter opinion finally prevailed by a decided majority, and it 
was reduced to a resolution, *^in fiivor of applying finr an act 
to render Kentucky independent of Virginia.'' Still with the 
deference due to the feelings and interests of a free people, 

• Manhani^lM. 
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which is the very essence of republican and populoir ^vem* 
ment; and as the representatiyes to this ccmTention were not ex* 
pressly elected with a view to so fundamental a political change 
as was now contemplated, the convention forbore to make ths 
application to Virginia. It, however, earnestly reoommeoded 
the measure to the district, and likewise at the ensuing April 
elections for members of the State legislature, to elect represen* 
tatives to meet in ccmvention in the ensuing May. This second 
conventicm was expressly charged with an interesting question, 
and one hitherto untried even in the school of American poli- 
tics, (rich as it is in experiments;) it was that of considering 
and determining the expediency of a separation of Kentucky 
from Virginia, and applying to its legislature for their consent 
to the measure. Our confederacy had not yet exhibited this 
process of moral swarming in mutual harmony and peace; 
which has since been so often repeated, as to have familianased 
our minds, to the grandeur of the political operation; one un- 
known to the annals of the eastern continent. Strange to re- 
late, at this time, abundantly as the press has since been dif' 
fused, wide as Vobey remarks, as American settlements; none 
yet existed in Kentucky. The curcular address of the conven- 
tion of '84, to the people of the district was, therefore a written 
one: the members to be chosen are said* to have been twenty- 
five, which were divided among the thre^ counties aocording 
to their supposed population. This autumn is remarkable for a 
great accession to the populaticm of the district, and the supe- 
riority of its character; the effect was instantaneous in stretd^ 
^^ out the frontiers, and enlarging a safe interior. The In- 
dians, too, are said to have very sensibly relaxed, even in their 
predatory warfare. With January, 1785, the county of Nelson 
was created out of all that part of Jefferson county, south of Sak 
riv^r. On the ensuing March, the death of £lliott, who had i»> 
cently settled at the mouth of Kentucky river, the burning of 
his house and dispersion of his family, struck the country wtUi 
no Uttle alarm: it was interpreted by its indications of future 
consequences, rather than the immediate effects, desolating at 
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diey were to a family, as hmocent as their ceuntrymen at large. 
April hroagfat the double elections for members d* the legisla- 
ture of* Viiginia, and finr a second convention at Danville. Bf 
ikie 28d of May, the members again assembled at their former 
place of meeting, and organized themselves. Tlie decorum of 
§ie public proceedings of this assembly, as well as that of the 
conduct of the attending citizens, are particularly remarked by 
our first and venerable historian. The result of their deliberft* 
tions will be found in the following recommendations. 

1st. ^fResolved, unanimously, as the opinion of this c<«iveii- 
tion, that a petition be presented to the assembly, praying that 
this district may be established into a State separate from Vii<* 
gmia;^ and, 2dly, That another convention be elected to meet 
at Danville in the second Monday of August, ^Ho take fbrther 
under their consideration the state of the district.^ By a third 
resolution, the convention recommended ^thfit the election' of 
deputies for the pn^KMed convention, ought to be on the prince 
pies c£ equal representation;^ by numberay it is presumed, at 
the representation of Virginia was founded on the territorial 
principle, in disregard <^ population. This eariy and unan>> 
mous indication of the democratic or popular spirit, in one of 
the earliest public assemblies of Kentucky, is a faithful key to 
her political complexion. The fervor of our State character with 
^Kfficulty suspects, that this spirit may be carried to extremes; 
similar to those which hurried the republics of history to an 
eariy tomb, in the embraces of military usurpation. Not that 
the author controverts this particular application of the princi- 
ple ci equality; for he believes, that no excellence of organi- 
zation, no nice adjustment of parts, with all the skill of political 
architecture, can protect any people against their own igno* 
ranee and vice. The most complex, as well as the simplest 
fabrics of political science, must receive their character from 
diat of their tenants and occupants, and not from the inanimate 
materials of which they are composed. It is not, therefore, of 
much import on principle, that a few more, or a few less, should 
be admitted to the right of stlffrage under a political constitu- 
tbn; since there must be an overruling mass of virtue and m* 
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telligence to constitute the conservative power of society* 
While an exclusion of large classes, independent of universal 
disqualifications, such as minority, want of residence, d^c, 
keeps up a constant excitement of discontent and ill-blood in 
the community, much more mischievous, than the ^admission of 
all to a political voice in the management of those affairs, which 
they may be called upon to defend with their blood and their 
lives. 

It appears at this time rather singular, that thb convention, 
in a spirit of dependence and passiveness, apparently uncalled 
for by their delegated authority, should decline acting efficiently 
and promptly under the powers which were so expressly con- 
ferred upon them by their choice, under the express call ci 
the previous assembly in December, ^84; but should again 
weary the patience, and disappoint the reasonable expectations 
of the community, by referring the question of separation to 
another convention. The members of this third convention 
were apportioned among the counties by comparison of muster 
rolls, and the recollection of members, (for as yet no census 
bad been taken) in the following ratio: the county of Jefferson 
to have six; that of Nelson, six; that of Lincoln, ten; and of 
Fayette, eight representatives. They adopted a petition to 
Virginia, and likewise an address to the people of the district, 
which will be found in the appendix. The latter presents an 
interesting picture of the domestic state of Kentucky. The 
recommendation of another convention was again regarded upon 
the part of the people, and on the 8th of August, 1786, the assem- 
bly met at Danville; they again chose Samuel McDowell their 
President. This body afler having deliberated some time, 
came to the following resolution unanimously, which was re- 
ported by George Muter, as chairman; ''that it is the indispen- 
sable duty of the convention to make application to the Gene- 
ral Assembly at the ensuing session, for an act to separate this 
district from the present government forever, on terms honora- 
ble to both, and injurious to neither.^ This resolution, and its 
eloquent preamble, were followed by an address to the leg- 
islature of Virginia, and the people of the district, in a style of 
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digBky and ornament, yet unprecedented in the public {Mroeeed- 
ings of Kentucky. They were certainly the production of Qen« 
Wilkinaon, at the time in question, a member of the conventi<»u 
This gentleman, whose emigration to the district has been 
noticed, now began to act a part of leading importance in 
the histcnry of Kentucky; indicative of the distinguished %- 
ure', which his impressive powers as a fine writer, his mi^ 
tary service, and distinguished abilities, enabled him to exhibk 
in the affairs of the nation. It will be perceived, that there k 
in these papers, an elevation of political ideas, richly dressed in 
appropriate composition; nor should any political imputation 
rest upon them, as has been insmuated,'^ because this assembly 
petitioned for ''sovereignty and independence.^ Sovereign^ 
was inuch more consistently the attribute <^ the members <S 
the okl c<mfederation, than those of the present constitutioiMJ 
Union. That there is exaggeration of practical grievances may 
be admitted; for what orator can deign to restrain his imaginar 
tion within a vulgar and sterile state of facts? What painter 
will always touch afiter nature, and put on no tints finer tUtt 
those of her pencil? Besides, the General was writing for an 
ardent and high tempered people, who would readily disdain a 
tame and frigid memorial, as evincing an abandonment of their 
rights, or at least, an insensibility to their value. Geosgp 
Muter, who was Chief Justice, and Harry Innes, then the 
Attorney General, on the death of Walker Daniel, were 09- 
dered to present the petition to the legislature of Virginia, 
and to support it before that body. The county €i Bourbon was 
this year laid off firom Fayette; and the counties of Mercer and 
Madis(Mi from Lincoln; enlarging the counties of the district 
to seven. The legislature of Virginia received the petition pf 
Kentucky with the liberality which has generally marked thflt 
magnanimous State. It passed an act providmg for the electioa 
on the ensuing August, by the free white mdU inhabitants of tjbe 
district, <^five representatives from each of the counties; who 
should determine whether it be expedient for, and the will of the 
good people of the district, that it should be erected into an inde-^ 

Martian 1,915. 
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ftndent State on certain conditioDs. It was, moreover, enacted, 
that if the convention should approve of separation, a day 
should be appointed posterior to the Ist of September, 1787, 
when the authcwrity of Virginia should cease; provided that the 
Congress should prior to the 1st of June, 1787, assent to said 
separation, relieve Virginia from her federal obligations arising 
therefrom, and admit the said State into the federal Union. 
Military expeditions against the Indians, whose hostilities had 
again broken out, (an account of which will appear in their 
proper place,) prevented the attendance of a quorum of this 
fourth convention; in consequence of which, a portion of the 
body, calling itself a committee, forwarded to Mr. John Mar* 
shall, (the present venerable and pre-eminent Chief Justice of 
the United States) a memorial to be laid before the legislature, 
reciting these embarrassments, and praying an alteration ^ 
terms in the separating act. This memorial was granted, 
according to its prayer; an act in c(»iformity was passed, and 
arrived at Danville in January, 1787, after a formal vote had 
been taken in favor of the separation; and thus fell the fourth 
convention of Kentucky on the subject of separation, to give 
birth to a fifUi. Mr. Marshall, to whom the memorial had been 
transmitted, addressed a letter to the convention, explanatory of 
the course taken by the parent Commonwealth. The most im- 
portant of these reasons was, that the delay in executing the 
act of Virginia, had rendered it impracticable to obtam the 
assent of Congress, before June, 1787. The new act of Vir- 
ginia continued its assent to ^e separation; but required a 
convention to be re-elected by the ensuing August, and to sig- 
nify its assent to the political divorce, by a majority of two- 
thirds; its operation was, moreover, postponed until the 1st of 
January, 1789. Thus then had the people of the district be^i 
tantalized from December, '84, to January, ^, tossed from 
(me political assembly to another, and finally their most inter- 
esting feelings and passions kept in an agitation, easy to be 
conceived. It is, indeed, a high and honorable proof of political 
order and subordination in Kentucky, that so impetuous a 
people should, under circumstances of such irritation and disap* 
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pomtment, have preserved the peace of the State; and this at 
an extremity of the territory of Virginia, ahnost inviting to for. 
dble separation, in defiance ci such repeated mockery of their 
expectations. 

Two additional sources of agitation now began to shed their 
influence on the public mind; 1st. The Indian hostilities; and 
2dly. Apprehensions respecting the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. 

In regard to the first, depredations c<Hitinued to be made by 
the Indians on the fi^ntiers. From '83 to '90, a little later than 
the time of this portion of the history, '^fifteen hundred persons, 
including women and children, had been killed or taken prison- 
ers by the enemy, south of the Ohio; besides taking two thou- 
sand horses, and property to the amount of fifty thousand dol- 
lars;''* to punish these, or in the more lordly style of other par- 
ties, to take '^satisfaction for the past, and indemnity for the 
future," an expedition was resolved upon under their old and 
fevorite leader. General Clark, firom Louisville. About a thou- 
sand men assembled at the place of rendezvous, and their pro- 
yisions in nine keel-boats, were despatched down the CHiio, to 
ascend the Wabash as high asVincennes, for which point the ex- 
pedition marched. On assembling in the neighborhood of this 
place in October, 1786, the t party lay for nine days waiting the 
arrival of these transports, which had been delayed by the low 
waters of the Wabash, until half of the provisions was spoiled; 
and the portion which accompanied the expedition exhausted, ex- 
cept a few bullocks. This delay proved most fatal to the expe- 
dition; with irregular troops, inactivity is equivalent to defeat 
A spirit of discontent soon manifested itself in camp, even be- 
fore the arrival of the boats, and before the state of the supplies 
was known; afterwards it showed itself more openly. The 
absence of Colonel Logan may have contributed to this, with 
his immediate followers, and who m^ht otherwise have been 
preserved in subordination. The army (if not too magnifr 
cent a term,) was placed upon short allowance, and marched 
towards the Indian towns, which were the object of the attack. 
• Judge InnM In PomiealTrtiuMtioiis. tHanbunifMl 
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A flag of truce was dispatched to the Indians (it is said, ratber 
doubtingly by Mr. Marshall) with the offer of peace or war. 
Buch an offer is so inconsistent with the usages of Indian war- 
fiire, in which surprise is so essential a feature, that it throws 
some discredit on the relation. Unless General Clark might, 
in a state of peace, and in the difficulty of discrimmating one 
tribe from another, have felt himself bound to make this depar- 
ture from his former mpst successful practice. It is also true, 
that General Wayne in time of war sent, at great hazard, re- 
peated flags to the Indians, in order to bring thera to terms. 
Whatever may have been the i&ct, this measure on the part of 
the General, in addition to the want of provisions, is represented 
to have converted previous restlessness, into positive disaflec- 
tion, ^fomented by some officers of rank, who were displeased 
with the General.^' This state of things eventuated in three 
hundred men deserting in a body, when but two days march 
from the Indian villages. In vain the gallant veteran, who 
had never yet led his countrymen to defeat, addressed .the 
mutineers ^in the most soothing and earnest terms of entreaty 
to stay;^ in vain the noble soldier ''shed tears^ over the dis- 
graceful ccmduct of his men, which he must have felt bli^ting 
to his own &me. The evil spirit of discontent had got posses- 
sion of the troops, and they obstinately returned home, without 
having seen an enemy, or struck a blow. Still there was a 
residue left greater, enormously greater than many a gallant 
band, that had penetrated in earlier times into the very heart of 
the Indian country; ^reading dismay and destructi<Mi before 
it. But something was wanting on this expedition, more essenr 
tial Uian numbers; without which the largest numbers, only 
increase the spml of an enemy; it was a manly and patriotic 
subordination to orders, and an honorable confidence of the men 
in their officers, and of officers in their commander. Never had 
General Clark led so unfortunate a party; hitherto victory 
seemed to have himg with delight upon his banner; and fix him 
to appear was to conquer all opposing difiiculties. At the 
same time, mournful as the truth is, and reluctantly as the 
record is wrung from the author. General Clark was no tooger 
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the same man, as the conqueror of Kaskaskia, and the captor 
6[ Vincennes. The mind of General Clark was wounded by 
the neglect of the government of Virginia to settle his acoouBte 
for his great expediticnis, which had stretched the republic to 
the Mississippi. Private suits had been brought against him 
for public supplies, which ultimately swept away his private 
fortune; and with this injustice, the spirits of the hero fell, ud 
the General never recovered those energies which had stamped 
him in the noblest mould of a hero. Atthe same time it is feared, 
a too ready and too extensive conviviality contributed its naB- 
chievous effects. Clark, however, like himself, is said to have 
*been opposed to waiting at Vincennes, the radical error in 
the expedition; but he advised an immediate march with the pro- 
visions and the ammunition which they had to the Wea towns; 
and that the residue behind, should be brought up by a detachr 
ment to be left for that purpose. Such advice bespeaks the 
General's fcnrmer energetic character, in previous expeditions; > 
when a little meal mixed with sugar, composed all the ratkms ^ 
of the men; but to have thought anrectly, was to have acted 
accordingly, in the former course of General Clark. Why 
was it different now? Where was the overruling spirit, diat 
had carried the British cannon at the head of his riflemeot 
The mournful answer is left to be made by every reader. Sev^ 
ral officers are accused of having fomented the insubordination 
which terminated the expedition so dishonorably. 

The author may not forbear while incidentally on the inter- 
esting subject of General Clark, to quote the tribute to his high 
merits, by Buckongahelas, the head war-chief of the Delawares, 
at Fort Mcintosh, in 1785; where Clark attended as a commis- 
sioner to treat with the Indians, assisted by Arthur Lee and 
Eichard Butler. When the peace-chiefs had addressed the 
commissicmers, fBuckongahelas, not deigning to notice the cd- 
leagues of Clark, took the latter by the hand, and said, ^I thank 
the Great Spirit for havmg this day brought together two such 
great warriors, as Buckongahelas and General Clark.^ 

• Okptain B. Gafaiet letter to tbe author. t Memoirs of Harrkon, 82, note S. 
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A more Ibrtunate issue attended the expeditum of Colonel 
Logan, who bad heen detached by General Clark from his 
eanp at Silver creek, opposite to Loaisville, to return to Ken* 
tacky) and raise as expeditiously as possible another party to 
go against the Shawanees, whose attention it was supposed, 
would be engaged by the Wabarii e3q>edition. Logan repaired 
Imao, and soon returned with *^ ccmipetent number of mount- 
ed riflemen.^ On this n^pid expedition, a town of the Shawa- 
ttees was burned, a few warriors killed, and a number df women 
and children brought away prisoners. This, as usual, cobso- 
lated the public mind in some degree, f<Hr the misfortunes of 
General Ckrk.t 



CHAPTER X. 



■MUMlatUnpti at Navkalbig tiie MI«lMippi, by AaMricaM-Cokmeto E. Tayler wU 
Unn— NegotiatioM between Jay and Gardoqal-Diacontents at Plttsburff, and in 
Kantueky^Trade of WUkinaon with New Orleana— Suapiciona of liia fiddly— Fint 
Newapaper in Kentucky— Constitution of the United Statea. 

The attention must now be directed to the navigation ci the 
llississippi, which at this time began to excite the public interest 
from Pittsburg to Louisville; these were the extreme p<Hnts of 
aiqr dense population, with wide and fearful gi^ between. Pre- 
vious to narrating the agitatitm and intrigue, which rapidly and 
widely coonected themselves with this tender subject of wes- 
tern interest, some notice will be taken of the earliest experi- 
ments in navigating this powerful and turbulent river. 

11,S5L 



t TMt eKpedHkm was prepared in eonlbnnitv to reaotatkma of the inhabitants of the 
district, asMmbled at Danville sometime in 1786; the month is not mentioned in the 
proceedings; they are sitncd by William Kennedy aa chairman. These resolutions, 
tocether with an order or the executive of Virginia, were acted on by the military oflkers 
cr the district, who met at Harrodsburg, ontheSdof Auffii8t,]7S6. These gentlemen, 
amon^ other resolutions, adopted one appointing *H3eneral George Aogers Clark to act 
aa general officer, and have the command and direction of the army at this time, ordered 
in oflfensive operations against our enemy, Indians." The doubts which were entertained 
about the legality of impressments fbr provisions, 4*c., were submitted ^ tlie officers to 
Judges Muter and Wallace, and the Attorney General, Innes. These officers certified it 
aa their opinion, *«that the executive have delegated to the field officers of this district all 
theh' power** in regard to impressments, *^and that they have a right to impress, if necea- 
aanr, all supplies for the use of the militia, that may be called into sarrica.*' Tbta opinion 
is directed to Colonel Benjamin Logan, as President of the Board of officers. 
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The earliest Anglo-AmeriGaii eaterpnaefl in this direotion, ancl 
iadeed of wonderful bol^ss, which the author has been aUe to 
collect, are, 1st That of Coloiiel Rwhaid Taylw, formerly of 
the county of Jefferson, and often honcn^ with distinguished 
public trusts. This gentleman, in company widi his brother 
Hancock Taylor, both of Virginia, was at Pittsburg in 1769, 
and thence descended the Ohio and Mississippi riVers, to the 
mouth of Yazoo river. From this point the brothers passed 
through the country of the southern Indians to Georgia, and 
thence to Virginia. This infcmnation has been obtained from 
a deposition of Colonel Taylor in a suit at law. The second 
was communicated to the author by Captain William B. Wal- 
lace, a most worthy veteran of the Revohition, lately descended 
to the grave, covered with years and with honors: this gentle- 
man related that John Whitaker Willis, John Ashby, and Wil- 
liam Ballard, were engaged in the battle <^ 1774, at P(»nt 
Pleasant, and afler the engagement visited Kentucky. That 
being afiraid to return by the usual route, they hollowed out a 
fHTOgae (formed out <^ the body of a large tree) and passed 
down the rivers to New Oleans. From this port the party 
made its way to Pensacola; here they were assisted by ^ 
British governor, and were conveyed round to Charleston, in 
South Carolina. Ashby was of Fauquier county, in Virginia; 
Willis, of Stafford; both neighbors of Captain Wallace, in Vir- 
ginia. The next effi>rt at this perilous navigation was made 
*by Cdonels Gibson and Linn, the latter the grand-father of 
the present Dr. Linn, of St. Louis, now in the Senate of Uie 
United States from Missouri. 

These gentlemen descended the Mississippi in 1776, from 
Pittsburg to New Oleans, by the orders of Virginia, it is pre- 
sumed, in order to obtam military stores for the troops station* 
ed at the former place. So extraordinary an adventure may 
well require particular confirmation to the mind of the reader; 
it can be furnished in the most remarkable manner. *John 
Smith, now or lately of Woodf<mi county, in this State, was in 
1776, engaged in reconnoitering this country in company with 

« LoalRiUe DIreetory, 108, bj tbt anthor. 
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James Harrod, bo emmently distingaislied in the history of 
Kentucky difficulties and dangers. On their return the com- 
panions separated; Harrod to go to Ninlh Carolina, and Smith 
to Peter's creek on the Monongabela. While traveling on the 
hank of the Ohio, the latter discovered Gihson and party de- 
scending it, who hailed Smith, and prevailed on him to embark 
in this, one of the boldest of the western adventures. The 
party succeeded in its object, and obtained a supply of one 
hundred and fiftynsix kegs of gunpowder from New Orleans; 
which Smith helped to carry round the Falls to the mouth of 
Bear Grass creek in the spring of 1777. Each man carried 
three kegs alcmg the pcnrtage, one at a time. The powder was 
delivered at Wheeling first, and thence conveyed to Pittsbuig. 
Independently of this particularity of circumstance, solemnly 
' asserted on oath in a deposition at law, by a respectable party 
in the transaction, it was frequently mentioned by Colonel 
Linn in his life time, and is still known as his information, in 
the &mily lefl by this gallant and energetic man. 

Among the first buddings of intercourse rather than of trade 
with New Orleans from the western country, must be reckcmed 
the voyages of Messrs. Tardiveau and John A. Honore, the 
latter an ancient and respectable French merchant of this city.; 
These gentlemen lefl Redstone, now the town of Browsville, 
OQ the Monongahela, in 1782 and ^, when there were but two 
iKMises in the place. The navigation of the western rivers was 
then much infested by banditti of white men, as well as of Indians. 
The French gentlemen mentioned, were both stopped by the 
Indians, and the former robbed by them; indeed the river was 
as much debarred to trade, by the Spanish government, as by 
the Indians. American property was seized and confkcated 
by the Spaniards on its only way to a foreign market.'* A 
negotiation on this subject, as well as other matters of national 
difierence, had commenced in 1785, between Mr. Jay and Don 
Diego Gardoqui, the representative of Spain in the United 
States, t'^^ongross had expressly ordered the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to stipulate both for the territory of the United 
*WllkiiiMD,voL3,a|»peiuUz,6^13. f Jay*f Lift 1, 235, 238. 
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Slatef aooovding to the trMty with Great Britain^ and fer thtf 
aavigatioa of the MiBtistippiy from its source to the ocean. Don 
Qaidoqui, on the other hand, declared, that the Spanish king 
would never permit any nation to use that river, both banks of 
which belonged to hinu" Under these circumstances, Mr. Jay 
was called before Congress to communicato his views on the 
negotiation; ^he informed Congress, that Spain was ready to 
grant the United States extensive and valuable commercial 
privileges; and that it was in her power, by her influence with 
the Barbary States, and by her connexion with France and 
Portugal, greatly to injure the commerce of America, and to 
benefit that of England. But that at present, the questions 
respecting the Mississippi, and territorial limits, prevented any* 
oocnmercial arrangements whatever; that bis own opinion o(^ 
die justke and importance of the claims advanced by die 
United States, had undergone no change; but that, under pre* 
sent circumstances, he thought it would be expedient to con- 
clude a treaty with Spain, limited to twenty or thirty years, and ' 
for the United States to stipulate, that during the term of the 
treaty, they would forbear to navigate the Mississippi bekyw 
their southern boundary,'' as it has been seen, was recommendeif 
by Virginia during the Revoluti<Miary war. This recommen-i 
dadon by Mr. Jay, was founded on the opmion, ^diat however 
impcMTtant the navigation might ultimately be, it would not 
probably be very essential during die proposed term; and thti^ 
therefore, it might be good policy to consent not to use, ibr a 
certain period, what they did not want, in consideradon of 
valuable commercial privileges.'' The views of Mr. Jay were 
sancdoned by seven States, but opposed by the other six; still 
the Spanish minister would not consent to any treaty whatever; 
in^lying a right in the United States to the navigation in ques- 
don; the negotiation proved fruidess, and was finally terminated 
by Gardoqui's return to Europe. This is an authentic account 
of the negotiation under the old confederatiiA in regard to the 
navigation of the Mississippi; which, however, we might claim, 
the United States were in no position to extort by force of arms, 
under so feeble a government b» then existed. It was in weak- 
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fure used to be in Europe; it was, in the lftn^a§^ of a ^yorita 
Revoliitionary figure, a p<4itical benrei of thurteen staves with* 
Out a hoop. Let us for a moment refloct, what wouM hare been 
the efi^et of this session fiw twenty years, as actually author- 
ized, or thirty years as the utmost limit prqxMied by the Seer»> 
lary. Twenty years from 1786, would have biou^t the com* 
ifteroial limitation to 1806; four years i^ier the suppressicn of 
tiie right of deposite at New Orleans. This itadf blew ifie 
tv^tem country into a flame, that wouM have consumed all the 
ties of the coa^eracy, had its councils have slumbered over 
interests, so precious to tins section of the United States. What 
^n, would have been the feelings of the country; what would 
l)avf} been its pro^erity, h«d its tiade. with New. Oileansr \mesk 
m^eaded for thirty years? Sagaoous as the views of Mr. 
Jay generally were, they have been outstripped in this instance 
by the growth of the western coimtry, beyond the antic^tione 
of our wisest 8t¥itesiiien« Qur progress has been a race scarcely 
checked by an accident on the coarse. Rumors oi this negotia* 
tioo, '^'^hen no post-o^ice existed in Kentucky, and whan 
no 8A& or certain mode of ccmveyance for letters or mewspa- 
pi»nt was established between this district and the rest of the 
Union,'^ must necessarily have subjected the conduct of die 
United States^ government, then held in New Ycwk^lo much mia* 
conception, and to no little misreptesentation by. intriguing or 
i^istaken candidates for. political pisomotian. The#e exoggeiated 
repr^sentationa on the aii^ject of a na^igati^, so deeply aad 
vit^Uy intereffting to the United. Siatesy had produced an atao' 
cifktion at Pittsburg, which tnoisnntted to Kentucky a mesi 
errQneoaa account of the Spanish negotiation^ well cahsnlated 
to kindle the passions o£ her people. This statement purported 
<^tbat , John Jay had proposed to the S^^iamah smnist^j to suixeik* 
dear the navigation in question ffur twenty or thirty years.'' The 
truth was, that the proposition was submitted to Congness, and 
was supported by seven nortli-^asteirn States, against five southr 
em ones^ b^t the offer if made, which does not certaioly appeax^ 
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bod been rejected by Don GardoquL An instruetkm to a tniik^ 
kter was deemed to oome strictly under the clause in ^e axti^ 
des of confederation, requiring the assent «f nine States I* 
fixm treaties with foreign natioifks; consequently the propot^ 
tion fell. Whether the offer was made under the repeal of th* 
instruetions of the 25th of August, 1785, pretiously carried l^ 
the vote of the same States, is not clearly exhibited; thou^ 
impKed by the language used in Mr. Jay's life, as well as bgr 
that <^ Mr. Pitkin. 

The communicatkn from Pittsburg naturally roused die 
aensifailities of Kentucky, on so excitable a subject; one invoking 
all her prospects of conunercial prosperity. A circakr letter 
was addressed by '^Messrs. Muter, Innes, Brown, and Sebatttan, 
in March, 1787, inviting a public meeting of the citiaent «f 
the district, at Danville^ in the ensuing May. The language 
ci this memorial has been objected to, because it charged 
^Congrets with proposing to cede to the Spanish court the navi- ' 
gaticm of die Mississippi for twenty*five or thirty years:'? wldle 
that proposition had failed by an insufiicient majority, under 
the ninth article, sixth section of the confederation. Yet a jprt^ 
viouB vote had, widi some disjmte, rescinded the former instmo- 
tion to Mr; Jay, to conclude no treaty with the Spanish minister, 
without obtaining <^die free navigation of the Mississippi, from 
its source to the ocean:'' and, moreover, jMr. Jay was at first 
instructed neither to make, nor receive any propositions^ nor 10 
enter into any compact with the Spanish minister without previ- 
ously communicating the same to Congress." The circumsts^nce, 
therefore, of Xconimumg the negotiation after the removal of 
the former restriction, certainly sanctions the idea of the Dai^ 
ville circular, that the suspennon of the navigation in question, 
had been offered by Congress^ tkrough the Secretary, though it 
was disdainfully rejected by Bon Gardoqui, as has been mexh 
tioned. It must have been want of correct mformatkn, that 
induced either of the meetingB at Pittsburg or Danville, to pvc^- 
cure an expression of public opinion on a matter, which had 
already failed at its inception. Nor was the mistake pecuBav 

.«ateMliftUl,2», fPitkta I,«n. Idem, SOS. XHf9lM4%W», 
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to these meetings; since a letter addressed from the Falls of 
Ohio'^ in December, 1786, to the Governor and legislature of 
Creorgia, represented a ^commercial treattf^ with Spain, ^^ be 
«ruel, oppressive, and unjust.^ ^Tbe proltihUwn of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi has astcmished the whole western 
leoimtry. To seU us and make us vosmIs to the mercilees 
i8{Nuiiards, is a grievance not to be bome.^ A copy of this 
letter (and others of a similar character) were laid before Con* 
gross; which body on the 16th of September, 1788, authorized 
iti members to c(»tradict the reports ^^at it was disposed to 
treat with Spain for the surrender of their claim to the naviga- 
tion of the river Mississippi.^ This veneraUe body lycewise * 
jresolved,! ^Hhat the free navigation of the river Mississippi, is a 
tlear and essential right of the United States, and that the 
flame ought to be considered and si^ported as such.^^ Before 
•these decided resolutions were adopted by Congress, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, had also taken up the subject in November, 
1786; and had come to unanimous resolutions, most decisively 
ikVorable to the rights and interests of her western citizens, 
which she ordered to be laid before Congress. These meas- 
ures seem to have had their just effect with the Danville as- 
jemblage; and it adjourned without any definite expression at* 
sentiment on the subject A circumstance not a little remartc- 
able, considering the subject, and the temper of those who com- 
posed the meeting: Kentuckians have not often assembled to- 
gether, and dispersed so quietly: a fire of resolutions might at 
least have been expected. 

The rapid increase of the population, and consequent pro- 
duce for market, began to direct the public mind, more impa- 
tiently and indignantly to the Spanish obstructMHis in their only 
jOudet to maricet. tin June, 1787, General Wilkinson de- 
fcended to New Orleans with a small cargo of tobacco and 
•other articles; detennined to try his enterprise and address at 
the seat of the Spanish government in Louisiana. While at 
iNew Orleans, General Wilkinson says, that he ^made an ai^ 
fangenient with Governor Miro, f<Nr the introduction of seve- 
»Pithla4^ W8. tUem, fllO. tWilUoMii^ Memoin, toU S, lit, 116. 
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lal.tkousaiid families in thai district on the Mississippi, which ii 
now called West. Florida; ox* one to be laid out on the Aikaa* 
•as and White rivers;^ he likewise obtained the privilege of 
fiimislung a considerable aaaual supply of tobacco for the 
Ifexican market, which WKMld have secured immense fbrtiines 
for him and his friends. Hiis statement of General WiUdnsoii^ 
is corroborated by the testimoay of the most uneaoeptionable wit> 
nesses, both Spanish and American: it is proved by official pei«- 
mits of Governor Miro. It is, morsover, apparently freed fipom 
corrupt and sinister views, by the testimony of Mr. Bollock, for 
twenty years, the confidant of the Spanish Crovernors of Loui- 
mana; and by Gilbert Leonard, the Treasover of the promice* 
This proof isagain confimied by accounts current of the agents of 
General \^lkinson at New Orleans with their testimony: Cok>« 
nel Ballinger in 1780 delivered two mules loaded wiUi money 
from New Orleans, to Wilkinson in Frankfoit, '4n the presence 
of many persons, whom he found there waiting his arrival)^ 
^'who were tobacco planters of Lincoln county, in KentUoky^ 
and were there to receive their money for tobacco purchased 
of them by'' Wilkinson. Indeed, the frequent remittances el 
money to General Wilkinson, by various agents, seem foirly 
and honorably explained by this tobacco i^ecukition; whldl 
iWilkinson, then a private citizen, had the most indubitably 
right to engage in; and which, in fact, opened a vakabin 
mai^et for the produce of this infant State, tt is due to the 
memory of General Wilkinson, to his distinguished services 
and persecutions, to declare that this part of the subject wA^ 
approached by the au&or with strong prepossessions against Me 
purity. But on sifting the ms^s of testimony procured by oh^ 
military tribunal, and four committees of Congress, added to 
^t presented to a second court, and finding the General a^ 
quitted by both courts, and their sentences approved (relne*^ 
tantly approved in the last instance) by two Presidents of tiM| 
United States, the author has been forced kito the conehiiioA) 
that this military officer has been wronged in the suspicions 
and denunciations, so king and bitteriy mdulged against his 

•WDklawa'k Memolra, vol. 3, 196, 198, Appendix 1. 
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honesty. In &e whole of these transactkms, no foundatioa has 
been perceived for the surmiBe of Mr. Marshall; *'that this to* 
bacco contract was a mere cover for a pension,^ (thoujo^ there 
is a strong probability that it was a corrupt partnership with 
Gp¥em(nr Miro;) and ^e clandestine and di^norable part 
was carefully concealed from all but coadjutors.^' ^Indeed, for 
the pui^KKies of Kentucky history, it may be sufficient for the 
refutation of this construction, to appeal to the repeated deci- 
sions of the competent tribunals, afler most unexampled and un* 
restrained investigaticm. 

General Wilkinson did certainly show no reserve in disclosing 
to his own government, these connexions with the Spanish 
ofiicers at New Orleans; nor any backwardness in develqping 
the circumstances, or in soliciting inquiry of General Wash- 
ington, or the ekler Adams. He may have felt and, shown 
the resentment natural to a man o[ high pride and professional 
sensibility, at the suspicions of General Wayne; which, as he 
told Colonel Morrison, a more firank and confiding demeanor 
would have instantly led him to explain, if not remove, by a 
foil detail of the causes of this ill q>inion. But one conclusive 
consideration in the mind of the author, which confirms the 
tioaxxr and fidelity of Wilkinscm, is, that in his long and various 
public services, no one solitary instance can be justly alleged,, 
in which he disregarded or violated the strictest and most zealous 
discharge of his duty. 

In the ensuing February, the General returned from New 
(kleans.f It was immediately rumored, that '^he had formed a 
contract with the Spanish Crovemor, which enabled him to ship 
tobacco and deposite it in the King's stores at ten dollars per hun- 
dred;'' that he had become a ^^Spanish subject," and had taken 
*Hhe necessary oath of allegiance." What truth there may have 
been in these latter surmises, is not in the power, nor within the 
p^vince of history to declare: its materials ought to be higher 
than conjectures and suspicions. Future memoirs of SpaniiA 
statesmen, or access to the archives of their secret and jealoua 
fsounlary, may one day develope the mystery of the first steps of 
Spanish intrigue m Kentucky. 

•UanbaU 1,183. tU«B ^ 
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Wilkinson did, however, proceed to buy tobacco for the S^^an- 
leh market under the permits of Goremor Miro; and spoke 
0pmly of his exclusive privilege at New Orleans, to deposite his 
tobacco in the King^s store; he also expressed himself in high 
terms of the right of navigating the Mississippi, and of a com- 
mercial connexion between the two countries. There is a mix- 
ture of innocent and suspicious matter in these allegations which 
requires to be discriminated. The right to the navigation was 
indispensable : the emigrants to Kentucky had no other homes 
to go to; they had brought their all to Kentucky; they must 
sink or swim with her. The independence of Kentucky might 
mean a separation from Virginia, but most probably was in- 
tended to impress the necessity of a disunion, because in no 
other way, could Kentucky have had any influence over the 
counsels of Spain. Yet it would have been a melancholy in- 
fatuation, which could for a moment have deluded Kentuckians 
to believe, that as dependents in the most exalted sense, or 
nominal equals and allies, they could have enjoyed the security 
for their interests, much less their noble liberty, which a mem- 
ber of the great confederacy of North American republics could 
command. But a thousand conflicting attachments, and invet- 
erate prejudices of language, customs, and government, fcnrbid 
the idea of a political connexion with Spain ever having been 
seriously meditated by the mass of the people. 

To present the first connexion of G^eral Wilkii^son with 
the Spanish government unbroken, the year has been antici* 
pated; which has led the narrative past the establishment of 
the first printing press in Kentucky, an era almost as worthy 
oi commemoration in the backwoods of America, as its Euro- 
pean invention. Nor was this establishment altogether desti- 
tute of originality in the Kentucky printer. Mr. John Brad- 
ford, an ingenious and enterprising citizen of Lexington, not 
brought up to the business of a printer, undertook this impoiv 
tant step in the political and intellectual improvement of Ken- 
tucky. There was not then a printing press on the western 
waters, nor one within five hundred miles of Lexington. Seve- 
ral of the type were cut out of dog^wood, and with this imper- 
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feet apparatus, on tiie 18di of Augus^ 1787, he and his brother 
Fielcling Bradford, pubhshed the Kentucky Gazette. It was at 
first a weekly paper, printed on a demi sheet, which size was 
altered on the 1st of September followti^, into a medium sheet, 
and then it assumed one of greater dimensions. This name is 
still retained among the journals of the State, which, in 1888^ 
have amounted to twenty^nine or thirty. 

On the 17th of September, 1787, the fifth ccmvention assem- 
bled at Danville, and unanimously decided for the separation of 
Hie district, upon the terms and conditi(»s prescribed by the 
law of Vii^inia. An address was made to Congress for the 
admission of the new State into ^he federal union, by the 
name of Kentucky;" and the last day of December, 1788, was 
fixed for the termination of the authority of Virginia, and the 
commencement of the new republic. This convention requested 
^he delegates from the district in the legislature of Virginia, to 
use their endeavors to have an mhabitant of the district ap- 
pointed a delegate to Congress for the ensuing year." Under 
this recommendation, Mr. John Brown was chosen the first and 
only member of the old Congress, under the confederaticm, from 
Kentucky. It, moreover, directed a convention to be deded, 
^itfa full power and authority to frame and establish a funda- 
mental constitution of government for the [nroposed State." 
Notwithstanding the unsettled and eiqposed condition of the 
country, involved in bidian depredations, and deprived of a free 
market fw the produce of its labor ;^ the fertility and cheapnesB 
df the lands, and no donbl the adventurous theatre, which was 
presented to the young and the aspiring; all combined to impel 
the stream of emigration to Kentucky. Sd great was the 
accession of population, that it had doubled within &e last 
three years.'* About tins time the Indians resented to a speeies 
of miniature iiava{ warfare against the emigrants to Kentucky. 
They manned a flat bottomed boat, such as is still used by fiu»- 
iKes for descending the western waters,t and ^intercepted 
several of these family conveyances on the river; consigniag 

♦Marshall 1, S8S. 
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Ihote on board to slaughter, and carried off their goods.^ This 
new method of infesting one of the great avenues to the coun- 
,try, after having effected much mischief^ and spread wide ahurm, 
was in one instancoi broken up by a party fipom this city, which^ 
however, found the Indian boat desesled, and could only deotwy 
her. 

In this year Kentucky as a part of the parent Commoswealth^ 
was called upon to express hw s^itiments on the grand ques- 
tion of adopting the present constitution of the general gorenn- 
ment; which has elevated our country to so lofty and proud an 
eminence, amcmg the nations of the earth. This is not the 
place to discuss or even narrate minutely, this mif^ episode 
in our history; the crisis is well understood to have been pr^ 
nant with every thing interesting to the dearest and most pre- 
cious interests of America; ah»ady violation of ootttracts, spin 
rious paper money, arbhrary tender laws, State conflictin|g 
with 3tate, in levying imposts on ibreign goods, and violated 
treaties with f<H^ign powers, were fiust precipitating our ooii»- 
trymen into disunion, civil war, and f<N«ign subjugatk>n. Tha 
constitution of 1787, snatched our country from this treaie»» 
dous gulf of ruin and dishonor. Justice, however, to the views 
of those opposed to the adoption, jrequires it to be stated, that 
with many, the question was not ao much, whether the constittt> 
tion proposed, should be absolutely rejected; or whether it should 
be rejected, until amendments should be adopted. The i|Mrit 
of liberty naturally flowed high, and suspicion of political 
power was proportionably sharp, so recently after die detnoAi- 
tion of the British goverment; or more properly the change of 
executive relations from a foreign monarch to a domestic head^ 
which was in fact, the principal departure from the ancient 
institutions of the colonies. To this jeak>usy, invaluable as a 
preservative of public liberty, within any reasonable bounds, 
must no doubt be added, an influential source of q>positkni — 
the diminution of local and personal impcnrtance in the States. 
*^Many of the leaders of the opposition to the federal consti- 
tution, were such as wished to be lUUe Kings at hcmeP Is 

•Jay'k Life 1,858 
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not the reimirk still moft powerfully applicable to our State 
controversies with the general getremmentf Will k, indeed, 
ever lose its force, in so complioated a system of government, 
ne oiu* own? It may be, indeed, ^ centrifiigal force of the 
maohoie, as necessary in its sphere, as the centripetal ten- 
dency of ^n efficient national authority, is indispensable to 
combine the enecgies of the whole confederaoy, for the safety 
•ad the welfare of s^. The vote of Kentucky as repres^rted - 
m the convention of Virginia was, in conformity to the strong 
dbmociotic spirk of the peqyle, more alive to the dangers and 
abuses of political autfamty, than to the necessity of an effi- 
cient government, opposed to the adopti^d of the new gov^m- 
ownt The division wae m die ratio oi ^eleven against ^ 
adoption, to three in its favor.t The two members from the 
ooqnty of Jefferson, the venerable Robert Breckenridge, lately 
deceased, and Riee Bullock; and Humj^irey Marshall fitxn 
iFayielte, new silvered with years and public seifvices, had the 
honor to enrd their names in favor of the c<mstitotion, and 
Hwreby the ever endurmg renown of having contributed to 
preserve the fhut of the Revdution; and to allow it the oppor- 
tunity 4lf ripening into tiie {tfes^it glorious harvest of liberty, 
iMppmess, plenty, and peace. Virginia was the tenth ad(^ting 
Male; onihe^H)^ of June, 1788, by a majority of ^hty-ei^ 
to a minority of seventy^eight, she joined the new, and the 
MAiK>r trusts, indissoluble confederacy of &e North American 

* Through the courtesy of Uemn. Brown and Marshall, the author Is enabled to pre- 
mai the reader with the names of the Kentucky members of the Virginia ConventiOB, 
which ratified the present Constitution of the United States. From Fhyette^ Humphrey 

%ii«baU and John Fowler; J^ert^n amnf y, Robert Breckenridge and Rice BulkKdq 
(tetffn CMtTtfy, John Logan and r '^ *' "" ' ' ' «- .- ■•- — 



iRCtUn county^ John Logan and Henry Pawling; Jfelson county, Jno. Steele and Matthew 

' Hon; M9rt§reounty, Thos. Alien and Alex. Rdbertson; MatUaon eounty, 6. Clay and 

lliam Irvine; Bourbon county, Henry Lee and John Edwards. The Constitution of 



William Irvine; Bourbon countv, Henry Lee and John Edwards. The Constitution of 
the United States was published in the Kentucky Gazette, October 27th, 1787. The only 
members of the Vireinia Legislature from Kentucky, whoee names the author has been 
able to obtain, are John Brown, Benjamin aod John Logan, Squire Boone, Swearingen, 
Thomas, John and Robert Todd, James Harrod, William McClung, John Steele, James 
Ganttrd, John Edwards, John Jowitt, WiUiam Pope and Richard Taylor. 

t On this occasion the author hat been informed by the ftrat historian of Kentocky, Ikfit 
a publication of Richard Henry Lee, addressed to the Governor of Virginia, and publisbed 
te the Kentneky Gasette, had a imet deeirive Influence agatnsi the proposed new govern- 
ment. It strongly advised the people of the district to retain their ratificatkm from a 
rnaaltutton acknowledged to he daObctive, until, ft was amended. So plausible a ground 
was with difficulty resisted amidst the Jealousies of this section of the country: removed 
Mo, as it was,froi»the iMBMdiata setneof the diaoords whkh tbraateaed Che nnlonof 
the elder States. 
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States. It must not be concealed, that die new constitutiaii wag 
quite unpopular in Kentucky; though from the situation of the 
district, and the imperfect diffusion of intelJ^enoe, its prolbund 
and massy merits could scarcely have been understood. It 
would be a curious inquiry, how many copies of the oonstitah 
tion, much less of the Federalist,'* its chaste, and learned, and 
wise commentary, the jdnt production of some of our noti 
consummate and virtuous statesmen, were at that day to be found 
;in Kentucky. 

On the 29th of July, in this year, the convention met «t 
J)anville, to ^oma a constitution of government for the district, 
preparatory to its separation from Virginia. While this body 
was assembled, the sixdi which had met on the subject of 
separation, although the fimt which was authorized to fiwm 
a constitution; information was received, that Congress had 
determined to refer the questkm of admitting Kentucky into 
the union, to the new government. This was indeed, a 
cruel blow to the excited hopes <^ independent government, so 
repeatedly voted by Kentucky, and as often assented to by Vip* 
ginia. It is not a matter of wonder, that t'^there was now 
observed the most deep-felt vexation, a share of ill temper 
bonkring on disaffection; and strong symptoms of assuming 
independent government. The navigation of the Misissippi^ 
and the trade to New Orleans, now just tasted for the first time, 
were strenuously pressed into the argument, in favor of com- 
pleting the constitution, and organizing government without 
delay.'' It was even proposed to submit the state of the dis* 
trict, and the course to be pursued to each militia company. 
Hiis proposition, which would indeed, have been to revive the 
democracy of the Grecian Ecclesiai, and the Roman Campus 
^fortius, amidst the representative republics cS North America, 
was, by a large majcnrity, most judiciously rejected. This body 
came, after protracted debate, to the following recommendation: 

* Mr. Humphrey Marshall hivb, the first copy of the Federalist he saw, was in the 
bands of George Niholai, mhetk toe former was on hit JoiuriMy to meet tlie ^bore m«BO- 
raUe couvention. 

tMaxshall 1,289. 
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thai the people of die district should elect another assembly, to 
meet in the blowing November, and to continue in office until 
the Ist of January, 1790: ^that they delegate to their said 
representatiyes full powers to take such measures for obtain- 
ing admission of the district, as a separate and independent 
member of the United States <^ America; and the navigation 
ef the Mississippi, as may appear most conducive to those pur- 
poses; and also to form a constitution of government for the 
district and organize the same, when they shall judge it neces- 
sary; or to do and accomplish whatsoever, on a consideration 
of the state of the district, may, in their opinion, pronpote its 
interests.^ 

fVom the Weadth and, plenipotentiary character of this con>- 
mission, like that q£ a. Roman dictator, the^temp^ of ihe dis« 
trict may be inferred; nor can there in the whole history of 
American government be found a career of such multiplied 
disappointment! and abortive assen^lies, as in the labors of 
J^ntucky, to be admitted into the union. All parties appear 
to have been well disposed, still, as if under the influence <^ 
some enchantment, c<Misient was given, but to be repealed; act 
was passed after act, and assembly met after assembly, only to 
give birth to a successor, as remote as ever from obtainii^, 
what had been the '^frvorite object of the people for years. Nor 
ought the conduct of the party desiring an imn^diate organiaa- 
tion of the govemmAnt^ to be branded with obloquy; any 
farther than it might have been mixed with views of Spanish 
dependence. For had a domestic government been organized 
after the repeated and harmonious co-operatum of Ae great 
contracting parties, it is not to be supposed, that it would have 
been so technically misconstrued, as to have been viewed as 
treasonable to Virginia, or hostile to the union, owing to re- 
peated' and u&avoidable accidents. The magnanimous temper 
of Virginia would have cured every thing. Should any such 
unjust imputation have been placed upon the proceedings of 
Kentucky, it must soon have been removed by their fidelity, 
had it have been, as it is believed it was, immovably fast to 

* ManhaU 1, S90. 
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the confederacy of their countrymen. Vermont continued with- 
OKrt the pale of the union during the whde Revdutionary war, 
and untfl March, 1791 ; yet no incdctment was brought against 
herfor treason. At this dktance of thne, the protracted delays 
and repeated public disappointments on thia question, seem 
truly ine]q>licaUe. It is not known to what else to compare 
our loag succession of fruitless conventions, than to tiie card 
edifices of children, which are no sooner erected, than at a 
lireath they are demolished. The asserticm may be safely 
Tttitured, that no sober political critic of the present day can 
believe, that any community in these States, would now be so 
trifled with and tantalized, as the people of this district were, 
for eigjht years, in obtaining a separate municiple existence. 
Some auadliary resolutians for directing the election of the 
seventh convei^on, closed the labors of this additi<m to the nu- 
BEMBtrous and inefl^ctual assemblies of Kentucky. So excited 
had pnUic feeling in Kentucky become, in consequence of this 
inovoking course of things, ^tmi disunion seems to have been 
at least proposed, as its ^idea was formerly combatted in the 
public prints of the time, while nothing more q>en or formal 
than the acts of the convention is recdlected in its fovor.'' A 
letter fix>m Chief Justice Muter on the 15th of October, 1788, 
may represent the feelings a[ the more considerate and sober, 
respecting the state of public affairs. In this letter the Chief 
Justice combats the idea of forming a constitution without the 
previous consent of Virginia, as contrary to her statute, and in- 
volving the perpetrators in the guilt of high treascm; and that the 
new State could only be admitted by coasent of Virginia, under 
the federal constitution. But &e most pregnant part of this letter 
k; where he reparesents, that the resolution of the late conventroni, 
if adopted by the peq>le, might fairiy be construed to give au^ 
thority to the next to treat wUh Spidn, to obtain the navigatiim 
of the Missi884>pi; if they should thmk such ft measure concb- 
cive to their interiest 

Every thing proeeeding from Qeoige Muter would be treoM 
by the author, with ^ respect insphred by a Kvely recdiection 
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.of his vonerable, mild^ and worthy chajracter; and the 
reoce <^ Colonel Thomas Mai*shall, the compatriot, fellow sddidr 
ajid friend of Washington, must add still greater weight to tivB 
Jetter, which was, indeed, ''^his measure. Notwithfrtanding Ais 
most resf^ectable authority, some political feeling not at all dia- 
bonorableyor some exaggerated apprehension of consequences, 
seems to have prompted this puhhc address; if there were no 
foreign intrigues. As it has before been remarked, the separa- 
tion of Kentucky from Virginia, was an agreed case between tibe 
.high parties; the dif!kulty was one of form and accident only. 
In such a state of things, it would have been cruel mockery and 
iniquity in Virginia, to have so far misinterpreted aseparaliaii 
of Kentucky, which had been the subject of repeated and mutual 
agreements, as to have considered it treasonable. The ^eBkiasy 
of the country could not, however, have been too keenly es- 
cited agakist any attempt at foreign dependence; it is nerer 
admitted into the creed of an enlightened patnot, until the last 
,eztreauty q[ domestic mk^oartune; and even Itoi, to he moat 
sleepleaaly watched. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Dtn Qwdiaqi^ yropMitkmi to Mr. Jobn Brown— Apolbgsr f»r Kontoekjr 
Court ana Country parties in Convention— Wilkinsonls memorial to the Governor of 
Louifliaoft-^New Government of the United Statei— General WuMngton^ litter t0 
Colonel Thomas Mar8haU->Tran8ylvan|a— Indian depredations. 

Why the patriotic JV^irshall and Muter had so much reason 
4to i4>prehend a foreign connexion at this time, now becomes a 
paiaful duty to develope. That private feelings may still be 
]acer$Ued. in this recital) the authcnr laments, and wtuch he will 
atudiouisly avdd, consistently with the faithfulness of history. 
Motives, whether of the dead, <ur the livmg, shall not be inn 
peached; but upcm strong and conclusive testimony; guilt shall 
never be tortured inlo^existencey by misrepresentaticni or focced 
(QonstroictiQn. Udder the inAiepoe of tlieie views, let the con* 
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doet^ the Honorable J<4in Bfown, then a member d" the old 
Ckaigressy be entitled to their full bearing, while it 10 fiithfully 
related. On the 29tb of February, 1788, Mr. John Brown pre- 
sented to the old Coi^ress the address of the Kentucky coAn 
vention, pra3rug for admission into the Union; but it was not 
until the 8d of July, that it was finally acted on, and then re^ 
ferred to the new government for ultimate decision^ 

This distinguished pviblie officer then wrote to the President 
of the Danville convention, givu^ an account of this additional 
failure of Kentucky expectations, notwithstanding his best ez- 
ertioBS. In this letter was enclosed a detached scrip of 
paper headed canfidentiaP^ in these words: ^^In a conversatioii 
which I had with Mr. Gardoqui, the Spanish minister, relative 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, he stated that, if the peopk 
of Kentucky would ^ect themsdees into an wdej^endent StaUf 
mnd appoint a proper person to negotiate with &im, he had 
authority^ for that purpose, and would enter into an arrange* 
ment with them for the eiq)ortation of their produce to Ne^ 
Orleans, on terms pf mutual advantage.^' In addition to thi^ 
ominous enclosure to Judge McDowell, a flatter was writtea 
by the same gentleman to Judge Muter, dated New York, Jufy 
JOth, 1788; from which the following extracts are taken, re* 
ferring the reader to the appendix for the entire document 
4iler mentioning the delay of Congress in acting on the appU- 
cation of Kentucky, owing to the absence of the members 
during a ^great part of the winter and sp^tmgp^^ and. wheB^ 
finally committed to a ^^grand committee, they could not be 
prevailed upon to report — a mqforitf/ <jfthem being opp^ed to 
the measure. The eastern Sta^s would not, nor do I think 
they ever wiJi, assent to the admission of the district into tb^ 
umon as an independent State; unless Vermont or the province 
of Maine, is bnught forward at the same time.'' Again: ^The 
jealousy of the {^rowing importaace of the western country, and 
an unwillingness to add a vote to the southern interest, are the 
real causes of opposition; and I am inclined to believe, they i^ill 
axifit to a certain degree, even ^nder the Hew government, to 
4liui|eM4l)aminideporfttMi,l«iMt»iiit.lilaiMdL flfcnlMV 1* 901. 
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which the application is referred by Congress.'' Again: <*Tb 
generally expected, that the district wfll declare its indepeii- 
dence, and proceed to frame a constitution d government.'* 
^This step will, in my opinion, tend to preserve unanimity, 
and will enable you to adopt with effect such measures as 
may be necessary to promote the interest of the district. In 
private conversation with Mr. Gardoqui, the Spanish minister 
at this place, I have been assured by him in the most explicit 
terms, tiiat if Kentucky will declare her independence, and em- 
piower some proper person to negotiate with him, that he has 
authority, and will engage to open the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi for the exportation of their produce, on terms of mutual 
advantage. But that this privilege can never be extended to 
&em, while part of the United States by reason of commercial 
treaties existing between that court and other powers of Europe. 
As there is no doubt of the sincerity of tiiis declaration, I 
have thought proper to ccnnmunicate it to a few confidential 
friends in the district, with his permission, not doubting but that 
they win make a prudent use of the information,'^^ Upon this 
eonfidentid letter, (written in the discharge of a critical and 
important trust) comment is unavoidable; it is an essential and 
inqnntant part of Kentucky history; and it has been the sub- 
ject of most angry and exasperating controversy. This com- 
mentary is now undertaken when these passions have died 
away; although the author has been a witness to their fiercest 
storms: yet he claims to be governed by a sense of duty only, 
when he declares, that he continues to feel, as he always did, 
perfectly uninfluenced by their rage. On any other occasion 
than one, which has arrayed this community in such acrimont- 
eus parties, such a declaration might be unnecessary. 

The first idea that strikes die mind in considering this letter 
in connexion with the enclosure to Judge McDowell, is, diat 
Mr. Brown, and in all probability, many other of the ancient 
statesmen of Kentucky did incline to discuss, if not adopt a 
connexion with Spain indq>endent of the feeble and disgraced 
iinion, which then existed; one more in name than in fac^ 
disobeyed at home, and dequaed ahrmd. Under diese circum- 
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^ the aidior believes such a measure so far bom fumish- 
iag matter of reprobation, may have been deemed consistent 
• withKentucky patriotism; and even demanded by its most sacred 
duties. The denial of any meaning in the letters to Judges Muter 
and McDowell, beyond that of having bemi ^^forwaided for in- 
finrmation,^ as supposed by the latter gentleman in his certificate 
of the 7th of August, 1806,''^ strikes the author as unworthy 
of the grave subject of communication, and the dignity (j( the 
correqxMidents. But what is more important, it is inconsistent 
with the only manly and triumphant Justification of which he 
thinks the measure may have been susceptible. To try the 
conduct of Kentucky statesmen in 1788, under a confederation 
in ruins and in Auctions, by the same principles, which should 
now direct the mind, under an efficient and beneficent govern- 
ment; would be absurd and unjust The peculiar circumstances 
of the times must be adverted to, in order to arrive at any just 
estimate of the measure, or of its authors. What then, were 
these circumstances? They are eloquently and no less truly 
narrated by General Wilkinson. t^'Open to savage de[Hreda- 
tions; e:qK)6ed to the jealousies of the Spanish government; 
unprotected by that of the dd oonfederati<m; and denied the 
naoigaium of the MisiUnppif the only practicable channel 
by which the productions of their labor could find a market^ 
In addition to this, Mr. Daniel Clarke in his memoir of 1796, 
to Secretary Pickering, mentions that, |<%dl who ventured 
on the Mississippi, had their property seized, by the first 
commanding officer whom they met, and little or no com- 
munication was kept up between the two countries.^' Was 
this a cmdition for any community, much less for one of 
hi^ spirited fireemen with their arms in their hands, just 
firesh firora hunting down the British lion, to tderate any k)nger, 
dian it was unavoidable? Couple these grievances, which 
UHist have blasted the industry and the dearest hopes of the 
country, which must have driven the emigrants back over the 
mounlains, and condemned the ridi lands of Kentucky to ^ 

*PomiealTniiMetioM.]M«e90. tWIUiiMm'toMciiiolii,Tol.S,11ii 
t WOUmmi^ MoMfra, ip«l. S, Apptndis It 
P* 
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their fertility in uncultivated forests, to become «^un an 
oountry, rather than to ccmtinue a civilized society; with the 
heart burnings on the subject of yieldkig the navigation to 
fi^min for an indefinite time. Then, from these materials Bome 
fidnt idea may be conceived of the necessity for the statesmen 
and the people of Kentucky to look to some ether proteotkm, 
fi>r the vital interests of the country, than the tottering and im- 
becile ccmfederacy, which then deluded the country under the 
pretence of a government Can circumstances be imagined moro 
imperative on Kentucky patriots and statesmen, to turn their 
attention to a foreign connexion for that protection, which their 
own goven^nent could not give; and without which, all govern- 
ment is a mockery, and a perversion of its very purposes? To 
the mind of the writer, the circunutances of the case may have 
had this justification in the view of the parties. 

Still, notwithstanding this apology, which is only offered as an 
hypothetical defence, founded on the probabilities of the transac- 
tions; the &ct is, that the love of country was too strong, and the 
attachment of Kentucky to her ekler homes, was too powerfiil, 
the share her numerous Revolutionary citizens had in the gk»y 
of the republic was too great, to allow of a separation <£ the c<wn- 
try from the rest of the confederacy. Notwithstanding the long 
series of hardships and sufferings, which Kentucky had endured, 
many of which were to be attributed to an ineffioient and ill 
administered government^ her statesmen, and still nHn«, the 
great mass of her people, were true to the UnicNi, and clung 
with pertinacious attachment to the sacred league of the States. 
Hie ties of ancient kindred, of homes and customs, were too 
strong for the pron^tings of domestic interest and ambition to 
dissolve; and it is an hmiorable proof of the love of the union in 
this remote member, that no public motion in any assembly of 
the people, no resolution countenancing separation from the 
c<mfederacy, or leading to it, can be instanced in the history of 
(he peof^e of Kentucky. On the contrary, her public acts, 
amidst the undefended devastations ci the Indians, the injuries 
of the Spaniards, and the neglects of the federal government, 
constantly breathe a spirit of ^^fiUal afection'^ for the Union, 
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tad connect their ardent wiihai lor a aepante goverttneat, wMi 
the rest of tiie confedeiaey. From W U> 90, they petitioned 
to Viiginia a&d to Congieee %> be taken into unioQ with the 
Uaited dti^ee of America,'' ^%r a speedy admiaipnn of the diir 
txkt into the ftd^ral Union,'' ''and to be erected into an iade» 
pendent member of the federal Umon." The proopoet of the 
new government then in agitation, oug^t to have had powerfiil 
influence with every, patriot in suspending an appeal to the 
dreadful akemative of civil dierupdon and war« Nothing woiw 
thy of record beyond the very diecussions which occupy thin 
portion of our histcnry, seems to have transpired; until the oo»- 
venticMi of November, 1768, assembled agreeably to the authoiw 
ity of its July predecessor. In this assembly the parties, wUoli 
had been divided on the mode of separating fiom Virginia, a*» 
quired more development, and appeared more distinot; no 
doubt in consequence of the discussions which had intervened. 
Messrs. M^lkinson, Thomas Marshall, Sen., Muter, Brown, and 
Lanes, were all members: yet in the acknowledgment of his 
enemies. General Wilkinson was the most distinguished onter, 
as well as writer. Was an address to be written, which should 
pour fordi the feelings of Kentucky, a debate to be op^ied upon 
her vital interests, Wilkinson was equally the author of the 
one and the speaker m ^ other. So varied, rich, and polished, 
were the powers and the acquirements of this singularly versatile 
person, that whether in the field of Saratoga, the cabmet of 
Governor Miro, or in the conventions of the backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky, this gifted man drew all eyes upon him, and was 
looked up to as a leader and a chief. Hie firi^ids of Wilkinson, 
who appear to have cmitemplated a separation and the forma- 
tion of an independent government, without the same unneces- 
sary anxiety for the repetUum of the omsent of Viiginia, which 
might have been necessary and prc^r in a mere municipal 
body, not a large community, were denominated die court 
party; as its leading members were principally judges and 
kwyers: the (^position under Oolonel Thomas Marshall, Sott«, 
Judge Muter, and Jdm Edwards, afterwards a Senator of the 
United States, was d«iominated the country party.* The fint 
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point 'Of diAreiice was, the mibniiaiioii of the retolutioiia passed 
/ by ^ previous conventioii to a conunittBe of the whde* The 
court parQr fitvored tiiis reference in order, it seems, to con- 
nect the navigaticm of the Mississippi with the fonnatimi of a 
Slate constitution, and to hurry the latter without waiting lor 
the previous consent of the parent State. This had heen re- 
peatedly expressed, though not under these peculiar circum- 
stances. It was perhaps, unpariiamentary; since the very pur- 
pose of commitment is, to cUvide a subject into its q>propriato 
parts, and to acquire distinct views of its &ct8 and character by 
q>ecial, not general inquiries. But what is of more oxisequence 
to ike present times, than this skirmish of order, is the full and 
proQunent attitude, whioh the navigation of the Mieeissippi 
iMsumed in this convention ; and mainly owing to the comprehen- 
sive spirit and sagacious mind of Wilkinson, denounced as he 
and his associates have been, fc^ their exerti<ms to promote this 
vital pdicy, not only of Kentucky, but of the teeming millioiis 
of the west Wilkinson seems to have been mare keenly alive 
to ihe in^ortance of this trade, and of the fcnrmadon of a gov- 
ernment, which might command its enjoyment; than of again 
obtaining the consent of Viiginia previous to the erecti<xi of 
the government Indeed, he was disposed to obtain this chan- 
nel f(»r commercial intercourse, so indispensable to the future 
prosperity of the country by a Spanish c<nmexion, if our gov- 
ernment could not, or would not procure it. He is said* to 
have observed in debate, that ^^Spain had objections to granting 
the navigation in question to the United States; it was not to 
be presumed, that Congress would obtain it f<nr Kentucky, or 
even the western country, only — her treaties must be general. 
There was but one way, and but c^ie, that he knew of for ob- 
viating these difficulties; and that was so fortified by comtUu- 
tUmty and guarded by lawtj that it was dangerous of access, and 
hopeless of attainment under present circumstances. It was 
ihe certain but proscribed course, which had been indicated in 
the fimner convention, which he wouki not i^ow repeat; but 
which every gentleman present wouki connect with a dedara- 
iioii of independence, the formatimi of a constitotion, and Hm 
«]CAntuai1.31S. 
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organizatkm of a new State; which, he added, might safoly ho 
left to £nd its way into the Union, on terms advantageous to its 
interests and prosperity. He ei^tiatedon the proi^erous cir* 
ciunstances of &e country — ^its increasing population — its rich 
productions, and its imperious claims to the benefits of commerce 
through the Mississippi — ^its only outlet. That the same difli* 
cuhies did not exist on the part of Spain, to concede to the 
people on the western waters, the right of navigating the riveri 
which she had to a treaty with the United States, there were 
many reasons for supposing. That there was information of the 
first importance on that subject, within the power of the con- 
vention, which he doubted not would be equally agreeable for 
the members to have, and the gentleman who possessed it to 
<sommunicate.^ Such is represented as the material substance 
of Wilkinson's speech by Mr. Marriiall, taken, as supposed &om 
the notes of Colonel Thomas Marshall, whose accuracy en 
another part of this debate, was vouched for by Judge Thomas 
Todd, when summoned before a legislative committee in IS06, 
A member of the convention then desired Mr. John Brown^ 
who was meant, to communicate what he knew. In reply lo 
this invitation, Mr. Brown said, ^^that he did not think himself 
at liberty to disclose what had passed in private conferences 
between the Spanish minister, Don Gardoqui, and himself; 
but this much in general he would venture to inform the ccm- 
vention — that provided we are unanmousy every thing weebuld 
wish for is foiihim owr reaeh.'*^ This backwardness does not 
fully agree with the letters of Mr. Brown to the two judges pre* 
viously mentioned. In one of diese, he communicates tfie 
Spanish minister's declaration ^with his penmssion,'*^ The 
trudi seems to be, that the party in favcnr of the immediate 
separation and ind^endence of Kentucky, was not fiilly confi* 
dent of its strength, and of the popular support. None of ikem 
seem to have spoken out with the bcrfdness of Wilkinson, or 
with the unreserved and manly spirit worthy of the interests of 
Kentucky, painflA as the course would have been, which these 
mterests pointed out Nothing further was done at this time in 
regard to the Spanish overluree. 
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It would, indeed, be most imbeoomiiig Kentudcy to tif>breid 
thoee who were most forward in promoting what they deemed 
to be her prosperity, and who were actuated by a patriotism^ 
iHikh, whatever else may be said of it, was zealously devoted 
to her interests in the peculiar posture of affidrs. Tke author 
will net job in any reproadies of the kind. After this brief and 
general response^ of Mr., Brown, Wilkinson again rose and 
ofiered to read an essay <m the navigation and trade of the 
Mississippi, which had been addressed by him to the Governor 
and Intendant General of Louisiana. Hie readhig was called 
for, and so satisfactorily had it treated upon the interei^ ef 
Kentucky, that the author received the unammotis thanks of 
the convention ^or the regard he therein manifested for th^ 
interests of the western country." The reader is referred to 
the appendix as the most appropriate place fat the abetmet of 
die essay. Could the views of the court party in this conventioii 
have been very obnoxious to the country gentlemen, when thia 
vote of thanks was accorded to the prosninent aoembei of the opptK 
inte party, and when he was constantly employed on the prin- 
cipal committees? This presumption seems irresistible in favor 
df Wilkinson and his finends. - On the 8th of the m<mth, aHer 
die pos^Kxnement of a report from a committee, (of which 
Messrs. Edwards, Mardudl, Mutety WiUrttMon, and som^ 
others, were members) appointed to rep(Nrt an address to Vir^ 
^ia, ^or obtaining the independence of the district of Ken- 
tucky, agreeably to the late resolution and recomm^ndatioii of 
Congress." Wilkinson offered the folbwing preamble and reso- 
lution: ^^'^Yhereas it is the solemn duty, so it is the ardent de» 
sire of this convention, to pursue sudi measures as may prc^ 
mole die interest and meet the approbation of their constituents; 
but the dkcordant opinions, which at present divide the good 
peqde they repres^it, render it doubtful whether they can 
adopt any plan, whkh Will embrade the ofunions 6i all, or even 
ttocuie the support of a majority— in this state of embarrad»' 
mettt, perplexed with doubt, and surrounded by^fficul^; in 
trder to avoid error, and to obtain truth; to remove the jea^ 

*lCanlMUl,aflB. 
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p^iieB which have mfected lociety ; and to restore that spiril of 
iMJUKHiy and concord, on which the pcosperity of all depends; 
they deem it most eligible to address their constituents on tiM 
BwmefitQus occasion: Resolved, that a oonunittee be appointed 
Ip draft an address to the good people of the district, setting 
Hoftdk the principles from which this convention ad; represeni^ 
ing to them their true ntnolion, lugiBg the necessity of unioo# 
ooncovd, and mutual concession, and solemnly calling up<m them 
to fiimish this convention at its next session, with instmeHom 
in what manner to proceed, on the important subject to them 
mibmitted.^ 

In pursuance of this resoluticMi, Messrs. WUkinson^ Innee^ 
Jouett, Muter, Sebastian, Allen, and Caldwell, were appcnnted 
the committee, hut no further notice appears of the addre« 
Qsdered. This measure seems to have lo|oked to iminietiomB 
about s^Nurating from Virginia without her consent, and possi- 
bly to arrangements for the Mississippi trade; althou^ they 
do not in so many words, appear upon its &ce. But upon what 
else, were instructions wanting, or unanimity requiredt It 
was net upon the separation in the ordinary legal way; finr bo 
dispute existed upon that measure; thus the popular i^peal 
must have been intended to be brought to bear upon some bhA^ 
jects, on which opinions were divided. These were the topics 
mentioned before, and what then, were so likely as these, to be 
intended to experience the influence of popular sentiment im 
uniting parties, and giving ascendency to a course of measures 
dtfSsrent firom the legal separaticm? Whatever f<»Ge this cod* 
jecture may have, and it is only presented as a probable infer- 
ence, addresses to Congress and Viiginia were adopted, whiok 
appear in the appendix to this history, and the conventioa ad- 
journed till the first Monday in August, 1789. Thus passed off 
a most mqxnrtant and critical convention of Kentucky, which 
mi^t well, had they been more hannonious, have organized a 
government for the district; as they had been authorized to do^ 
and which, in the words of Wilkinson, flight have safUy beea 
l^ to find its way into the Union, oo terms advantageous to its 
mterests and prosperity.^ 
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ft 18 periiaps, too much a matter of mere ounosity) to specukte 
iqpon what would have been the consequences (Shaving organized 
the government on this occasion, instead of waiting four years 
DKMre. But it may securely be said, diat die treasonable natmne 
of sudi a measure, is a perversion of the whole doctrine of pop* 
ukr government, between such masses of peq>le, as the oommu- 
nities of Virginia and Kmitucky; and above all, under the diffi- 
culties of form, which had alone obstructed the wishes of both 
parties to be separate States. In another point of view. Ken- 
tttcky would by having organized her government immediately, 
have gained* '^immense sums of money which were paid into the 
treasury of Virginia in completing titles to the Kentudcy lan^;^ 
^%bove one million and a half acres of the best land in the 
district, which in the four following years, were swept away 
by Virginia military land warrants, would have been the patri* 
.mony <^ Kentucky.^ This latter advantage was secured by a 
ejause in the first act of separation surrendering to Kentucky, 
all lands unlocated in the district, after the 1st of Septendber, 
1788. The path of colonizing and sub-independence, since so 
fipequeiitly, so fearlessly, and so [urosperously trod by various 
sections of the American people, was then first to be travelled 
and expl(Hred by the statesmen of Kentucky, like the other wil- 
demess, which the hunters had so nobly penetrated without a 
trace or a guide. No wonder, then, that our countrymen, who 
have ever been distinguished for their reverence for order, w«re 
reluctant to step beyond the strict confines of the statute of separ 
ration, on the part of the parent Commonwealth. Yet it would 
not necessarily have followed, that the new State should, on the 
eve of a new experiment for managing the afiairs of the con- 
federacy, so fiu* have overcome all the obstacles of manners, 
language, religion, government, and national prejudice, as 
to have fidlen into the train of Spanish provinces. When 
Kentucky had maintained her k^lty, in spite of sufierings 
under the nominal govenmient of the old Congress, and had 
withstood the strong temptations, that had urged her to abandm 
the confederation, and set up for herself; it woqkl be as unjust^ 

* PoliticAl Trannctioitf, pftie 53, by William LittclL 
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as improbable, to impute a dispositioo at this time for a foreign 
coonezion, which she had disdained in her weakness and disr 
tress, as well as in the imbecility of the general govemmont. 
Yet without such a di^Kwition on the part of the great mass of 
the people of Kentucky, the (NToject and its imputation, would 
be alike groundless, and destitute of all reasonable probability. 

It may serve to illustrate the state of the country to recoird, 
that on the very day this most interesting convention full of 
^high debate^ adjourned, '^^^a party of Indians way-laying the 
main road from Lexington to Limestone, fired cm some wagon- 
ers near the Blue Licks, killed oue of them, scared away the 
rest and' took the horses.'' At the ensuing session of the legis- 
lature of Virginia, the county of Mason was erected out of the 
county of Bourbon, to take effect on the 1st of May, 1789. 
During this same session also, a third act of separation was 
passed on the 29th of December, 1788: which contained some 
new conditions ^highly exceptionable to Kentucky, and justly 
so.'' One of these went to subject this infant Commonwealth, 
which had been rocked amid the war-whoop and the rifle, plun- 
dered by Indians, and shut up by Spaniards, to the payment of 
a portion of the domestic debt then existing against Viiginia. 
This was required for the expenses incurred on account of ^ 
district by military operations, since the first act of separation. 
The other condition, which displeased the district was, an en- 
actment which would have kept Kentucky dependent on the 
consent of the legislature of Virginia, as to the time for com- 
pleting the titles of the officers and sokliers on the State and con- 
tinential establishments of Virginia, to the bounty lands assign- 
ed them in the dis^pt, for their military services. Little stress 
need be placed on those obnoxious clauses; engendered let it be 
reeoUe(^, by the unorganized state of the district, since they 
were readily rescinded on the remonstrance of the subsequent 
Kentucky convention. 

In January of this year, the first elections were held for 
choosing the new President and Vice President of the United 
States. No votes, however, were given in Kentucky for these 

• iiuihiaii,»i. 
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y^ executive officers; from what causes, it has not been possi- 
ble to ascertain. The new government <^ the United States 
commenced its operations on the 4th of March, 1789; an era 
which should be ever dear to all good Americans, and ought to 
have been signally so, to the patriots of this exposed frontier. 

New scenes of military vigor and political efficiency, soon he* 
gan to dawn on this remote province of the republic; until it has 
beamed ^'the perfect day.'' Can it be necessary to record, 
about this election, for the first President of the United States, 
what must be embalmed in the heart of every patriotic Ameri- 
can; that George Washington, ^e first in war, the first in 
peace, and the first in the hearts of his countrymen,'' re* 
ceived their unanimous votes for this last but splendid testimo- 
nial of their continued regard for his great services, and emi- 
nmit abilities? The elder Adams, of such solid abilities, and 
devoted seal to the interests and the liberties c^ his country, 
was placed in the Vice Presidency; second but to Washing* 
ton alone, in the dignities and the gratitude of his country. 
To the new President elect Colonel Thomas Marshall, Sen.* 
■^wrote an account of the district, and of such symptoms of 
foreign intrigue and internal disaffection, as had manifest- 
ed themselves to him," Hhe names of Wilkinson and Brown" 
were alone menticmed among the implicated." In this com- 
munication Colonel Marshall was, it ought not to be doubted, 
actuated by an honorable zeal for the interests of his country; 
though the author is compelled to say, from the evidence now 
accessible, a mistaken one;* of which both he and his illustrious 
correspondent were afterwards convinced. This inference 
flows from a letter of General Washington to Colonel Marshall, 
as follows : f "In adcnowledging the receipt of your letter of 
the 11th of September, (1790) I must beg you to accept my 
thanks for the pleasing communication which it ccmtains.of the 
good disposition of the people of Kentucky towards the govern- 
ment of the United States. I never doubted but tlmt the operar 
^ons of this government, if not perverted by prejudice or evil 

* MarehoII 1, 344. 
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designs, would inspire the citizens of America with such coafi* 
dence in it, as effectually to do away these apprehensions which, 
imder our former confederation, our best men entertamed of diYi»- 
ioQS among ourselves, or allurements from other nations. I am 
therefore happy to find, that such a disposition prevails in your 
part of the country, as to remove any idea of that etUj which m 
few years ago you so much dreaded?'^ This letter, taken in 
connexion with the subsequent appointment q£ Wilkinson to be 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the army, at the recommendation of 
Colonel MarshaU, as well as others, and the repeated military 
commissions of high trust and expressions of thanks, as will 
hereafter appear, to Messrs. Brown, Innes, Scott, Shelby and 
Logan, amply confirm the idea; that the imputed disaffection of 
any of these distinguished citizens to the Union of the States, had 
been abandoned by Colonel Marshall himself; and most certainly 
by Washington, if ever admitted to disturb his serene and benev- 
olent mind. 

Connected with this communication to Washington, is an ac- 
count of a visit from Dr. ConoUy; the same gentleman oa 
whese confiscated land at the Falls of Ohio, the city of Louisville 
had been laid out. This emissary of Lord Dorchester, the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, had, in the preceding November, under 
pretence of looking after his confiscated land in Kentucky, in the 
course of his visit, called at the house of Colonel Marshall, ac- 
companied by Colonel J. Campbell, of Louisville. His business 
was to sound the leading men of Kentucky, on the subject of a 
connexion with Great Britain in any attempt upon the provinces 
<^ Spain. The great recommendation of the proposition held out 
by him was, obtaining the navigation of the Mississippi, so dear 
to Kentucky. '^^Four thousand troops were said to be ready to 
march at a moment's warning, in furtherance of the project.'' In 
reply to these insinuations. Colonel Marshall observed, that the 
retention of the western posts, and Ae supposed encouragement 
of the Indians by British authority, forbade any reliance upon the 
friendship of that government. The Doctor promised to repre- 
sent these matters to the Governor General, and ^^invited a 

, " * Manb^Il 1, 940, 
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oorrespondeneey whidi was promised in case he would set tbe 
example;^ it was, however, nerer begun. From Cdoi^l Mar- 
shaU, the Doctor went to see General Wilkinson at Lexington; 
where the jrumor getting out, that he was a British spy, a ccnn* 
HMtion arose among the inhabitants of that high spirited town, 
which endangering. the safety of OonoUy, <^he was prirately con- 
Feyed or escorted to Limestone, and thus ended the only British 
intrigue in Kentucky.'^ 

The elections for the ensuing convention took place in April, 
when Messrs. Thomas Marshall, Muter, Shelby, Edwards, and 
McDowell, were again elected members : Wilkinson was too im- 
mersed in his private affiiirs to be a candidate. 

Instances of Indian depredation and killing took place in al- 
most every direction, near the Crab orchard on the south, <hi 
Floyd's fork and Drennon's lick on the north, and on N<»rth 
Elkfaomjin the interior; but otherwise too insignificant to nar* 
rate more minutely. They only serve to show the wide spread 
insecurity and individual danger, which still hung over the 
population <^ Kentucky. Yet at this very time, about the mid- 
dle of July, the Governor of Virginia informed the county 
Lieutenants of the district, tiiat the State was no longer required 
to defend the western frontiers; as the President of the United 
States had stationed a federal force on the Ohio for that pur- 
pose, and ordering them to 'immediately discharge all the scouts 
and rangers employed" in their respective counties. 

On the 20th of the month, the seventh convention assembled 
at the usual place, for the purpose of devising new measures 
about the old question of separation, on which all parties were 
agreed; but which, by some infatuation, nono could effect. If the 
statesmen of Kentucky did not become profoundly versed in the 
nature of fundamental regulaticms for the government of society, 
it could not be owing to the want of q>portunity for considering 
the interesting subject. The first point which occupied the 
attention of the assembly was, the new provisions inserted in 
tibe last act of Virginia, which they resolved ^to be injurious lo^ 

* A irimilar dliturbuioe UirMttiMd Uw Doctor in Oie nelghboriiood of Loultrilte.-- 
Oq»(«in Bufh—. 
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»nd inadmissible by the people of the district;^ and they accord- 
ingly memorialized the legislature of Virginia, ^^requiring 
such alterations in the terms at present proposed to this district 
for a separation, as will make them equal to those formerly 
offered by Virginia, and agreed to on the part of the said dis- 
trict of Kentucky.^ The prayer of the memorial was imme- 
diately granted by Virginia, and a new act conforming its 
provisions to this determination, was passed on the 18th of 
December, 1788; protracting the proceedings on the part 
of the district, to another year, in this extraordinary race of 
disappointment. 

At this convention was begun the practice of resolving 
against die importation and use of foreign goods; especially 
those of fine quality; which has been rather a favorite pro- 
ceeding at different times in Kentucky. Yet no principle of 
political economy is better attested by the whole experience of 
society; than that of the superior cbmpetency of private interest 
to protect its own affairs, to that of any guardianship of public 
bodies, however benevolently intended. If political assemblies 
did, mdeed, concentrate the wisdom of society, which their 
theory supposes, and which the thorough education of society 
ought to furnish; still the eagle-eye of self-interest, the cease- 
less calculation of personal profit, would outstrip their most 
sagacious expectations. But how far from this hypothesis, is 
the actual complexion of government? And, indeed, there is 
another more important objection to this interference of pubjic 
men with private business; independent of the voluminous 
lessons against its mischiefs, presented in the history of all sxich 
political superintendence of conscience, education and com- 
merce. It is, that private indulgence, whether in dress, equip- 
age, food, building, or any other mode of private enjoyment, 
which does not violate the rights of others; is the only effectual 
incentive to social industry, and security against idleness, and 
consequent viciousness of life. Abuses of this liberty may well 
be lefl to the moral influence of society, and their own opera- 
tion upon the private interests of its members; certainly with 
tenfold effect to the wisest recommendations' and resolutions of 
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IjBguladve bodies. Mr. Marshall epitoiBi2es theae principles oi 
the following forcible interrogatory: ^<When will legislaton 
learn, that the only sumptuary law necessary, in any society, 
is one, to compel men of aU detcripHonSy to pay for what they 
Imy?^ Besides, in an interior country like Kentudcy, removed 
so &r from the general maiicets of the world, new tastes, and 
enjoyments, are essentially wantmg to stimulate its industry, 
and to furnish products in return for those of foreign creation; 
these new demands do not present themselves so immediately 
before them, as before people situated on a sea-board. 

The letter of Governor Randolph directing the disc<«tinuance 
of the scouts and rangers on the western frontier already no- 
ticed, was taken into consideration; and a committee appointed 
to remonstrate with the executive of Virginia against dischai^- 
ing these spies, ^^and to state to His Excellency the President 
of Congress (query of the U. States?) the defenceless state of the 
district, the most probable mode of defence, the depredations 
committed by the Indians, since the first of May last, 1789; the 
small number and dispersed situation of the continental troops, 
which renders it impossible they can either assist us, or inter- 
cept the enemy .'^ In conformity to their instructions, the com- 
mittee addressed the Secretary at War, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber; and on the 15th of the ensuing December, an answer was 
received ^^with assurances from the President, that measures 
would be taken for the defence of the frontier.^^ Shortly afler^ 
wards, the President laid before Congress, a dispatch from the 
Governor of the north-western territCHy, representing the exist- 
ence of Indian hostilities, and that the Kentuckians traversed 
his territory to get at the enemy, whom he was not able to 
chastise; and recommending offensive measures. In conse- 
quence of this communication, the President suggested to Con- 
fess a provisional act for calling out the militia: yet in strange ' 
contrast with these proceedings, a treaty was proclaimed as 
made by Governor St. Clair with the Indians north-west of the 
Ohio. Indian depredations, however, ccmtinued in different 
parts of the State, encouraged no doubt, by the continuance of 
the Briti^ posts on the lakes, and the greater supineness of the 
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people of Kentucky; who w^e neeesHirily at dus period, nore 
engaged with their farms, than they had been, in earlier and 
more dangerous timet. The settlements too, were more dia- 
pers^ and the pursuit after the Indians less energetic, thui 
when the white occupation of the country was all at stake. 

The fourth act of separation which was passed by Viiginia 
cmiformably to the wishes of Kentucky, as formerly intimated, 
required a new convention to assemble on the 26th of July, 
1790, to determine again on the question so repeatedly answered 
in the affirmative, whether ^it was expedient for, and the will 
of the good people of the district, that the same should become 
a separate State, and independent member of the Union, on 
the conditions stipulated: provided, that prior to the 1st of No- 
vember, in the year aforesaid, the government of the United 
States release Virginia from her federal obligations, arising 
from the district — agree that the proposed State, shall immedi- 
ately after the day to be fixed for separation by the conventica, 
be admitted into the federal Union:'' which day was reqinred 
to be posterior to the 1st of November, 1791. Provision was 
likewise made for electing a convention to organize a goivonn- 
ment for the district. At the same session, the tounty of Wood- 
ford was separated from Fayette, the last of the Virgiiua tamr 
tions, to take effect on the 1st of May, 1790. 

Transylvania seminary, which principally owed its estab- 
lishment to Colonel John Todd, also experienced the libera^ 
<^ the legislature, in bestowing on it one-sixth of the surveyon' 
fees, formerly conferred on the College of William and Mary. 
This institution has been, imder various modifications and 
diversified fortune, the nucleus of literature and sound learning 
in Kentucky; around which, many other institutions, and nu- 
merous alumni have clustered. It was established by an act of 
' Virginia in 1780, at the establishment of Lexington, on a grant 
<rf' eight thousand acres of the first land in the county erf Ken- 
tucky, which should be confiscated. This grant was comple- 
ted oot of the lands, which had been surveyed under British 
authority for certain perscms who adhered to it, in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. It would be a curious, though a difficult cal- 
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cnlatioo, to estiinate the kqxxrtant oonsequences, which this 
most interesting institution has had by its Ubrary, its lectures, 
and its professors, (m the intellect and. the morals of the wes- 
tern country. Such influences have been too much and dis- 
gracefully disregarded, in the actual legislation of Kentucky. 
With some indiscreet land endowments of county seminaries, 
wfaidi have been confided to so many promiscuous and irrespon* 
sible trustees, as to have been almost all wasted; the legisla- 
tive patronage of Kentucky to any system of education for its 
rising generaticms, has been wofuUy remiss, and practically in- 
significant. To this remark the city of Louisville presents a 
proud exception, and a model for the rest of the State. How 
long shall any portion of a peq>le blessed with such noble pre- 
rogatives of freedom, and Idly oppcnrtunities of high emprise, as 
the American throughout their republics so eminently are; con- 
tinue practically indifierent to this seed plot of their liberties 
and of the most gl<»rious attributes of moral and intellectual 
natures? The panegyrics of our statesmen, the waste of rhet- 
oric in our orators on the subUme. mteresta of social cducationj 
am but bitter sarcasms and caustic satires on national indiffer- 
ence; while the children of the republic, its future soul and 
animation through all the walks of society and offices of life, 
remain a prey to the avarice, the ignorance, the poverty, or the 
indifier^ice of their parents. This fostering of social educa- 
tion does indeed involve within its influence, the permanency 
and even desirableness of our institutions o£ popular power. 
For let it be engraven on the mmost fibres of every patnot^s 
heart, that the power, or in other words the freedom of a people 
UBfuHivated in mind and m morals, must prove as pernicious to 
tibtmselves, as by the beneficial economy of Divine Providence, 
it must be short-lived in itself. Under these solemn convictions 
of its importance, the histcoian of Kentucky may be pardoned, 
in most earnestly commending the sacred cause of educating 
the hearts and minds of her peq>le, to every citizen that aapires 
to the holy triumphs oi benefiting his fellow men, in any of the 
exertions of life. However obscure such efforts may be at first, 
or however arduous, they will hand down bis name for mem- 
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ory to delight to dwell on. Actuated by this holy_ impulse, Keo- 
tucky would enjoy not only theatres in which should be displayed 
the high moral and intellectual influences of education; but 
the land would be overspread with school houses and teaoheiS) 
that should consecrate society by spreading suitable lights of 
science and of learning, to every log cabin in the Common- 
wealth. 

Indian depredations continued with the succeeding year, aad 
became particularly aggravated upon the Ohio river, wheia 
many boats were taken and the pec^le killed or taken prisoners. 
Notwithstanding these enormities, of our savage' neighbofSy tht 
Governor of Virginia on the conq>laint of Governor St Glair 
of the North Western Territory, that incurskMis were vmJm 
firom Kentucky on Indians in amity wiAn the United States^ ft- 
rected that should it be necessary on any occasion lo rq>el tht 
attack of an enemy within the limits of the State; the most 
positive orders should be issued, that no pdriy tkomid tt^fom mi$ 
pretence whatever, enter into the territory either of the UnMl 
States or of any Indian tribe. TheexeculBHi'Of soek iMliiiO- 
tions would have been nearly tantamount to soirendtriqg tht 
western country to die Indians; as no <)fien8iVe eipeditioB, 
(which were the only effectual ones,) and no pursuit eouM hkf% 
been carried over the CHiio river* The &ct -of these Kentmky 
incursions is however cbnied on &e authority of the Kentudqr 
Gazette, the files of which on being examined contaiaid no 
notice of any expedition at or any way near the times alluded 
to by the Governor of the North Western Territory.* Yet had 
any parties of this descriptioii have been instituted, the news 
was too deeply interesting to the whole country to ha«« 

♦ F«lttkal TfiMKCliosi, ptft «, 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Gen. Banmr'i Oampaipi— Bghth Oomrentioii of the Dlitrict— fltparation (Van Virgiate 
agreed upon— Col. Hardin's battlea— Captain Rubbers defence against tlie Indians — 
Gen. 8eott*s Expedition— Col. Wllkiiiaon*s Expedition— Gon. Bt. Clair— Bowd of War 
in Kentucliy— at. Clair's defeat— Pretended retaUatlon by Gen. Scott. 

The continuance of these aggressicms, at length aroused the 
people to rely upcm their own energies and again to pursue 
tiieir wily and fugitive enemy, into his own forests and towna. 
For tiiis purpose Gen. Scott with two hundred and thirty vdun- 
teers crossed the Ohio at Limestone, and was jcHned by General 
Harmar with one hundred regulars of the United States. The 
party proceeded to the Scioto against a camp of Indians, but 
they found it abandoned. A small detadmient of thirteen men 
however surprised a party of four Indians, who were all killed 
kfy the first fire. Such particulars are too paltry and too bloody 
€br foither detail. By the 18th oi April, the Secretary at War 
-wrole to Harry Innes, (who had been appointed a judge of the 
United States for die District of Kentucky) authorizing him to 
eall lerdi scouts fyt the protection of the frontier. 

On the 30th ^ the month. Governor St. Clair anrived at the 
falls oi the Ohio on his way to concert with General Harmar an 
^tt&tmre expedition against the Indians; and an assemblage of 
people at Danville resolved, ^hat the frequent depredaticms of 
the Indians on perscms and property, made it necessary to marck 
against their towns.'^ A meeting of the field officers of the 
militia was therefore proposed at the same place, on the 26th of 
tiie month. On this day, die eighth convention assembled, and 
iafier making George Muter President, for the eighth time renewed 
the resolution in &vor of separation frc«n Virginia on the terms 
prescribed in her act for diat purpose; accepted the conditions 
specified in diat act, as a solemn compact between the two 
States, and appointed the 1st day of June, 1792, for the exis- 
tence of the State of Kentucky ^^ separate fhxn and indepent- 
dent (^the State of Virginia.^ Thus were brought to a close, six 
years labor of Kentucky to become a separate State; which, if 
they are not perfectly parallel with the labors of Hercules, 
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afford the most proYoking and tantalizing series of disappoint- 
m^ts, that were ever calculated to try the temper, and prove 
the love of social order, in any conununity. Such a scene of 
political trials would explode the forbearance of any portion of 
the American peq>le at this day ; and isrtill, they were two years 
off the fruition of their reiterated wishes. Addresses were 
voted to the President of the United States and to Congress 
praying for admission into die Union agreeably to the time 
prescribed by Virginia; they moreover directed the election of a 
convention for the formation of a Constitution, in the month of 
December, 1791, allotting five representatives to each of the 
nine counties without regard to their population, and limiting its 
existence to seven months, and to assemble on the first Monday 
in April at the town of Danville. > 

The administration of the general government now began to 
be convinced of the perfidy of the Indians, and the impossibility 
of relying upon treaties alone to preserve the peace of the 
firontiers. The Executive was indeed in favor of more ener- 
getic measures than Congress would sanction,* afler having 
exhausted magnanimous offers of peace. So soon as the failure 
of negotiation with the Indian tribes was ascertained, the gov- 
ernment took the most effective means in its power, to make 
them feel the force of arms. Brigadier General Harmar *^an 
intelligent and gallant officer" of the revolutionary army, who 
had been appointed under the Old Congress, was placed at die 
head of the United States troops. These amounted to 820 
men. The General was authorized to call upon Virginia and 
Pennsylvania for detachments of militia, which made his 
whole force amount to 14 or 1500. Insignificant as this may 
now appear, it was at that day, an imposing force for Indian 
operations. The march commenced on the 80th of September, 
1790, from Fort Washington, now the site of the flourishing city 
of Cincinnati, with a view <^ attacking the Miami towns, 
often called Omi by a corruption of the French Au, the seat of 
Ae present Fort Wayne, on the south side of the Maumee at 
the junction of its head branches. After seventeen days^ 

* Marahan'k Washington, vol. 2, p. 103, 206. 
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march the army readied the great Miami village, which they 
found set on fire by the Indians. The enemy, Parthian like, 
wi& their usual agility kept out of the way of the unwieldly 
movements of the main body; till they found their own time and 
opportunity. The destruction of the town with that of large 
quantities of com and other provisions was completed* These 
are the most &tal blows, which can be struck against such a 
foe, next to his personal destruction. 

While our troops were encamped at the Indian towns a trail 
of the enemy being discovered, a detachment of one hundred 
and fifty Kentucky militia with some Uiirty regulars under 
Captain Axmstrong and Ensign I&urtshom, commanded by Col. 
Hardin, set out in pursuit. After having marched about six 
miles Jthe detachment was surprised by a body of Indians, who 
were concealed in the thickets on each side of a large plain; 
whidi they had ^ected by going on, in their trail for some 
time, and then returning on each side of it, to lay in ambush 
for their pursuers. When these had fairly got between the 
Indian lines, a fire was received ^^as by a signal, from'^ about 
seven hundred Indians <m both sides of the t ambuscade, which 
put the militia to disgraceful flight, without firing a single shot, 
and left the handfiil of regulars to meet the whole brunt of the 
action. The Indians, under the command of the celebrated 
Little Turtle, whose Miami name was Michikinaqwan or Meche- 
ounaqua, as they did at the Blue Licks, now rushed upon the 
overpowered remnant of regulars, which defended itself ^t 
tlieir bayonet points with the greatest possible obstinacy,^^ till 
they were all killed except the two ofiicers and two or three 
privates. Ensign Hartshorn was saved by falling behind a 
log in the retreat, which screened him firom the eye of his pur- 
suers; while Captain Armstrong was preserved by plunging 
into, a swamp, in which, he sank up to his neck withm two hun- 
dred yards of the field of action. Here he remained the whole 
night a spectator of the war dance performed over the dead 
aujd wounded bodies of the poor soldiers, who had fallen 
^ previous day, amidst which, the shrieks of the wounded 

« Ckptain Wells, wbo was with Uie Indians— Weetern Review, vol. 3, p. 181. 
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were mixed with the horrid yells of the savages. A circum- 
stance^ which seems to imply most unusual bravado on fh^ part 
of the Indians; only equalled by the unaccountable inactivity 
of the main army but six miles from the scene of action, and 
aAer many fugitives must have come in from the flight. Indeed 
the two officers, so wonderfully preserved, came into camp in' 
the course of that very night. In the mean time the Indians 
poured in from the contiguous towns, to reinforce their coun- 
trymen. Some skirmishing then ensued with Harmar^s scouts, 
but nothing material happened until two days afler the army 
had left the Miami villhge; when at seven or ten miles^ distance, 
the General ordered a halt, and on the night of the 21st* de- 
tached four or five hundred militia with about sixty regulars 
under Major Willis, again placed under ther chief command of 
Col. Hardin,t who was ordered to march back and endeavor to 
surprise the town. On entering it, a small body of Indians 
was discovered, which immediately fled and decoyed the militia 
in front, into a pursuit in different directions, leaving the regular 
soldiers by themselves. . When the- dispersion of the militia 
was thus effected, the main body of the Indians under the same 
distinguished chief as before, which had reserved itself for 
^is blow, attacked the regulars with the utmost fiuy, notwith- 
standing the retinm of some of the militia on their rear. Noth- 
ing could exceed the intrepidity of the savages on this occa- 
sion;! with all undauntedness conceivable, they threw down 
their guns, and with their tomahawks rushed upon the bayonets 
of the soldiers; a destructive warfare to them and very differ- 
ent from their usual economy of life; but with their relative 
superiority, which our tactics of fighting by detachment had 
given them, still more destructive to the whites. While a sol- 
dier had his bayonet in one Indian, two others would sink their 
tomahawks in his head. The defeat of the regular soldiers was 
most bloody and fatal, not one escaped; they all fell with 

4 Marshall's Washington, vol. 3, p. 908— Metcalfs CoHection, p. 108. 

t Tbe flither of tbe late Gen. Martin ]>. Hardin of dlsUngaished abllty and worth. ' ' 

X Judge Marshall represents this action to hare taken place on both banks of theSlt^ 

Joseph^; one column under CoL Hardin marched on the west bank, and two others on 

the eastern side under Major Willia with tbe regulars and Major McBlillan witbtha miiV 

tkr-TOlome 2d, page 908. 
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their gallant Major at their head, bravely defending the 
of their country; while double the whole detadunent and four- 
teen times the numbers of the regular portion of that detach* 
ment| were but eight or ten miles off. Why this wanton expo* 
■ure to be beaten by detail should have been encountered, while 
the main force was kept inactive and not moved into auppcHrt- 
ing distance, the author is not military critic enough to know* 
To his mind it appears to have been a most uni^cessary waste 
of life, and sacrifice of superiority in favor of the enemy. 

The militia before the complete destruction d* the regulars, 
had returned from the pursuit, which had so fatally divided the 
detachment; and a portion of them, with their Colonel was 
brought into action. The contest was maintained for some 
time with equal effect, until they were overpowered by a supe- 
rior foe flushed with his triumph over the regvlara; but Hardin 
was compelled to retreat, leaving the dead and the wounded in 
the hands of the enemy; who did not, however, dare to pursue, 
much as they delight in wreaking their vengeance on a flying 
enemy, next to his surprise. The latter indeed, they seem to 
think the very criterion of generalship. 

Great discontents arose between the regular and militia po9^ 
tions of the troops; as usually happens in the train of other 
misfortunes. One party reproached the other with unequal 
exertion; to both the destruction was heavy, the militia lost 
fix>m ninety-eight to one hundred and thirty of their number, 
and had ten wounded ; while the regular troops had lost nearly 
levent^-three out of three hundred and twenty. It may well be 
called Harmar^s defeat; when he kept two-thirds of his troops, 
as unavailing to the support of his detachment, as if they had 
been on this side of the Ohio. What was the use of superior 
numbers, when they were not brought into action or even to 
appear before the enemy, which was but ten miles ofl? The 
, troops returned to Fort Washington, by easy marches, with all 
their artillery and baggage by the 4th of December. Courts 
martial were called on both General Harmar and Col. Hardin; 
both w^re, however, honorably acquitted. The former, though 
iustaining a hi^ character as a disciplinarian and most gallant 
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€ttoer, was ^M again «fdered on coouBand andreaigiied. (kk 
the whole, this expedition ineffectual as it proved in the nait^ 
and defeated as it waa twice in detachment with great loss, gave 
the Indians reason to triun^h in their opposition to so formidable 
an invasion: accordingly the depredations of the Indians on the 
settlements of Kentucky increased in ferocity and number, par- 
tiei]^arly on the Ohio. 

In the instance of Captain Hubbell* descending the Ohio, in 
m family boat with nine men, the engagement with the Indians in 
canoes was desperate beyond the constant horror of these savage 
contests : after losing three of his men, having three more wound- 
ed, and himself 'shot throu^ the arm, he repulsed the enemy 
from the gunwales of his boat with sticks of wood, and finally 
escaped. The distinguished heroism of the transaction will en- 
title it to a place in the appendix. At the same time, the boat of 
Glreathouse was taken without resistance, so great is the difiear- 
ence of character: himself and a boy of fourteen were instantly 
killed, and a number of others found whipped to death, after bar- ' 
mg been stripped, tied to trees and with the appearance of lashes 
given by large rods, which wbre lying by, worn with use. It 
might have been observed before this time, that Judge Innesf in 
a letter to Secretary Knox of the 7th July, 1790, had declared, 
dKt he had '^been intimately acquainted with this district from 
November 1763, to the time of writing; and that fifteen hundred 
SGuk have been killed and taken in the district and migrating to 
it; that upwards of twenty thousand horses have been taken and 
canned off: and other property to the amount of at least fifteen 
thousand pounds.^ 

To give greater ei&dct to the defence of the frcmtiers, small 
posts were established round the remote settlements, consisting 
of from twenty to five men, which were found very serviceable 
by ^ving security and satisfaction. 

Oa the 13th of December ihe President of the United States 
recommended the adoption of the new State of Kentucky into 
tiie Union, in both affectionate and hon<»able terms, which were 
reciprocated in the addressee of both houses; then usual in reply 

« If «tcairii CoUection, pagt 146. t PoliUcal Transactions, page SB. 
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«^ 
to the Presideiit^s communication. These affectionate expree- 
flions of the different departments were realized <m the 4th of 
February, by passing an act to admit Kentucky into the Union 
on an equality with the other States. The year 1791 was noost 
busily mailed with Indian hostilities, and military expeditions 
on our part, to repel and punish them. 

In pursuing this defence of the frontiers, the administration 
on consultaticm with Mr. John Brown, then the only member of 
the House of Representatiyes of the United States from the 
western country of Virginia, including the district of Kentucky 
as a distant precinct; adopted the following plan. Messrs. 
Scott, Innes, Shelby, Logan and Brown, were appointed a local 
board of war for the western country, to call out the militia on 
expeditions against the Indians, in conjunction with the com- 
manding officer of the United States, and to apportion scouts 
through the exposed parts of the district This plan was the 
result <^ considerable consultaticm and some compromise. When 
Gen. St. Claires name was mentioned by Gen. Hamilton to Mr. 
Brown, as the commanding officer in the west, the latter gentle* 
man remained, that without laying any stress upon his misfor- 
tunes during the Revolutionary war, his sentiments upon western 
interests rendered him unpopular in Kentucky. But, said Mr. 
Brown, if a local power can be deposited in the district, to tst- 
ganize mounted expeditions against the Indians in the old way; 
he would witlidraw any objections to the appointment of Gen. 
St. Clair. This gentleman was accordingly invested with this 
command, and the board of war organized as mejationed above. 
In consequence of this arrangement, an expedition was appoint- 
ed and placed under the command of Gen. Charles Scott, with 
Wilkinson as seccmd in command, at &e head of 8 or 900 
mounted men. The march toc^ place <hi the 23d of May. 
*<^y the 31st the party had marched one hundred and thirty- 
five miles over the country cut by the branches of White river 
and many smaller streams with steep muddy banks, presenting 
bogs of deep clay frxxn <me to five miles wide, rendered almost 
impervious by brush and briars. The rain fell in torrents every 

* Metealf; pagt 110. 
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day — wearing down the horses and destroying the provisions. 
On the 1st of June an Indian was discovered on horseback in 
an extensive prairie, whom it was in vain attempted to intercept; 
the march was now hmried with all possible rapidity, and 
having come one hundred and fifty-five miles from the Ohio, 
two small villages were discovered on the Wabash. The main 
town was now discovered to be four or five miles in front. Col. 
John Hardin was now detached with sixty men, and a troop of 
light horse under Capt. McCay, to attack the towns on the left, 
while Gen. Scott marched with the main body against the prin- 
cipal village, whose amcke was discemable. The attack was 
gallantly commenced by Capt. Price, and as the troops readied 
the high ground overlooking the Wabash, the Indians were dis- 
covered in great confusion, endeavoring to make their escape 
over the river in their canoes." Wilkinson was ordered to rush 
forward with the first battalion; and the General then says, it 
^gained the bank of the river, just as the rear of the enemy 
had embarked, and regardless of a brisk fire kept up from a 
Kickapoo town on the opposite bank, they, in a few minutes, 
by a well directed fire fix)m their rifles destroyed all the savages 
with which five canoes were crowded. The enemy still kept 
pofisessicn o£ the Kickapoo town. ^'I determined'^ says Gen. 
Scott, ^Ho dislodge them; and for this purpose ordered Captains 
King and Logsdcai's companies to march down the river below 
the town, and cross under the command of Major Barbee. 
This movement was unobserved, and my men had taken post 
before they were discovered by the enemy, who immediately 
abandoned the village. About this time word was brought me 
that Col. Hardin was encumbered with prisoners, and had dis- 
covered a stronger village to my left, than those I had observed; 
which he was proceeding to attack. I immediately detached 
Capt. Brown with his company to support the Colonel; but the 
distance being six miles, before the Captain arrived the busi- 
ness was done, and Col. Hardin joined a little before sunset, 
having killed six warriors and taken fifly-two prisoners," 
lieut. Colonel Wilkinson was now detached with three hundred 

and sixty men in front, all who could be found in a capacity to 

R* 
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undertake the enterprise. This party attacked the importaiKt 
town <^ Kethlipecanunk at the mouth of Eel river, a western 
Iminch of the Wabash. K)ur party came into the vicinity of the 
town before eleven o^clock and remained on their arms until 
four o^clock, when in half an hour more, it was assaulted in all 
quarters. The enemy was vigilant, gave way on my approach 
' and crossed Eel creek, which washed the northeast part of the 
town. The creek was not fordable, but the troq>s rushed to 
the water^s edge and poured in a volley, which in five minutes 
drove the enemy from their covering. On the same day, after 
having hurtled the towns and adjacent villages; and destroyed 
the growing com and pulse ; the detachment began its march 
for the rapids of Ohio, where it arrived on the 14th, witfiout the 
kxHi of a man by the enemy and five only wounded; having kiUed 
thirty-two, chiefly warriors of size and figure, and taken fifty- 
eight priscmers.'^ The Colonel very humanely discharged six- 
teen of his feeblest prisoners with a firiendly talk to the Wabash 
tribes. These soldierly expeditions, more brilliant, however, in 
appearance than destructive to the enemy, were followed in 
the month of August by a second volunteer expedition, whidi 
was placed by the board of war under the command of Wil- 
kinson. This party after struggling with great difficulties^ 
arising from the ground and their ignorance of the country; at 
length on the* 7th inst. struck the Wabash four or five miles 
above the mouth of Eel river; crossed the former river until 
they came opposite to the town of L. Anguille, or according to 
^ Indian sound, Kenapacomaqua.* Here, the enemy was 
fixind on their flight; a charge was ordered, which was obeyed 
with the utmost elacrity. ^Six warriors and (in the hurry and 
ocmfiision of the charge) two squaws and a child were killed; 
thirty-four prisoners were taken and an unfortunate captive re- 
leased, with the loss of two men killed and one woimded.^ The 
same cruel course of destro3dng the cn^s was unavoidably 
pursued, to the amount of four or five hundred acres of com, chief- 
ly in the milk. This had been replanted since the destructioii 
in the previous June, and was again in hi^ cultivation. For an 

• Tlie lite of the prMent Loganiport, Inditiuu 
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enemy less ferocious aad amenable to the laws of cmliBed 
imr&re, miserable as they are, the heart would griere orer 
this blasting the labor of the year and the principal subsistenoe 
fi)r women and children. But it is one of the wont curses of 
war, to steel our hearts against the sufferings of our enemief, 
and shut up the very sources of compassion. In justice to 
Gen. Scott and Col. Wilkinson, it ou^ to be mentioned, that 
they sternly forbade the practice c^ scalping* the enemy, which 
had hitherto characterized the white warriw as much as die red 
one. Both these gallant officers, to whom the western country 
is so much and deeply indebted for military serricee, had 
fought in fields of too fair fame (for they were chiefs in the 
rerolutionary struggle,) to sully their arms by these barbarian 
practices. They begin by overleaping the boundaries of merey 
and humanity in one instance, almost mevitably prompting 
their violation in others; till there is is no restraint on the out 
rages of temper. This portion of Kentucky history almost ea. 
tirely lay on the northwestern side of the Ohio river; where the 
struggle between die white and the red men, was now trans- 
ferred; and which was mainly throughout the contest suppoited 
by the blood and valor of Kentucky. 

The general government, particularly the legislative depait- 
ment,t finding so little effect from the expedition of General 
Harmar, determined with perhaps too little respect for the 6»- 
emy in their own fastnesses, to terminate the war with the cam- 
paign; this is manifest by the short enlistment of the troops for 
six months. In the course of the ensuing September, the diflfoi^ 
ent bodies of men were collected at Cincinnati, then Fort 
Washington, from the points at which they had been enlisted, 
to form the new expedition against the Indians. The officers 
are represented to have been the very elite of the revolutionary 

• Tbis sayage cnstom is represented as prevailing with some difference, arooof tlie 
ffeytblans in the time of Herodotus. '*Tbey carried about them at all times this savafe 
mark of triumph; they cut a circle round the neck, and stripped off the skin, as they 
would that of an ox. A little image found among the Calmucs, of a Tartarian deitj, 
mounted on a horse, and sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendent from the breast; 
fiUly illustrates the custom of the Scythian progenitors, as described by the Greek liiite- 
rian.** Pennant as quoted by Dr. Godman, vol. 1, p. 29 of his Natural History. 

t MarshaU's Washington, page 193, vol. 3, foot note. 
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anny; the men, however, were of the most ordinary character^ 
as is likely to have been the case, just after the close of a long 
war; and the general engagement of the more pronusing of 
them in the walks of civil life. But a source of difficulty 
greater than inferiority of character, presented itself in the 
little time afforded to discipline the army; and unite men and 
officers in one cordial and efficient band. Levies raised in the 
summer^ marched to the field early in the &11, against an en- 
emy requiring no common portion of skill and experience to 
understand and to repel its covert, wily and ferocious tactics; 
could scarcely have warranted any sanguine anticipaticms of 
success. The hardy and dextrous habits of the frontier settler^ 
rivitted and confirmed by a life led in the woods, and in the 
nmmc warfare against their tenants, are all brought into fuU^ 
and too often unequal requisition, in this tremendous encounter 
of conflicting states and habits of society. How inadequate 
then must have been the preparation of those troc^s, many 
of whom had been gathered from the lazy and corrupt haunts of 
towns! No wonder then, that this hurried movement with such 
materials; added to the want of confidence in regular troqps, 
which possessed the Kentuckians; particularly since the heavy 
loss of life with no adequate effect, under Harmar, prevented 
any volunteers from offering themselves in Kentucky. Yet her 
hardy and adventurous people had ever borne the brunt of In- 
dian hostility with the eagerness, which amusement, rather than 
a most horrid warfare, full of hardship and danger, was calcu- 
lated to inspire. No general officer in Kentucky could be found 
to take the command, and the requisition of the general gov- 
ernment for troops had to be filled by reluctant drafts, for one 
thousand men, the command of whoai was given to Colonel 
Oldham.* The army amounted to about two thousand regulars, 
including a corps of artillery and several squadrons of horse; 
wlich with the militia, made an aggregate of three thou- 
sand men. The expedition left Fort Washington about the first 
of October by the way of Fort Hamilton, situated on the 

* Tbe father of oar worthy citizens Major Oldham and his brother the Judge of that 
nante in this city, and who wai killed in this action. 
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Great Miami, in the direction of the Miami towns, that were 
the object of the campaign; and which lay upon the Miami, 
or Maumee of the Lake. The old difficulties of Indian war- 
fare again presented themselves, which had always attended 
the operations of regular armies, against the savages of North 
America: roads were to open, bridges to build for the convey- 
ance of artillery and stores; and moreover, forts to erect in 
order to keep up the line of communication with the Ohio river, 
the base from which provisions and reinforcements were to be 
drawn. These various exertions were to be made at the close 
of the season fcnr active operations with ill clad troops, and by 
no means the best affected, or under the best discipline. An 
ardent and vigorous commander, might well have failed in com- 
batting these numerous difficulties; but the government had 
chosen Arthur 'St Clair, ^a veteran of the revolution, possessed 
o£ both talents and experience, but old and infirm.^' The stem 
and trying scenes of war, and a war above all others with wily 
barbarians, amidst their own embarrassing fastnesses, call for 
sleepless energy and inexhaustible activity; these qualities 
sometimes survive the ardent period of youth and middle age; 
but much more generally share the decline of the other physical 
powers. In no service is age, even a green old age, more 
generally misplaced, than in a war against .such an enemy as 
the Indian. When disease is added to these natural sources 
ti debility, what but failure ought to be expected? Was not 
the employment of our Dearborns and Hulls in the late war 
' against Great Britain, a repetition of the same errors as that of 
St Clair in 1791 ? This unfortunate officer was so affected by 
gout, that he could not walk, and couM neither mount or dis- 
mount a horse without assistance. Moreover, as if these dis- 
heartening circumstances were not sufficient, the enlistments 
c£ most of the men had expired before the campaign ended, 
and attempts had been made to re-enlist them under circum- 
stances which greatly disaffected them; one or two hundred mil- 
itia too deserted. Against all these omens. General St. Clair 
felt it to be his duty* to satisfy the expectations of the govern- 
ment, by urging his march to the Indian towns. Before he 
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reached them, he had beoi obliged to detach the first regimMit 
under Major Hamtramdc to bring back his militia deserters and 
to protect several convoys of provision, the plunder of which 
had been threatened by them. On the 3d of November, the 
vmy came to a village situated on a small tributary stream of 
the Wabash* about twelve yards wide; which Gen. St. Clair 
mistook for the St. Mary^s, a branch of the Mamnee. Here the 
tnx^ were encamped in the f<^lowing order,t ^Hipon a very 
commanding piece of ground in two lines, having the above 
mentioned creek in front, the right wing composed of Butler, 
Clarke and Patterson^s battalions, commanded by Major General 
Butler, forming the first line; and the left wing consisting of 
Bedinger and Gaither^s battalions and the second regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Darke, formed the second line; with an 
interval of about seventy yards, which was all the ground al- 
lowed4 The right fiank was pretty well secured by the creek, 
a steep bank, and Faulkner^s corps; some of the cavalry and 
their piquets covered the left fiank. The militia were thrown 
over the creek in advance about a quarter of a mile, and en* 
canq>ed in the same order.^ The next day the General had 
intended to throw up a slight work, the plan of whidi was con* 
cmrted that evening with Maj. Ferguson; and to have moved 
on to attack the enemy, as bogcl as the first regiment had come 
up. The wily enemy did not wait for this junction of the force 
opposed to them; but about half an hour before sunrise on the 
&tal 4th of November and just after the men had been dismissed 
fix>m parade, the attack began on the militia. This portion of 
the army soon gave way and rushed into camp throu^ the 
battalions of Butler and Clarke, throwing them into ccmsidera^ 
ble confusion, and followed by the Indians at their heels; the 
fise of the front line checked them; but almost immediately, a 
veiy heavy attack began upon that line, and in a very few mia« 
utes it was extended to the second likewise; the great wei|^ 
of it was directed against the centre of each; where the artii- 
lery was placed, fix«i whidi the men were repeatedly driven 
with great slaughter. General St Clair, who, notwithstanding 

*llftnbtH1,af79. t McChing, 334. t St. Olahr** cHspatcta. 
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Us illnesBy wu borne about every where in hit litter intathe 
thickest of the fire, giving his orders with the ooohdess and •elf- 
possession worthy of a better fi)rtune; directed Col. Daike le 
rouse the Indians from their covert with the bayonet, and to 
turn their lefl flank. This was executed with great q>irit; but 
although the enemy was driven three or four hundred yards, 
ibr want of numbers or cavalry, they soon returned and our 
tro(^ were forced to give back in th^ir turn. The savages had 
now got into the American camp by the lefl flank, haying pu^- 
0ued back the troops that were posted there: again several 
charges were made with eflfoct: but in the^ efforts, great cai^ 
nage was suffered from the concealed enemy and particulariy 
by the officers. Every officer of the second regiment fell es* 
oept three, more than half the army was killed: under this la* 
mentable slaughter, it became necessary to make another 
chaige against the enemy, as if with a view to turn their right 
flank, but in feet, to regain the road from which the anny weie 
intercepted. This object attained, the retreat began andaoon 
degenerated into a '^flight,'' a ^^reci[ntate one it was in &ct,^ as 
so honestly owned, in the simple and dignified dispatch ti Gen. 
St. Clair. Arms were thrown away even afler the pursuit had 
ceased; the artillery was necessarily aband<Mied, for not a honw 
was left to have dragged it off, had that have been practicable, 
and the General was mounted on a packhorse ^which could not 
be pricked out of a walk,'' ^'The rout continued quite to Fort 
J^erson, twenty-nine miles from the scene of action,'' which 
was reached about sun-set; while the battle ended about half 
after nine in the morning. The troops were then mardied 
back in good order to Fort Washington by the 8th of the month. 
In this disastrous battle, which may well be called a second 
Braddock's defeat,* (for the loss in killed and wounded amoun- 
ted to nearly six hundred, about the same, as is supposed with 
that of the latter) all the baggage and seven pieces of artil- 
lery were lefl on the battle ground. The behavior of the Inr 
dians on this occasion, was singularly daring; afler delivering 

* JMge Marditll repffewnit Bnddock'li (tooe M 1900, ir«). 1, ^ 8, and OoL liMi fln^ 
my tiM Indians kUIed aU their priaoiiert.--OoL Bmith'k namUre. 
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their fire, they rushed <m with their tomahawkg; one indeedy 
at the sacrifice of his own life, darted into the camp and 
tomahawked and scalped Major General Butler, where his 
wounds were dressing, though the Indian was instantly put to 
death. A variety of opinion has been expressed in regard to 
the numbers of the enemy engaged in this battle; varying 
from four thousand to ten hundred: the former estimate is ut- 
terly too extravagant for all our acquaintance with Indian force. 
Against General Wayne,'^ they mustered but two thousand, 
according to his own account; and only half that number from 
Col. McKee^s letter to Col. England at Detroit; though he had 
been advancing against them for two seasons. Our own force 
engaged in the action, after deducting the first regiment, 
amounted to about twelve hundred men, exceeding in all proba* 
bility, the number of the Indians; but with all their gallantry 
and even hard fighting, wofully inferior to the enemy in effi- 
ciency; had our men flanked out according to all Indian fighting 
when they had roused the enemy from the grass and the bogs, 
their opportunity would have been at least equal with them. 
The truth is, that the division of the force was highly danger- 
ous; not worth the deserters after whom a large detachment 
was s^t; and if necessary to secure the provisions in -the rear, 
it had been better effected by a retro^ade movement of the 
whde body; the deficiency of cavalry or moimted men, was 
also most fatal; still the radical err({r of the campaign was 
forcing disaffected, unprepared troops into such hazardous war- 
^e. It is due to our adversaries to record, that the Indian 
diief t who commanded them in this great battle was Little 
Turtle, who had defeated Colonel Hardin in Earmarks cam- 
paign; assisted no doubt by the Shawanee chief Blue Jacket, 
and the Delaware Buckongahelas. This eminent native chief, the 
imitator of Pontiac in influence and war, is represented as 
planning this attack in opposition to many other chiefs; and that 
he was arrayed with silver medals and jewels from the ears 
and nose, in all the foppery of Indian dress mixed with Euro- 

* Waynes dtopftteh, Hetcaini Collection, p. loa tl<l«ni p. 138, aiul Thatcher's Incliu 
Biography. 
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pean clothes: he it was, who wisely withdrew his countrymen 
from the pursuit, telling them they had killed enough of the 
Americans. The loss of the Indians in this battle is not cer- 
tainly known; but in no probability, coukl it be pr^^portiooate 
to that of the whites; the Conner fought mostly under cover of 
logs or grass, while the latter were gathered into a tai^t for 
the whole fire of the enemy. ^^An American officer who en- 
countered a party of thirty Indians near the battle ground, a 
day or two after the defeat (and was detained by them, till they 
believed him a friend from Canada) was informed, that the 
number of killed was fifiy-six.^^ 

A few weeks afler this defeat. Gen. Scott having raised a 
volunteer corps of mounted men, is said to have dispatched 
some scouts to roconnoiter the enemy, who, when they had ar» 
rived within a few miles of the battle ground,t discovered a 
large party of Indians diverting and enjoying themselves with 
the plunder they had taken; riding the bullocks and to all ap^ 
pearances generally drunk. This condition of things was 
quickly reported to their commander; a force march was or- 
dered, and the cmrpe being divided into three parties, fell upon 
the enemy by surprise and routed them with a slaughter of two 
hmndred killed on the spot; all the cannon and stores in their 
possession were retaken, and the remainder of the savage body 
put to flight Gen. Scott, in this pretended retaliation up<m the Vi- 
dians, is represented to have lost six men; to give greater plaus- 
ibility to this tale, he is said to have given the following affecting 
description of the fatal field of St Churls defeat. In the space 
of duree hundred and fifty yards lay five hundred skull bones; 
and firom the battle ground for five miles, the roads and woods 
were strewed with skeletons and muskets. This wouM indeed 
have been a retdiation almost merited by the bloody fiekl of St 
Clair; \kA an attentive reader must have been astounded at the 
greatness of the alleged carnage. Two hundred Indians killed 
wouM have been a more memorable destruction <^ the savages, 
than had ever been ascertained, (it is believed, in any one contest) 
during the wars of more than two centuries with the European 

*Tbatclier^In4iuiBiognphy,voL9,p.MA. t Mtlealf, ^ 110. 
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race. But this whole account is utterly fabulous; the Ken- 
tucky troops did not go heyond the £a|^e creek hills in their 
own State, and did not cross the Ohio. An actor^ in the party 
itself, has assured the author, that the whole e3q>edition to the 
field of battle is a fiction: the panic of the western country 
was too great to admit of so remarkable an enterprise to a 
aeene^ which had filled the country with dismay and with 
mouming.f 

The elections for members of our eighth and last convention 
anterior to the formation of the State, took place in Decem- 
ber, 1791; the period of the meeting was not, however, till 
the first Monday in the ensuing April at Danville. In January 
of the latter year, Cok>nel Wilkinson, who had figured so 
largely in the affiurs of Kentucky, and in her trade and defence 
with signal service, was appointed a Lieutenant Colonel in die 
second regiment of United States^ troops, and took command <^ 
Fort Washington. 

The old story, but of melancholy import at the time of In- 
dian depredations continued firom Danville to Louisville; and to 
punish and prevent them, Congress passed an act for the de- 
fbnce of the western frontiers. 

It is solacing to the feelings to turn from this constant catalogue 
of blood, to the rise of the usefiil and peacefiil arts anxxig us, 
which, however, could only be secured by first putting it out 
of the power of the Indians to interrupt their development 
H^y^i grist mill near Lexington, and one on Fountain Blue near 
Harrodsburg, were among the earliest water mills in the State. 
The former was built before the fall of 1785. To Messrs. 
Graig and Parkers, Kentucky is indebted for die establishment 
of the first paper mill near Qeorgetewn in Scott county. 

' But this brief notice df our arts is again interrupted by ihie 
din of war; and yet the Presi^nt of die United States, stiU in 
Miifch forbearance, thought it prudent to ofier die Indians peace. 
Mteed what had we to gain of those poor naked miserable sav^ 

♦ tt. Marshall, Esq. 

t The orleinnl sources of this mtetake which have Impoied on Mr. TmmbuII, Mr. 
*lcCI«ng*nd pr> M«lcalf, the author has «ot been able to 4eti«t. 
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ages, but peace, and if they would but have granted h in good 
faith, by negotiation, much bloodshed might have been saved on 
both sides. Notwithstanding this disposition on the part of die 
United States, at this very time, it was ascertained <Hhat the 
Cherokees of five towns would join the Shawanees in the war 
against Kentucky;^ and yet hostilities were fori»dden on the 
part of the whites, while the effect of pacific overturas wtm 
ascertaining. 



CHAPTER Xffl. 



CkmTentkm of 1792— George Nicholas— Pint Comtitutkni— Boundarie*— FirH oAcen of 
Government— Compensatton—Intiiguea at Genet in Kentucky— EwnanHraifne of 
Gen. Washington with Gov. Shelby— Frencl) aUachmenta in Kentucky. 

On the first Monday in April, the convention for fonning the 
first Constitution of Kentucky assembled, as previou^y indi- 
cated. The most distinguished man in this body, and who may 
emphatically be called the author of the first Constitution of Kea^ 
tucky, was George Nicholas, the most eminent lawyer of his 
time in Kentucky; whether his learning or his powers of mind! 
be regarded, and the &ther of the present Judge Nicholas. This 
gentleman had emigrated firom Virginia, about ^ or ^1, and 
had devoted himself with the most exemplary and untiring en- 
ergy to a profound and thorough comprehension of his complex 
and intricate profession. Presenting too, difiiculties of pecu- 
liar and novel embarrassment in the condition <^ our land la#, 
which presented a terra incognita for ^e sagacity of Ken- 
tucky judges and lawyers to explore and to coast He is said 
to have devoted seven hours a day for many years in order to 
reach a lofty standard of professional excellence, which he had 
«et before his generous ambition; the allurements of company 
were disdained, and they were left to the hospitalities of his 
lady, when their entertainment came into competition with his 
professional studies. Col. Nicholas is said not to have been an 
^elooiient or graceful speaker, although a powerfiil and impress 
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ure one, and «iwayd possessed of great mfluence with the 
eoiuts, and oi widely extended reputation with the people* 
Next to Col. Nicholas were judges McDowell and Sebastiaii 
and Alexander S. Bullitt, all gentlemen d* talents, informatiQii 
and habits d public business. There ought to be some curi* 
ooty in regard to the labors oi this convention,* for although 
the Oonatituticm fiNrmed by it, no longer directly governs the 
affiurs of Kentucky; still it is one of our political muniments; 
and as the earliest political fabric after the Revolutionary war, 
possesses an interest to which no American patriot, much less 
no citizen of Kentucky ought to be insensible. For this pur- 
pose an abstract g£ the material parts of the Constitution o( 
1792, is submitted to the reader. The legislature was divided 
as at present into two branches, a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives; the latter elected by the free white male resi- 
dents, annually; the former by eleciorsj tor four years. The 
electors were chosen every four years and formed a college for 
the choice ^ men c£ the most wisdom, experience and virtue, 
in the State as Senators;^ and likewise at the same time elected 
a Qovemor. The peculiar features were, that the Senate 
mi^t JUl iii otpfi vacoMciesj (almost unaviMdable in a body 
ehosen independently of any local districts:) and an executive 
veto on the disapproved acts of the legislature, which could 
oaly be invalidated, by a vote of two^thirds of both branches of 
the legislature. Another peculiar provision, not generally re- 
cognized in the south-western country of the United States 
was, that all elections were directed to be by ballot The 
Suprrane Judiciary both as to matters of law and equity was 
eonstituted much as at present, of one Supreme court and such 
inferior courts as the legislature may establish; with one sin- 
gular provisi<Mi, that it should have mginal and final jurisdictioo 
in all cases respecting the titles to land, under the present land 
kws of Virginia, including those which were depending in die 
present Supreme court for the district of Kentucky at the time 
of establishing the new court. It was, however, provided, diat 
the legislature might, whenever diey thought it expedient, take 

» Iti Jonmal lUll ihimbtn in perMnble mannKripC in tlM depntiMat of StiU. 
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away eaUrely this original jurisdiction. The greatest departure 
from the institutions of Virginia n^s, the election of sheriA 
and coroners, who were to be chosen by the people for three 
years; provided they otherwise behaved well. The general 
character of this Constitution evidently bears a strong similitude 
to that of the United States; whose merits were now widely 
diffused by the publication of the ^^Federalist,^' a collection of 
pure, dispassionate, learned and sagacious discussions of the 
Ckmstitution of the United States. This joint production of 
Mr. Madison, Judge Jay and Mr. Hamikon; if the author were 
not afraid of being chaiged with hyperbole; he^ would denomin- 
ate, a golden commentary on a diamond text. In addition to 
this perennial fountain €£ political wisdom, may be added the 
diffusion of the constitutions of the other States, as storehousee^ 
or fountains from which to draw constitutional provisions. The 
Senate appears to be an imitation <^ the Maryland body of that 
name; the election of Governor was drawn from the ConstitUr 
ti<Mi of the United States, as well as the veto of that officer. 
On the whole, it strikes the writer as a much better balanced 
Constitution than our present, which has swallowed up the 
executive authority and left a mere shadow of restraint upon 
the Legislature. The Constitution of the Senate afforded the 
probability of a selection of more elevated character for its 
members, than our present local elections; the principal otijeer 
tion seems, the power of filling its own vacancies; and in party 
excitements, so constant under our government, the irresistible 
one, d[ depriving the minority of any representation. T)ie 
same remark may be made in regard to the election of Govei^ 
nor; did not the actual wcffking of our political system render 
the intervening link of. electors, merely nominal; whenever the 
public mind has mafde its selection, which it has almost always 
exeicised. The election of fiscal officers as sheriffs by the 
people, seems incompatible with the pecuniary responsibilities 
involved in the <^e. It is almost sure to make the shei^ 
iff and his securities the victims ci indulgence, inconsistent 
with private safety and the punctual collection of taxes. There 

is one effect, which the bringing of elections home to the peo- 

S* 
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pb may piodace, diat may eVenttiate in their corruptioa, ^r thnr 
improvement; but most prpbably in the f<»rmer; it i6 the incessant 
courting their favor for every public employment An intelU- 
l^nt and high spirited people ought to feel above the low flattery, 
ite servile compliance and often the in&mous misrepresenta- 
tion, that are too inevitably incident to the practice of election- 
tering. It has grown with the growth of Kentucky at a 
most fearful rate; and does it not among other mischievous 
effects, tend to supersede the popular superintendence of its own 
affiiirs by tacitly surrendering them to professed candidates? 
Let discussion take its widest range within the limits of deco- 
rum: but let the parties whose qualifications and merits may be 
^ subject,' be kept out of the interested, and consequently 
intemperate participation. The author entertains no great 
fidth in institutions to protect the people against the mischief c^ 
their own igncnrance or vice; and above all, by recogniadng 
different classes <£ interest, whether of property or rank; the 
enly efibctual influence, which can radically ameliorate society 
is, the diffusion of nunral and intellectual cultivation with the 
protection of honest industry in the enjoyments of its fhiks. 
0tiU good government is an institution, which affords a reason- 
able probability for Imnging the intelligence and virtue of so- 
ciety into the management of its affairs eonsistenUy wUk the 
«iS of ihe people. No free government, and therefore gener- 
ally 90 good one, can protect the people against their own will, 
however c(Hnrupt and misdirected it may be; all then, which 
flie madiinery <^ government can effect, is to check the hasty 
and rash impulses of the popular sentiment for some shinrt time; 
till it has had the q>p€lrtunity to coirect itself. In reverencing 
the ultimate sovereignty of the people, we should, under the 
hfluence of a genuine patriotism, abstain most religiously from 
inciting the people to dispense with these safeguards to the 
Salutary exercise €£ their authority. Power, let it ever be kn- 
pressed on the hearts o£ a flree pec^le, is just as susceptible of 
&regard and injustice to the rights of others m their hands, aa 
in governments of more exclusively individual authority. When 
so administered, as to forget or to vidate the rights of otWs; 
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popular power becomes as rank tyranny and aa gioM oppro»- 
aosky aa at the handa of kings and of princes. Bi^ and jostioe 
are founded in distinctions, as eternal as the Almighty Mind 
which created them; and no power, whether ck)thed in impe- 
rial purple or the more unpretending, though not the less sig- 
nificant insignia of a republic, can consecrate oppression, or 
lessen the wickedness of injustice. Long may these sober 
truths protect the American people from corruption by their fla^ 
terers, and save them from the enormities, ^hich disgraced the 
free governments o[ antiquity, as well as the hideous mianamad 
republic of modem France. 

On the 19th of April the Convention closed their lab<ns, and 
<m the 1st of June, 17912, the political existence of Kentucky, 
"was consummated on an equality with her co-States, that weva 
members of the American confederation. The boundaries of 
Kentucky were recognized in the act of separation on the part 
at Virginia, as the same which then separated the District froin 
the residue of the Commonwealth. As these hate not, how- 
ever, been specially mentiixied, it may not be iiiq>roper to stale, 
that on the east, commissioners on the part of the two States 
interested, on the 14th of October, 1799, established the boun- 
dary to commence at the top of the Cumb^^and mountaiB, 
where the Carolina, now the Tennessee line, crosses the same; 
and pursuing a north-east direction to the n<»th-eastwaid]y 
branch of Sandy river to the main west branch and down the 
same to the Ohio; and on the south, in 1820, WaUcer^s line as 
run in 1779 and 1760, as &r as the Tennessee river, and thence 
the line run by Alexander and Munsell under the authority of 
Kentucky to^fhe Mississippi river below New Madrid; on the 
west, the Mississippi, and on the north, the Ohio river to the 
beginning, were established. 

On the fourth o£ June, ihe GbvernOT and Legislature assent 
bled at Lexington; Isaac Shelby having been chosen for the 
former high office by the college of electors and Alexandw 8. 
BulliK and Robert Breekenridge, both <^ Jefferson county, were 
selected as i^akers of the two houses; the former of the Sen- 
ate, the latter c£ die House of Representatives. On the sixth, 
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€k)ivemor Slielby met die Legifilatiite in person, as was then 
vsual, m imttation ci the ancient pracdce of the British kings, 
«B well as of the colmiial governors. A mode of communica- 
tioii, i^ch however calculated it may be for the display and 
parade suited to a brilliant monarchy, is most unfit for the bust- 
nesfl intercourse of a simple and practical government Under 
this metfiod the interests of the public were prematurely agi- 
tated in replies often surprising, and committing the legislative 
todies to the appr6bation of measures, before they could weU 
l)e understood, or fairly have come before the minds of the rep- 
resentatives. It was well changed under the Presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson for the mode of intercourse by message, the 
«ame, which had been practiced at all limes, upon the business 
ef tfie current session. In this first communication of a Gov- 
ernor oi Kentucky, the importance of establishing both private 
and public credit was represented, as the most efficient means 
«f promoting the prosperity of the rising Commonwealth. To 
secure the first, a speedy and impartial administration oi justice 
wfts recommaided; and a scrupulous adherence to all public 
engagements for the second. Next in importance to this funda- 
weotal policy of all well regulated States, that of adjusting land 
iitlet was represented as most entitled to the earliest regards of 
Ike Legislature. 

Id (H'gsnismg the government, Jas. Brown, the brother of John 
Blown, the venerable and honored statesman of Kentucky, and 
himself subsequently so distinguished in the highest legislative and 
diplofiiatic sOTvices of the United States, was a^^Mntefd Secretary 
of State, and €^. I^icholas, Attorney General t our first two Sen- 
atora<in the councils of the Union were J^n Brown, the first and 
attly member from Kentucky of the old Congress; and John Ed- 
wards who shortly afterwards disappeared firom public life. An ap- 
ponrtment of commissicmert for selectmg a seat of government, a 
nbtter of great jealousy and contention between the people of the 
oppoMte sides of the Kentucky river, was then made by the House 
of Representatives, agreeably to the Conatitij^n, by nomina- 
ting^ twenty-<»e persons, firom whom the delegations from the 
counties of Mercer and Fayette, alternately struck off one, until 
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fife gentlemen were left; these were Robert Todd, John Ed- 
wards, John Allen, Henry Lee and Thomaa Kennedy, any three 
of whom might fix the seat of government ^A majority of the 
commissioners met soon after their appointment, and fixed en 
Eranfort, as the proper place ;^ which, most happily for the 
interests of the State, ^^required a concurrenoe oi two-thirds 
of each boranch of the legislature to change to any other 
piMu^^' The perfect digihility of any place as a seat of 
government, is a subordinate consideration to its permanence; 
no spot can fiimish t|;ie aocommodatimis and conveniencee of 
which it might otherwise be capable: and which are so much 
jrequired at a seat of legislation; when the continuance of the 
government is held in sue^nse; and liable to be changed at 
every gust of caprice or passion. The waste of treasure in 
puUic buildings,: the injury and destruction to puUic recbids, 
eerious as these mischiefs am, diminish ia comparison .with Ihe 
paralyzing effects of a fluctuating policy, which works all the 
practical mischiefs of the grossest perfidy. A state house of 
stone, sufficiently uncouth, was soon erected at the new seatcf 
government, which was paid for prinoipa{ly, by the proceeds 
of private contribution; an edifice of brick was erected at the 
eipense of the State for the accommodation oi the Governor. 

At this session the judiciary was organized, at all times one of 
the most important departments 'ci government; indeed it is 
that, which principally brings the f<vce of society into centaot 
with the individual, by affecting his life, his liberty, or his fmf^ 
erty. The court of Appeals was directed to consist of three 
judges,* one of whom was to be styled duef justioe of KeiH 
tucky, and any two of whom were to form a quorum: subordi- 
nate to this Supreme court, were coimty courts likewise created 
by file Constitution, composed of the justices of the different 
counties, any two of whom were to constitute % court of quar- 
ter sessions, and any three a county court. The justtoes 
were conservators <^ the peace, and had juHsdiotion of all 
cases of less value than five pocmds (equal to sixteen dollars and 

* The first jad^ were Benjamin Sebastian, Caleb WaKaee and Harry Innes as OMaf 
tice; the latter declinltvi tlM " " * - .- -. 
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ttxty-dx cents) ot one thousand pounds of tobaecoy if a jud^ 
ment was rendered for less than one half of either, it was final; 
if for more than fifty shillings, eight dollars and thirty-three cents, 
or five hundred pounds of tobacco, an appeal ky to the quarter 
eessions. The county court, a tribunal of great local value, 
was to hold a nnnithly session; at which it was to take 
cognizance d all cases of wills, letters of administration, 
mills, roads, the appointment of guardians and the settlement 
of ^eir accounts. In addition to this catalogue of interesting 
municipal powers, it likewise, without any represoitative 
character, had the power of lev3ring certain sums of money 
upon the respective counties fat various objects oi expenae, 
•such as public buildings, bridges, and the support of the poor. 
The jurisdiction of (he quarter session courts extended to aH 
^»ses at common law and chancery, excepting cnminal cases 
involviiig life"^ limb. The oiiminal jurisdiction was exer- 
cised by one court called the court of oyer and terminer, which 
was held twice a year by three judges, from whose decision 
there was neither appeal nor writ of error. This sketch may 
«erre to convey eome idea ci the earliest judicial system, under 
Hie State government; tiie improvement of which has been one 
of die most interesting and constant objects of attention in the 
legislation of the State. Hie members of the county courts 
have continued eligiUe to the legislature, and those of the quar- 
ter sessions did till 1794; when they were most properly pre- 
iFented fitom thus confounding the different departments of gov- 
ernment, it is' said ike original draft of the law creating the 
-quarter session courts, as furnished bythe Attorney General, 
den(»nmated the jnembers €£ the court jadgesj which would 
have excluded them fiKvm the legislature. On the ground of 
^ exclusion, the bill was rather strangely returned by the 
€k)ivemor and amended bythe legislature, so as to insert jue- 
tices of the peace. The ec(momy, or more property the value 
cf mcmey in these times, is really too remarkable to escape 
notice. The members of Assembly received one dollar per 
diem and twelve dollars each for the whole session; twenty 
dollars compensated the presiding officer of each house; fif^ 
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dollars the derk, and twelve dollars the sei^eant-at^nns; these 
coQsiderablb sums, it has rather sarcastically been observed, 
were in fM of all demands. The largest bill seems to have 
been that of the public printer; well illustrating the scarcity 
and value of mechanics, by the contrast of their compensation, 
with that of the £rst statesmen of Kentucky. It was three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and a third. No revenue hav-^ 
ing yet been collected, the treasurer was directed to borrow 
money. In connexion with this subject, the revenue system 
of the State and its treasury arrangement next present theoH 
selves. Every hundred acres of land and every slave not ex* 
empted by the county court for infirmity of a^, was taxed one 
third of a dollar; every horse, &c., about eleven cents; every 
head of cattle four cents: each wheel on every coach or chari- 
ot one dollar; for every wheel of other riding carriages not 
used in agriculture two-thirds of a dollar; for every billiard table 
diirty-three dollars and a third; every ordinary license ten dol* 
lars; every retail store, ten dollars. This revenue system was 
carried into effect by commissioners appointed by the county 
courts, whose business it was, to take lists of the taxable prop- 
erty; the sherifif was to make the collection from the people, 
account with the auditor of public accounts for the amount, and 
pay the same to the treasurer once a year. Tlie treasury de- 
partment was (HTganized by appointing an Auditor and Trea»- 
urer. The former officer held his office during good behavior, 
and was charged with keeping the public accounts between the 
State and all othor persons or States; he audited die accounts 
of all civil officers or persons having claims against the Com- 
monwealth, and issued warrants for sneh sums as are expressly 
directed ^y law to be paid out of the treasury.^ The treasurer 
was annually elected by joint ballot of both houses. It is impm^ 
tant to observe that this officer was emphatically made a legisk- 
tive agmit, and not an executive one: his duties were as usual 
with such officers. Within this year the Lidians renewed theur 
depredations within eight miles of Frankfort, on Russel'd creel^ 
south of Green river, in Madison county and in Nelson. 
V In consequence of the disasters experienced by the unfortu- 
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nate St Ckir, though fully exculpated from all blame by Gen. 
Washingtony'^ he resigned the command of the mutilated army. 
The military establishment was then authorized to be increased 
to 5000 men. At the head of this force Anthony Wayne of 
high reputation in the revdutionary war, was placed in 1792, 
with Brigadier Generals Posey and Wilkinson. Such were the 
indicaticms, that the government had determined to promcute 
the Indian war vigorously. Yet there was great division of 
sentiment oa the best mode of pursuing this irregular warfiure 
afpainst the barbarians of North America. Nor was this d^er* 
ence confined to the legislative oouncilsf of the nation: it pre* 
vailed with a good deal of obstinacy in Kentucky. Here the 
desultory ineursionsy which had marked the military operations 
of the early settlers, still possessed the hearts of the country. 
This was natural enough to a pec^le experienced and triumph^ 
ant in war only, upon a limited scale; but the truth is, the 
mounted expeditions of the early times, were more chivalric 
than effective, more brilliant than useful; they were inroads not 
conquests. In no one instance did they, or could they compel 
the enemy to a full trial of their strength, much less defeat them^ 
as in the battles of the Maumee and of Tippecanoe. To meet 
the powerful confederacy of the barbarian tribes aided by a 
jealous and hostile neighbor, a system a£ tactics was adopted £br 
the peculiar theatre and enemy, which had developed the nnli- 
tary powers of the Great President in the opening of his mili- 
tary career, under the colonial government of Virginia. 

The Indians of N<»*th America have proved themselves equal 
to the best light troops in the w<Mrid, among their own woods and 
festoesses. The evidence of this truth has been wofully given 
by the slaughter, rather than defeat of French, English and 
American troope with great superiority of numbers and arms, 
09 their part» The alarming losses, which our troops bad 
eai^rienced against the savages firom the close of the rev- 
oluticmary war to the times in qu^on, induced General 
Washington to have a special military conference on the 
subject with Gen. Knox, then Secretary at War, and General 
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Wayne.* The result of this council was the system of tactics 
observed by this officer in his northwestern campaigns. The 
principles of this system, as they have never been historically 
developed, will now be attempted on the authority of a distin- 
guished officer of General Wayne^s staff. 

The principal features were, 1st, a ^facility of forming an 
order of battle from an order of march, to resist a sudden and 
unexpected attack from whatever quarter it might come;^ 2, <<a 
capacity of forming in line in thick woods; 3d, an easy mode 
of securing and prolonging the flanks, notwithstanding the line 
of extreme open order, each file being more than arms length 
from those on the right and led. All these were essential 
points in a war with our northwestern Indians;^ because no 
vigilance could guard against an unexpected attack from them 
in their native woods. Yet these were the scene of operations; 
and ^the object of their tactics is always to turn the flank of 
their enemy. But by the formation adopted against the In- 
dians, in attempting to turn either flank, they met a succession of 
fresh troops coming from the rear to extend the line.'' Upon 
the ^European plan, as well as our own practice of fighting 
regular troops, the files are so close that the shoulders of the 
men touch each other. In fighting Indians there was no 
shock to be given or received, a very open order was therefore 
attended with two very great advantages; it more than doubled 
the length of the lines, and in charging, which was an essential 
part of the system, it gave more facility to get through the ob« 
stacles which an action in the woods presented.'' Such were 
the principles, which were to govern our troops in their active 
operations against the enemy; when encamped, <<it was always 
m a hollow square. Within this, all the baggage and cavalry 
were secured, and sometimes the light infantry and riflemen, for 
the purpose of making sallies in a night attack. Ramparts of 
logs were formed around the encampment, solely to repel a sud- 
den night attack, until the troops could get under arms. They 
were not intended for defence in daylight. To defeat Indians 
by regular troops the charge must be relied upon; the fatality 

• Gen. Haniion*t letter to tbe anthor, 
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of a contest at long shot with their accurate aim and &cility of 
cqvering themselves, was mournfully exhibited in the defeats 
of Braddock and St. Clair. ^General Wayne used no patroles, 
no picket guards.'^ In Indian warfare they would always be cut 
off; and if that were not the case they would afford no addi- 
tional security to the army, as Indians do not require roads to 
enable them to advance upon an enemy. For the same reason, 
(that they would be killed or taken) patroles were rejected, and 
reliance for safety was entirely placed upon keeping the army 
always ready for action. In connection with this system of 
constant preparation, there was only a chain of sentinels around 
the camp, furnished by the camp guards, who were placed with* 
in supporting distance.'^ 

. Such were the military principles adopted in the continuance 
of the warfare against our Indian foes. There seems to hare 
been no divergent attacks to the right or left of the line of 
operations, in order to protect the communications with the base 
of supply at the Ohio. Yet had such expeditions have been re« 
concilable to other military principles, they would have pro- 
tected that line from many destructive interruptions. 

The plan appears to have been, to make no detachments, so 
&tal to Harmar and St. Clair; but to preserve the army in an* 
broken strength. Still accurate inf(Nrmation might, it would 
teem, have authorised incidental expeditions, as they were af* 
terwards adopted under the command of his pupil on the same 
scene of operations at Mississineway; and by Colonel Johnson^s 
mounted regiment. 

About the 6th of November, 1792, Major John Adair, after- 
wards so distinguished at New Orleans, and elected Governor 
of the State, in command of '^about a hundred Kentucky militia, 
was attacked by a large body of Indians under Little Turtle, in 
a camp near Fort St. Clair, one of the forts on the line of 
operations north of Fort Washington; and after a gallant re- 
sistance, was forced to retreat, with the loss of six men killed, 
the camp equipage and one hundred and forty pack horses.t^ 

» They are imall bodies of men placed at a considerable distance tnm an army, on tte 
principal avenues of approach to it. Tbey Aimista no sentinelf , except for their oim 
fnrotectioik tMar8hal]i9-41« 
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The Qnemy are said to have been repelled several times and as 
often recovered their advantage, with which they finally with- 
drew, taking all their booty : they are said to have lefl seven dead 
on the field, and to have been seen carrying off several during 
the action. ^'Brigadier General Wilkinson, who then commanded 
the United States^ troops in the west, bestowed encomiums on ^e 
Majcur for his good conduct, and on his men for their bravery.^ 
Towards the close of the year the death of Colonel John Hardin 
was ascertained. He had most unaccountably for an officer of 
such value, (as well as Major Trueman) been invited from his 
private home by Colonel Wilkinson; through motives of private 
attachment to Hardin and anxiety to discharge the duty of a 
peace messenger, (to use the Indian phrase,) in order to prevail 
on the savages to come on terms of peace. That officers of 
their worth should have been exposed, contrary to their own ex* 
cellent judgments, on so hopeless a mission to such perfidious 
barbarians, is truly lamentable. If messengers must have been 
aent, why select officers whose services in more important ope- 
rations were so invaluable? Why not send some such men as 
Miller, who was employed in the same office by Gen. Waynet 
Gen. Washington began his military career on just such a mis- 
sion, and he was anxious diat the attempt should be made. 
Not for a moment, should the shocking insinuation,'^ contrary to 
all probability and evidence be believed, that these officers were 
purposely sent on their dangerous errand to put them out of 
military competition with Wilkinson. The natural generosity 
of Wilkinson, his love of gallant bearing and his devotion to his 
profession, as well as his actual elevation and superior charac- 
ter, must protect his memory from so cruel an implication. 
The circumstances of Hardin's death are imperfectly known; 
he had proceeded on his mission to the Miami towns, accompa- 
nied by his interpreter; and arrived at an Indian camp, about a 
day's journey from where Eort Defiance was afterwards built 
by Gen. Wayne, on the JVbiumee; and about the same dis- 
tance from a town inhabited by Shawanees and Delawares. 
This officer was well received by the Indians in camp with 

*lfaralian2-48. 
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^eir usual respect for messengers of peace; but after having 
been there some time, five Delawares came from the town; 
when learning this, the Ck)lonel proposed to go there with 
Ihem that evening; they refused. Still they seemed friendly 
and they encamped together that night, in the morning, how- 
ever, owing to suspicions excited by minute enquiries about 
die country, more ferocious councils prevailed, and the Colonel 
was killed; his companion was afterwards murdered on the 
road to Sandusky. At the same time it must be mentioned in 
alleviation of this enormity, ^that when the news was carried 
to the Indian town, that a white man with a peace talk had 
been killed at the camp, it excited great ferment, and that the 
murderers were much censured.^' 

The depredations of the Indians continued to vex and harass 
the country, almost in every direction, during 1793. They plun- 
dered horses in Logan county, and the mail carrier through the 
wilderness was killed on Laurel River. On the 1st of April, 
Morgan's Station, on Slate creek, was captured, and most of the 
women and children taken prisoners; these, when a pursuit was 
commenced by a party of militia, were all killed. In an oppo- 
site section of the country, a man was killed on the Beech 
Fork of Salt river; boats descending the Ohio continued to be at- 
tacked with the most daring boldness, even at the Eighteen Mile 
Island, above Louisville, and between that city and the mouth 
bf Salt river.* 

These disgusting and wearisome details are preserved to 
show the insecurity of the country at so late a period. Yet 
notwithstanding these outrages, the President, in order to coun- 
teract the strong impression which had possessed the minds of 
the people east of the mountains, that their fellow citizens of 
the west were the aggressors in the contest with the Indians; 
and that sincere attempts to make peace with them, would be 
successful, ordered a treaty to be held at Sandusky. In the 
mean time all hostilities with the Indians pending these negoti- 
ations, were necessarily forbade. How hardly and painfully 
this conduct was felt in Kentucky, need scarcely be dwelled 
• IbnliiU 9-41,81. 
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upon after the recent dUtressing details. Nor can its necessity 
be appreciated, without attentively noticing the deep rooted 
prejudices of the country at large, on the subject of Indian hos- 
tilities. They showed themselves in the debates of CoogresB^ 
and were too much confirmed by the history of the national 
intercourse with the aborigines in general. Sympathy witli 
the interests of a race of men incompatible with the existence 
of our agricultural people, seems to have occupied the people 
east of the mountains, when it had no longer room to operate 
against themselves. No thought then seemed to exist, that the 
same causes of inconsistent states of social existence, prevailed 
on the western side of the mountains, just as they had presented 
themselves on their eastern side, for the preceding century and 
a half. Our people would have gladly abided, for the present^ 
with the territorial limit of the Ohio river. This had vainly 
been said to be "fixed as final,"* at the treaty of Fort Stanwiz, 
in 1768, as the boundary between the red and the white people; 
or more properly, between the hunters and the agriculturists^ 
But no territorial limit could permanently arrest the ruin of the 
one race, or the progress of the other. The decree of their 
fate was passed by natural causes, which no human exertions 
could counteract. 

The commissioners appointed by the President of the United 
States, now announced, that the Indians would not form a treaty 
of peace. The sincere and persevering benevolence of the 
Crovemment was vindicated; and the rest was left to the fate 
of arms. General Wayne, who had assembled his troops at 
Fort Washington, received (xcdetB early in October, 1793, to 
commence his march towards the Maumee. In pursuance of 
his authority, he had called upon the Government of Kentucky 
for a detachment of mounted volunteers. These, so deep was 
the dislike, and the want of confidence. in regular troops among 
the militia of Kentucky, after the disasters of Harmar and St* 

• "And we desire that one article of this, our agreement, may be, that vone of the praV' 
incea or their people shall attempt to invade it, under color of any old deed*^ or other pr§> 
tences whatsoever: And that no further attempts will he made on onr lands, but thatthig 
line be considered m final.** The line was the Ohio river, on the south, by certain spe- 
eifications, to Wood creek, in the present Stale of New York.— Extract from the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, 

T3 
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Clair^ could not be obtained by Tolunteering. On the 28th of 
September, the Governor of Kentucky had been compelled by 
this reluctance to order a draft firom the militia. The necessary 
re-enforcement was obtained; and by the 24th of October, Gen- 
eral Soott, at the head of one thousand mounted men, from Ken- 
tucky, reached within four miles of head quarters, then six 
.miles in advance of Fort Jefferson, and eighty miles from the 
Ohio river.* Here the troops rested for several days. The 
Indians were now known to be in great force in the neighbor- 
hood of ^e Miami villages, eagerly anticipating another de- 
structive victory over their white enemies. The season was 
&T advanced in that rigorous climate, and the army not too well 
prepared for the stem and trying conflict with savages, more 
flushed with confidence of conquest than they had ever been, 
without more open co-operation of some European force. This 
was the first campaign the army had prosecuted in the woods; 
in consideration of these united difficulties, the General-in- 
chief most prudently determined to suspend his march, and to 
build Fort Greenville. The regular troops now entered into 
winter quarters, and the Kentucky militia were dismissed, not 
unpleasantly, though with renewed confidence in regular forces, 
owing to the energy and the hardihood displayed by General 
Wayne. 

Early in 1793, the contagion of French attachment manifest- 
ed itself in the United States, by the establishment of the Demo- 
cratic Society in Philadelphia, in too close imitation of the dis- 
organizing clubs which had disseminated anarchy and destruc- 
tion throughout the beautiful kingdom of France. Not that the 
partialities of our countrymen for Frenchmen, or their sympathy 
with the fortunes of France, are to be confounded with the 
crimes against all social order, which deformed the French 
revolution. Many of these they did not know, and much they 
did not credit, coming as it did through English channels, 
a source of information doubly suspicious to our country- 
men, at the time, from the hostilities of England against 
France, and likewise from her exasperating policy towards the 
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United States. One branch of this coun^e of British measures 
came home most feelingly to the people of Kentucky, who felt 
it raising the Indian tomahawk against them and their helpless 
women and children. Is it then to be wondered at, if amidst 
these causes of aggravation, the Kentuckians felt keenly against 
the English, and as warmly for their enemies, the people of 
France? In addition to this powerful cause of natural excite- 
ment, was to be added the no less agitating sentiment of national 
gratitude for the people who had so signally befriended us in 
the period of our weakness, and when all the power of Great 
Britain was brought to bear on these comparatively infant colo- 
nies. Many of the revolutionary ofiicers who had removed to 
Kentucky, as Scott and Hardin, Anderson and Croghan, Shelby 
and Clark, with numerous followers, had fought side by side 
with the French in our own armies; and all had fought against 
the British and their auxiliaries, the Indians. In consequence 
of this state of public sentiment, Democratic societies were 
readily established at Georgetown, Paris, and Lexington, on the 
model of the one at Philadelphia. These societies were par- 
ticularly opposed to the course of General Washington's ad- 
ministration, in its foreign as well as domestic policy. 

In regard to the latter, the society at Lexington came to the 
following violent resolution upon the subject of the navigaticm 
of the Mississippi:* ^'that the right of the people on the waters 
of the Mississippi, to the navigation, was undoubted; and that 
it ought to be peremptorily demanded of Spain, by the govern- 
ment of the United States.'^ 

In this state of public feeling, the French minister. Genet, 
about the 1st of November, 1793, sent four persons of the names 
of La Chaise, Charles Delpeau, Mathurin, and Gignoux, to 
Kentucky, with orders to engage men in an expedition against 
New Orleans, and the Spanish possessions. For this purpose 
they carried with them blank commissions. The Governor was 
soon afterwards informed by the Secretary of State, of this en- 
terprise, and t^'that the special interests of Kentucky would be 
particularly commUted by such an attempt, as nothing could be 
• MMhaU 9-flS. tAB. state Fftper, 9-38, 
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more inauspicious to them than such a movement, at the very 
moment those interests were under negodoHon between Spain 
and the United States.^' 

Such however was the excitement of the pubUc mind on the 
subject of the Mississippi, added to its fevered condition in 
regard to French politics; that too many persons were ready to 
embrace those foreign proposals to embroil the peace of the 
United States. Two of these emissaries had the audacity to 
address letters to the Governor, informing him in express terms 
of their intention* " to join the expedition of the Mississippi,'' 
and requesting to be informed whether he had ^'positive orders to 
arrest all citizens inclining to our assistance.^' To this ignorant 
and presumptuous letter of Delpeau, Governor Shelby conde- 
scended to reply in the words of the Secretary of State, that he 
had been charged to ^^ take those legal measures necessary to 
prevent any such enterprise," ^to which charge I must pay 
that attention, which my present situaHon obliges me." These 
foreign agenti^ proceeded in their piratical attempt from the 
bosom of a neutral and friendly nation, to raise two thousand 
men under French authority; and to distribute French commis- 
sions among the citizens of Kentucky; to purchase cannon, 
powder, boats and whatever was deemed necessary for a 
finrmidable expedition. In an unguarded moment these insinua- 
ting agents of a foreign government, influenced by the same 
mischievous spirit, that had undermined the peace and indepen- 
dence of so many European states, got the better of the exalted 
patriotism, and devoted fidelity of General George Rogers 
Clark ; and prevailed upon him to take command of the expedi- 
tion asf '* a Major General in the armies of France, and com- 
mander in chief of the revolutionary legions on the Mississippi." 
Under this ominous description for an American officer, he 
issued under his own name, proposals ^^ for volunteers for the 
reducticm of the SpanM forts on the Mississippi, for opening 
the trade of that river and giting freedom to its inhabitants." 
<<A11 persons serving cm the expedition, to be entiled to one 
thousand acres of land, those that engage for one year, will be 
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o&titled to two tibousand ; if they serve three years, or during the 
present war with France, they will have three thousand acres 
of any ynaj^opriated land that may he conquered; the officers 
in proportion, pay d&c. as other French troops; all lawful plunder 
to be equally divided according to the custom of war; those who 
serve the expedition will have their choice of receiving their 
lands, or one dollar per day/' 

Governor St. Clair intimated to Governor Shelby early in 
November, that this commission had been given to Clark with 
other particulars; this communication was followed by one from 
General Wayne, of January 6th, 1794, enclosing his orders 
to Major W. Winstmi, commanding the United States cavahry in 
Kentucky, which placed that officer and his men under the orders 
of Governor Shelby, and promised << should more fcHPce be wan- 
tod, it should not be withheld, upon this interesting occasion^ 
notwithstanding our proximity to the combined force <^ hostile 
Indians.'^ After the receipt of these letters Governor Shelby 
addressed the Secretary of State on the 13th of January, 1794 
and after acknowledging the receipt of the information in regard 
to Clark and the French emissaries, proceeded as fdlows,* ^I 
have great doubts even if they (General Claric and the French- 
men) attempt to carry this plan into execution, provided Aey 
manage their busines with prudence, whether there is any legal 
authority to restrain or to punish them; at least before they have 
actually accontpUahed it. For if it is lawful for any one citizen 
of the State to leave it, it is equally so for any number of them 
to do it. It is also lawful for them to carry any quantity of pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition. And if the act is lawful in 
itself, there is nothing but the particular intention with which it 
is done, that can possibly make it unlawful; but I know of no 
law which infficts a punishment on intention only; or any crite- 
rion by which to decide what would be sufficient evidence of 
that intention, even if it was a proper subject of legal censure." 
This communication precluding any effectual interposition on the 
part of the governor of Kentucky, the President of the United 
States issued his proclamation on the 24th of March, apprising 

♦American State Papon, vid. 8 pSO. 
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Ihe people of the west, of the unlawful project^ ami warning them 
of the consequences of engaging in it. About the same time 
General Wayne was ordered to establi^ a strong military post 
at frnrt Mas^c on the Ohio; and to prevent by force if necessary 
tiie descmit of any hostile party down that river. 

The surprise of the President at the latter communicaticm 
from Gov. Shelby, must have been greatly increased, when he 
contrasted it with the one received from the same public officer, 
dated the 5th of October.'^ In this prior communicaticni the Gov- 
ernor expressed himself as fellows: '<I think it my dtity to take 
this early opportunity to assure you, that I shall be particularly 
attendee to prevent any attempts of that nature (alluding to the 
French expedition against Louisiana) from this country. I am 
weU persuaded, at present, none such is in contemplation in this 
State. The citizens of Kentucky possess too just a sense of the 
obligations they owe Uie general government, to embark in any 
enterprise that would be so injurious to the United States.^ 

Early in November, 1793, the Legislature of the State as- 
sembled, but the Governor took no notice, in his address to them, 
nor in die course of the session, of the French enterprise, com- 
nmnicated to him by the Secretary of State, acknowledged by 
die French agents concerned in the unlawful enterprise, and 
which was consummating under his own eyes. But what is 
more extraordinary, the Governor mentioned nothing of the 
Spanish negotiati<m likewise communicated to him at the same 
time; which was so interesting to Kentucky, and which would 
have been so well calculated to soothe her excited feelings. 
Though nothing specific had been mentioned, or could consistent- 
ly with such measures have been announced; still the great and 
merited influence of Governor Shelby might well have been more 
pointedly exerted, to sustain the administration of the illustrious 
Washington, amidst the perplexities of foreign negotiation, and 
of domestic disturbance. Not that the Governor should be sup- 
posed to have stood alone in his sentiments of French sympathy 
ajid Spanish dislike; for they were the fixed sentiments of the 
West in general; and were ardently cherished in Kentucky by 
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v4ome of her moet distinguished citizens. The regret is^ that 
the Governor did not bring the wei^t of his massy character to 
rally his countrymen around the standard g( the Union^ which 
he had fought so bravely to maintain, and to recall them from 
their mistaken partialities for a foreign nation. The super- 
seding of Mr. Genet, at the request of the President of the 
United States, and the subsequent disapproval of his acts by the 
French general, produced an abandonment of this last and only 
intngue of France with the people of Kentucky. 

The Secretary of State on the 29th of March, 1794, replied to 
the Governor's communication, of the 13th of the previous Janu- 
ary, at a length, which most properly places it in the appendix. 
It may be sufficient to mention, that the Secretary endeavors to 
confute the legal difficulties, which had embarassed the mind of 
the Governor of Kentucky; he then enters into a sketch of the 
negotiations at Madrid, respecting the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. From this statement it appeared, that as early as 
December, '91, the first verbal overtures of Spain had been 
accepted by ^e President; and Mr. Short had been associated 
with Mr. Carmichael, the Charge d' Affiiires at Madrid, in the 
negotiation.. <^For many months have our commissioners been 
employed,'' says the Secretary, ^<in this important affair at 
Madrid. At this moment they are so employed. The delays, 
which forms may have created, the events of Europe, and other 
considerations, which at this season cannot, with prc^riety, be 
detailed, dictate a peaceable expectation of the result." 

There are however other views, connected with the above 
transactions, which were entertained by our distinguished and 
patriotic Governor himself. These, historical justice, no less 
than the author's deep respect for the great public services of 
Governor Shelby, impels him to record. He is more eager to do 
this, because this defence, though in part produced by a moticm 
of Mr. H. Marshall, is totally omitted by him in his History. 
These views are contained in part in the Governor's message 
of the 15th of November, 1794,* to the House of Representatives 
of Kentucky. In this ccMxmiunicaticm made conformably to a 
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reaolation of the House; the Crovemor reiterates the doubts of 
his legal authority to comply with the wishes of the General 
Government. << After the most careful examination of the 
subject I was,^' says he, << doubtful whether under the constitu- 
tion or laws of my country, I possessed powers so extensive as 
those, which I was called upon to exercise. Thus situated, I 
thought it advisable to write the letter No. 5,^^ in which all the 
information I had received is fully detailed, my doubts as to 
the extent of my powers carefully stated, and the strongest 
assurances given, that every legal requisition should, on my 
purt, be punctually complied with.'' These doubts the Gover- 
nor considered as confirmed by the passage of an act of Con- 
gress on the 5th of June, 1794, entitled <'an act in addition to an 
act, for the punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States.'' "FrcHn the necessity of passing this law, I infer that 
my doubts as to the criminality of this proposed enterprise were 
well founded; and that until the passage of that law, the offence 
had not been declared, nor the punishment defined." . 

In an address of Governor Shelby to the Freemen of Ken- 
tucky, in July, 1812; just prior to the Gubernatorial electicm 
o£ that eventful period, he expresses himself again on this 
subject as follows: ^^The attention of the General Government 
being thus drawn to the western country, I deemed it a favora- 
ble time to make an impression on their minds of the impor- 
tance of the navigation of the Mississippi, and of the necessity 
of attending to that subject. On that account^ and with thai 
olffect, my letter of the 13th of January, 1794, was calculated, 
rather to increase than to dimmish the apprehensions of the 
General Government as to the western country. This letter 
had the effect desired. It drew from the Secretary of State 
information in relation to the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
Isatisfied us that the General Government was in good faith pur- 
isuing this object of first importance to the people of Kentucky, 
^he information thus drawn forth quieted the public mind, and 
restored harmony to the country." The same subject iar 
jreaimed in a letter of Governor Shelby, to General Martb IX 
♦Letter of the Ooveraor to Uw Seoettry of State of tbe 13th Janaary,17M. 
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£bxdin of July 1st, 1812. In this letter ^e Governor remarks, 
that << there is to be sure some inconsistency in my two letters 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, and I saw it at 
the time, but at the date of the last I saw evidently that the 
whole scheme of La Chaise would fall to the ground without my 
interference, and that the present moment was a favorable one, 
while the apprehensions of the President were greatly excited, 
to express to him what I knew to be the general sentiments of 
the Kentucky people, relative to the navigation of the Missis^ 
sippi and the Spanish Government. Those sentiments had often 
to my knowledge been expressed by way of petition and memo- 
rial to the General Government, and to which no assurance, nor 
any kind of answer had been received; and I feel an ^itire 
confidence that my letter of the 13th January, 1794, was the 
sole cause that produced an explanation by the special commis- 
sioner. Colonel James Innes, of the measures that had been 
pursued by our Government towards obtaining for us the 
navigation of the Mississippi; and although I felt some regret 
that I had for a moment kept the President uneasy, I was 
truly gratified to find that our right to the navigation of that 
river had been well asserted by the President in the negotiations 
carried on at Madrid, and indeed the minds of every Ken- 
tuckian then settled down in quietness, on a subject that had ^ 
long caused great solicitude afler (he attempt of Jay to cede 
away the navigation of that river for 25 or 30 years.^^ 

In addition to these forcible considerations, stamped with 
ioapressive earnestness, it is due to the memory of GoTenKnr 
Shelby to state, that his ideas were fully concurred in by his 
distinguished Secretary, James Brown. This c<»ncidence of 
opinion appears from a letter of the Secretary to the Governor, 
of the 16th of February, 1794. "The information which has 
reached me since the date of my last letter, has induced me to 
to accord with you in opinion as to the result of that enterprise; 
and has fully convinced me that nothing less than a considera- 
ble supply of money will enable the promoters of it to efiectuate 
their intentions. I therefore clearly concur with you in the 
sentiment, that it would be, at present, tmnecessary to take any 
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active measures in the businese; uid if unnecessary ^ it would 
certainly be impolUic to exercise powers of so (|ue8tionable a 
nature as those which the General Govemtoent have vAapted, 
and now wish you to exert. 

Indeed it appears to me that good policy will justify the 
Executive of this country, in discovering a certain degree of 
unwillingness to oppose the progress of an enterprise, which has 
for its object the free navigation of the Mississippi. In their 
deliberation on this interesting subject, Congress has uniformly 
acted under the influence of a local, unjust policy. Instead of 
consulting the interests of every part ci the Union, they were 
once on the point of sacrificing all the western waters by an 
unnecessary surrender of their most invaluable right. Although 
that detestable plot could not be effected, yet our right is sus- 
pended and we are deprived of all the advantages which would 
result from the enjoyment of it. The secrecy widi which the 
late negotiations are veiled, justifies a suspicion that some 
designs unfriendly to our interests yet exist, and only wait a 
more favorable moment to be carried into effect Ckmgreas 
therefore ought to know, through every possible channel, thai 
we are convinced of our wrongs, and conscious of our ability to 
redress them. Such information might call their attention to 
our situation^ and give our interests a place in their politieal 
deliberations. These representations could not be made to 
government, at a more favorable junctufe. Mortified at£ndii^ 
that their conduct towards tbe powers at war has only served 
to offend their aUies without soothing th^ur enemies— «nd ap* 
prehensive that all their abject submissions may &tl in procw* 
ring them peace with England and Spain, they may be alarmed 
at the idea of our detaching ourselves from the Union at so 
critical a period. I am therefore happy that, whilst you have 
expressed your devotion to the laws and constitution of the 
Union, you have reminded the government of what is due to ua 
as a State, and that power ought not to be assumed for the pun- 
ishment of those whose object is to do what government ought 
long ago to have done for us.'^ Such is a full and impartial 
statement of this unhappy difference of opinion, at a most exci- 
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i8d period of public feeling between the Father of his country^ 
and the pre-eminent Goyernor (^Kentucky. 

Afler this detail from original documents, exhibiting the sen-. 
timents of all the high parties concerned in this interesting 
passage ai Kentucky History; the autbcHr might well leaT« 
die subject to the judgment g[ every reader without expressing 
the state of his own mind. Yet he feels a sentiment of disdain 
at so equivocal a course; ai^ he freely commits his own conclu- 
sions to the public decisi(m. 

The atthor thinks the legal difficulties, which embarassed 
die mind of the Governor, cannot be discredited by any candid 
judge; were they less founded, than they so forcibly appear, 
they might still have embarrassed the deternunation of Governor 
Shelby. The other point which the Governor makes in his 
letter to General Hardin, and whidi is confirmed by the letter 
of Secretary Brown; namely, an anxiety to develope the inten- 
tions of the government of the United States in regard to the 
navigation of the Alississippi, is more difficult to appreciate at 
this day. Yet the public miml of the whole western country, 
was at the times in question, tremblingly alive to this most vital 
interest Its anxieties had arisen to the most feverish condition; 
as has been firequently mentioned; its citizens were ever 
suspecting a revival of Mr. Jay^s fatal propositimi, under the 
vail of secret negotiations. Nor was this the only excitement, 
which was stimulating the public feelings, all of which enters 
most strictly into the vindication of the first Shelby admini»- 
tration. 

Attachment to republican institutions, so natural in a free 
people, and gratitude for revolutionary services had consecrated 
the interests and the plans oi France in the hearts of too many 
<^our countrymen, at the expense of their sober judgment, and 
their duty to their own country. Americans, like too many of 
the enlightened friends of freedom in England, like Fox and 
Mcintosh, Erskine and Sheridan, were intoxicated with the 
triutnphs of an imaginary freedom in France. Yet the sacred 
name of liberty had never been profkned, to sanction more 
attrocious t3rranny, more exorbitant ambition, or more horrible 
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crimes than in the republic of France. Yet it was long before 
the delusion disappeared from the minds of our countr3rmen, 
and at this period it was in the zenith of its influence; the 
prophetic mantle which covered the magnificent Burke, fell upon 
few, and but late, in the mad career of the misnamed French 
fepublic. Mixed with this sentiment of admiration for a people 
believed to be struggling for their liberty, was a deep indignation, 
(so reasonable in the citizens of the western country,) at the 
provoking and oppressive delays of Spanish negotiation. The 
puUic patience was eidiausted, its jealousies were all alive. 
In confirmation of this condition of public feeling in Kentucky, 
the reader is referred to the address of the Democratic Society 
in Lexington.* Well may this fevered state of public sentiment 
liave, even insensibly extended itself to the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, ever distinguished through his l<mg and noble career, f(Mr 
his love of republican institutions, and for his devotion to the 
interests of his western fellow citizens, so well understood by him. 
These sentiments seem to show themselves in the Governor's 
letter to the Secretary of State of the 13th of January; where 
he says, <<much less would I assume a power to exercise it against 
men, whom I consider as friendt and hretheren, (meaning the 
French,) in &vor of a man whom I view as an enemy and a 
tyrant, (meaning the Eling of Spain.) I shall also feel but little 
inclination to take an active part in punishing, or restraining 
any of my fellow citizens for a supposed intention only, to gratify 
the fears of the minister of a prince, who openly withholds fironi 
us an invaluable right, and who secretly instigates against us a 
most savage and cruel enemy .^^ Still the Governor adds, that 
^^whatever may be my private opinions as a man, as a. friend to 
liberitf, an American citizenj and an inhabUant of the western 
waters, I shall at all times hold it as my duty, to perform whatever 
may be constitutionally required of me as Groveroor of Kentucky, 
by the President of the United States.^^ Yet this constructioa 
by the author, is not admitted by the Governor himself; still it is 
believed to be a probable explanation of a state of things, which 
the highly excited feelings of the times scarcely admitted to be 

«8ee Appendix. 
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86611 by tho86 under their influence. In this explani^tion not a 
c^iade of censure is intended to be cast upon the motives of 
Governor Shelby; on the contrary, they are most sincerely 
believed to have been full to overflowing of zeal, for what he 
denned the genuine interests of American freedom, and the 
prosperity of Kentucky. At the same tiine the impartial justice 
of History extorts the remark, that in the instance of the Frep^4i 
plot of 1793 and 4, Governor Shelby's zeal was, as the author 
believes, in common with almost all Kentucky, and too large a 
portion of the nation, mistaken in its attachment for the French 
people; and too embittered against the intriguing and procrasti- 
nating Spaniards. At this distance of time, however, the at- 
tempt may be made to limit the degree of foreign attachment, 
and enmity, it might have proved utterly vain, to have endea- 
vored to realize it in practice, at the period in que^on. Nor 
ought any surprise to be felt, that a Gbyernor of Kentucky 
should have been carried away by the same tide of sentiment 
which had swept half the civilized world, and certainly spared 
no portion of it less than the United States, and especially their, 
western section. 

About* the 14th of May, 1794, La Chaise informed the Lex- 
ington Society, <^(^at unforeseen events had stopped the march 
<^ two thousand brave Kentuckians to go, by the strength 
of their lurms take from ihe Spaniards, despotic usurpers, the 
empire i^ the Mississippi,' insure to their country the navigation 
of it; break the chains of the Americans and their brethren the 
French; hoist up the flag of liberty in the nfime of the French 
republic, and lay the foundati(m oiihe prosperity and happiness 
of two nations situate so, and destined by nature to be but one, 
the most happy in the universe.^' 

This was a period of intense political exGitepaenit throughout 
Europe, as well as thirough the United States; and in no portion 
of the latter did it rise to a higher degree, than among the 
ardent and excitable people of Kentucky. The adventurous 
spirit and energetic stamp of a conquering and migrating people, 
communioate themselves to the general character and are dis- 
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played in the general deportment. Such has sometimes presen- 
ted itselfy as a probable solution of the overflowing ardor and 
abounding energy, which are so prominently exhibited in Ken- 
tuckians; and which still mark the descendants of that gallant 
and daring body of men, who conquered the most &Torite hunt- 
ing ground of the Indians. In addition to this, a large body 
of revolutionary officers and soldiers had settled in Kentucky, 
and no doubt had, increased the military impulse. With tiiis 
eicitability of character, also preserved in no slight degree in 
the parent stock of Virginia, the thrilling events of the French 
revolution, which had arrayed Fox and IVTIntosh against Pitt and 
Burke^ impressed themselves on the feelings of Kentucky, with 
tiie utmost power. In this way the great moral volcano of 
France poured its streams of desolating lava on the distant lands 
of Kentucky. France and Frenchmen were identified with all 
die high and hallowed sentiments of liberty and national grati- 
tude; and no wonder the effects on all the relations of society, 
were deep and wide. How mistaken and ill directed, and more- 
over how ill requited was all this enthusiasm of Americans for 
French interests, need not, thank God, be now detailed. Its ut- 
ter overthrow, and with it, all ^inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachment for others,^^ in the 
terms ofWashington^s sacred farewell to his countr3rmen, are now 
fo be seen in a genuine national pride; which, while it should not 
be blind to the excellences of othernations, will at all times, in 
peace and m war, rally round our own country in opposition to 
any other on the earth. 

Under the influence of the national excitement, which then 
larked Kentucky, in common with the rest of this republic, a 
numerous an^ respectable meeting was held in Lexington on 
the 24th of May, 1794; when resolutions of a most violent char- 
acter were adc^ted, expressive of unqualified censure upon the 
administration of the great Washington, mixing all the difficulties 
and perplexities attending the Indian war, British outrages and 
Spanish procrastination, in one mass of condemnation. The 
virtuous, the patriotic and enlightened Jay was denounced as an 
enemy to the western country, and finally a convention was 
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invited *<for the purpose of deliberating on the steps, which will 
be most expedient for the attainment and security of our just 
rights." 

The military defence was particularly inveighed against, 
although no government could have exerted itself more affection- 
ately than that of Washington, under the embarassments of so 
distant and so vulnerable a frontier; with a foreign force stimu- 
lating thp enemy within the bosom of the country. Yet, when 
by the light of our own times, the conduct of a war in the same 
region, in the comparative maturity of the government is 
compared with that which was carried on under ten-fold embar- 
rassment; the approval of the administration is irresistible. If 
the government of the United States, with all its strength and 
efiiciency, took three campaigns in 1812 and 1813, to defeat the 
Indians, what credit does the administration of Washington not 
deserve in 1794, to have effected the same object in /our cam- 
paigns, two of which only were active ones? The complaints 
respecting foreign negotiations might be as effectually answered; 
but it is not material to this history; suffice it to say, the conven* 
tion could not be brought about with all the powerful incentives, 
which were applied to inflame the public indignation. The 
subject of die excise on distilled spirits, next produced its irrita- 
tions on Kentucky temper; but they never exceeded some hard 
words, and more tricks upon the public officers. The tiunults 
of Pennsylvania happily did not extend themselves to Kentocky. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Wayne*8 campaign of 1794— Indian peace of OreenyiOe— Brltiah Treaty of 1794— Spanlik 
Treaty of 17»^-Spaniih Negotianons wtth Judge Sebtitlan in 1795 and in 1797— Fim 
conflict iMtween the court of Appeals and the L%islataie. 

General Wayne, who was left in head quarters at Greienville, 
had, in the course of the winter of 1793, re-occupied the battle 
ground of St. Clair, and erected a fort, whidi he called Reco- 
very. 
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Still ike depredations of the Indians continued; and on the 
10th of February, Lord Dorchester, ike Governor General <3i 
Canada, in a speech addressed to several Indian tribes assembled 
at Quebec, declared to them, that ^he* should not be surprised 
if Great Bntan and the United States were at war in the course 
<^the year; and i[ no diUnetRmt be drawnby the warriorsJ*^ In 
pursuance' of this hostile spirit Grovernor Simcoee stablished a 
military post below the rapids of the Maumee, on its northern 
side, about fifty miles south of Detroit; this flagrant outrage 
upon our territory was suitably noticed by the government, 
without obtaining the withdrawal of the insulting garrison; 
instead of whichy it provoked a justificaticm on the part of the 
British Minister of this encroachment upon a nation at peace. 
It was indeed a time of insults and aggressions from both France 
and Great Britian, such, as it js to be trusted, this nation will 
lever again experience. The advance of British forts must no 
doubt have greatly encouraged the hostilities of the Indians, 
independent o£ the actual aids in arms and provisions obtained 
from the British. 

To this must be attributed in some degree an attack in July, 
upon Fort Recovery, by a large body of Indians, who after an 
assault for tw^dty-fimr hours with nnall arms, withdrew. By 
the 26tii of July General Scott, accompanied by sixteen hundred 
Kentucky militia, umted with the regular army under Gen. 
Wayne, of about the same number. The reluctance to co-operate 
with regular troops had disappeared before the reputation of 
Wayne, propagated by the Kentucky volunteers in the previous 
campaign. The army under General Wayne commenced its 
march to the confluence of the Au Glaize with the Maumee, 
where the richest and most extensive settlements of the 
Indians lay; there he attempted a surprise, by ordering two 
ioa<Js to be cut from Greenville to distract the enemy, while he 
marched by neither. This manoeuvre was however defeated by 
the desertion of a degenerate soldier by the name of Newmanf, 

. *Aineiican State Papers vol. S— 65— 73, 
fltlmt been conjectured hy wroc ofRcers, that Newman was purposely sent by Wayne 
as sergeant Champ was by Washington during the revolutionary war. The subsequent 
unexplained pardon of Newman gives some confirmation to this idea* 
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yrho gore ^ kidians mtelligence of the approach of the 
anny in sufficient time to allow of their evacuating their towns. 
They were accordingly found deserted; while Wayne prosecuted 
his march down the northern side of the Maumee. The ehemly 
were now reported, by th^ scouts, to be encamped in the 
vicinity of the British ^t, at the foot of the Rapids, where 
the American army directed its march, after having built 
Fort Deposite, about seven miles from the British garrison. 
On the 20th of Ai^st, the march was resumed, in the order 
hitherto pursued. After proceeding about five miles, the com- 
manding General was informed by a messenger from MsLjCft 
Price, who led the advance, thstt he had discovered the enemy; 
their left resting upon the Maumee, and their ri^t extending 
an unknown distance into a &ick brush-wood. The army was 
then formed upon the principles previously adopted, to receive 
4he enemy in front in two lines; it9 right resting on the river, 
and its left extending into the wood previously mentioned. 
General Scott was now ordered to repair to Todd^s brigade of 
Kentucky volunteers, which had marched on the extreme left 
of the army, and with that brigade to turn the extreme right of 
4he enemy, and attack dieir rear; whilst General Barbee, who^ 
with his brigade had fbrmed the rear guard of the army, was 
Erected to follow Ae seck)nd line of infantry, to be employed 
fts circumstances might require; and the light troops and guards 
•in front of the army, being now driven in by the enemy, 
to arrest their progress until the lines of infantry were properly 
&rmed; Captain Campbell, who commanded the advance of the 
dragoons, was directed to charge. In the the execution of this 
order, that gallant officer was killed, and his troop driven 
upon the infantry, which being at length formed, were or- 
dered to "advance and charge with trailed arms, and rouse 
the Indians from their coverts, at the point of the bayonet, and 
when up, to deliver a close and well directed fire on their 
backs, followed by a brieve charge, so as not to give them time 
to load again, or to form their lines." "Such was the impetuosity 
of the charge, by the first line of infantry, that the Indians, 
Canadian militia and volunteers were driven from ail their cov- 
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ertSi in ao short a tune, that aUhough every poasiUaexertioii wis 
used by General Scott and his detachment of the mounted 
volunteers) to gain their proper positioDs, but part could get up 
in season to participate in the action, the enemy being driven in 
the course of one hour mc»re than two miles, through the thick 
woods, already menttoned, by less than one half their number.'* 
^Tbe loss of tiie enemy was u^ote than double that of the 
Federal a^y. The woods were strewed for a considerable 
distance with the dead bodies of Indians and Uieir white auxilia- 
rieS) the latter armed with British muskets and bayon^. 
Brig* General Wilkinson commanded the right wing, and Col. 
Hamtramck the left; these offices, with the aids Capt. De Butts, 
T* Lewis, lieutenant WilUam H. Harrison, and Adjutant 
General MiU^s, were all most geaeroudy complimented by the 
commanding General.* The army remained fer three days en- 
camped on the Maumee, in front of the battle-ground, de- 
stroying all the houses and fields of grain, including the house 
and stores ^of CM, JMPKee, the British Ludian agent, and prm- 
cipal stimulator of the war now crusting between the United 
States and the savages.^^ While the American force was thus 
encamped, Major Campbell, who ccnnmanded the British i<»t on 
the Miamis, (as the Maumee was then written,) addressed a letter 
to Gen. Wayne to know in what light he was to view ^such 
near aj^roaches,^^ '^mo^within the reach of the guns of a post be- 
longing to his majesty, the king of Great Britain." To this inso- 
lentdemand Wayne replied, that ^^wexe you entitled to an answer, 
(be most full and satis&ctory was announced to you from the mus 
zles of my small arms yesterday morning, in the action against 
hordes of savages in the vicinity of your fort, which terminated 
gloriously for the American arms." This was followed by several 
other letters in a tone of proud defiance on the part of the Amer- 
ican officer, concluding in a demand in the name of the President 
of the United States, to withdraw and remove his troops to the 
nearest post occupied by the' British at the peace of 1783. 
To this demand it was gidlaixtly answered, that ^the post would 
not be abandoned at the summons of any power whatever until 
orders were received from his superiors, or the fortunes of war 
• See Genend VVajoie^ jwiM^ deqiatGb In Uie GmM of 183^ ^ 116, Pbll^ 
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shoukl oli^ige hiiii.^ Here the oonespondeiioe tenniiiatedjund 
every thing wkhin view oTthe fort, and even under the mazslee 
of the guns, was inunediately fired and destroyed. The leait 
retaliation for these insults, would in all probability, have pt^ 
duced the demolition of this audacious intrusion of a foreign post 
upon our soil in time of peace; the temper of the Kenteckians, 
at that time so exasperated by British aids to the Indians, was 
ripe for any extremities; they were however fortunately avoid- 
ed, more by the prudence of the British officer, than a correspon- 
dent sentiment on the part of the American commander. The 
Indians were shortly afterwards invited to a treaty at OreenviHe, 
where they made large cessions of territory to the United States, 
including all claims south of die Ohio river, and concluded a 
peace, which was ftithfully observed until the war of 1812. 

The legislation of the state now presses itself on the attention 
and in one of its most important bearings, that of the Judiciairy; 
no department of a government of laws, comes home to the fire- 
sides and bosoms of the people so dearly as this; nor is there one 
whose learning, intelligence and purity ought to be alike above 
a feeling of dependence upon the legislature^nd of fear of the 
people, whose rights are deposited in their peaceful guardian- 
ship. In the session of 1795, an act passed reciting the burthen- 
some constitution of the court of Appeals, divested it of its 
original jurisdiction in land cases, and established six district 
courts; one at Washington in Bfason county, a second at Faiis^ 
a third at Lexington, a fourth at fVanklin, a fifth at DanviUii^ 
and a sixth at Bairdstown. These courts supersedied the 
criminal court of Oyer and Terminer; they were held twice a 
year by two Judges; their jurisdiction embraced all matters* at 
common law, or in chancery arising within their districts, ex- 
cept actions of assault and battery, actions for slander, and 
actions of less value than fifty pounds, '^unless in the latter case 
they were against justices of the peace.^ Anodier act of the 
next session established a court of Quarter Sessions in each 
county, to be composed of three justices of the peace to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose: while a third act re-constructed the 

, TOl.2p.55. 
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cottoty court8| whose judges, like their judicial brethren of the' 
Quarter Sessions have.beeo repealed out-of authority, by repeal- 
ing the law creating their offices. This legish^e control of 
the judges of courts inferior to the court of Appeals, although 
die established construction under the constitution of the United 
States, as well as that of Kentucky, seems unfounded in any 
principle which will not make all the courts equally the crea- 
tures of the legislature. The constitutional description, and the 
tenure of office, are the same; yet the existence of the judges 
is made dependent upon the will of the legislature just with the 
same effect as if the judges held their offices at the pleasure of 
the legislature. The evasion of the constitutional tenure by re- 
pealing the oflSce and thus reaching the officer, who would oth- 
erwise be beyond the reach of the legislature, is too inconsitent 
and too indirect, to be a constitutional argument. 

If the personal ability or learning of the judges is insufficient, 
let them be addressed out of office; but let the independent 
tenure of judicial authority, so indispensible to equal justice, 
remain unimpaired. The principle of legislative control over 
the office, and thus indirectly over the officer, became in the sub- 
sequent histCHry of the state, the root of a most emlnttered and 
dangerous controversy, respecting its application to the Court of 
Appeals. • ' 

Another branch of legislatimi, which has occasioned deep 
interest in the State is that connected with titles to land; which, 
in every civilized community must possess deep and enduring 
importance. On this subject, an act passed at the session of 
1793, giving ^^further time to the owners of lands to survey the 
same, and for returning plats and certificates to the Register's 
Office.^^ This ia the first act of Kentucky supposed to violate 
the compact between her and Virginia, in regard to land titles, 
a controversy which has acquired inexpressible importance at 
every step of its agitation; and has involved the legislatures, 
the courts and the people in equal concern. The article of the 
compact supposed to be infringed by this act, expresses ^that all 
private rights and interests of lands, within the said district, 
derived from the laws of Virginia, prior to such Separation, shall 
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private rights ai>d interests of lands within the said district, de- 
rived from the laws <^ Virginia, prior to to the separation, shall 
r«iBain valid and secure under the laws of the proposed state, 
and shall be determined by the laws now existing in this state,^ 
meaning the state of Virginia. The act of Kentucky militating 
with this arikie, gives the time of one year from the 1st of Jan- 
wayi 1794, to the otraers of entries to comply with the requisi* 
tioDs of the same, during which time, no such entry shall be 
fodeited. 

An important law concerning real estate, early passed the 
legislature of Kentucky. In Virginia, lands had not been sub- 
ject to execution; they were now including ^nements and 
hexaditaments in possession, reversion <Hr remainder,^ subjected 
to this final process. A valuation was, however, to be made, and 
unless the lands would sell for three fourths of this estimate fi)r 
ready money, the defendant might replevy the debt for three 
months. 

The civil list of the sessi<»i is worth recording for itssimpli^ 
city and economy, virtues which sadly diminish in the progress 
of government The governor was to receive £300, or $1000 
per annum, to be paid quarter yearly; the judges of the court 
of Appeals each £200, or $666 66; the judges of the court of 
Oyer and Terminer £30, or $100; Secretary o£ State £100, 
Gt £333 33; Treasurer, Auditor, and Attorney General Ae 
same. The session of 1793 furnished the first law of appop-. 
tionment of representatives under the constitution; it, however, 
assigned the reptesentation arbitrarily, without determining any 
particular ratio. The number of representatives was forty- 
seven, apportioned as follows: Bourbon five, Clark two, FayetiB 
six, Crreen oi^e, Hardin one^ Harruon one, Jeferson two, Lo- 
gan one, Liacoki ikreej Mercer three, Madison three. Mason 
three, Nelson Hhrm, Shelbp one, Scott two, Washington two, and 
Woodford three. 

Tl» population of the State had, at the recent cenns ofii 
1790, amounted to 73^77, of whi<A 12^30 were slaves. The 
sesMac^.^3 w«» l^ld at SVataklbrt, sad the public buildings mot 
being readyvtheiegiribture aaiend^ad in a large framed bonse^ 
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belonging to Major James Love, at die lower end of the present 
town, on the river bank. The revenues of the state from the 
15th of November 1792, to the same date in 1793, amounted 
to £4,920 pr $16,400 00, and the eipenditure to £4921 or 
$16,408 00. 

Tlie year 1795 brought about peace with the Indian tribes to 
the ncNTth, at the treaty d Greenville, which, with a similar 
arrangement with the southern Indians in 1796, completed the 
tranquillity of the barbarians on our frontiers. These pacific 
measures, so important to the prosperity of the one party,, and 
the existence of the other, were most essentially promoted by 
the British treaty concluded on the 19th of November, 1794, and 
the equally important treaty with Spain, agreed to ob the 27tb 
(^October, 1795. 

In regard to the British treaty, which convulsed this covntiy 
nKNre than any measure since the revolution; and which requl* 
red all the weight of General Washington's great and beloved 
name to give it the force of law; no section of the country was 
more deeply interested than Kentucky. Yet perhaps m no part 
of the Union was it more obnoxious. Its whol^ contest encoun- 
tered the strong prepossession of the whigs against every thing 
British; and this feeling seems to have prevailed in greater 
bitterness among the people of the southern states, (possibly 
firom more intense sufferings in the revolutionary war) than in 
any other portions of the union. Yet now when the passions 
that agitated the country so deeply, and spread the roots of party 
80 widely have subsided, the award of sober history most be^ 
that the British treaty was dictated by the soundest interests of 
this young and growing country. What else saved our iirfant 
institutions from the dangerous ordeal of war? What restored 
the western posts, the pledges of western tranquillity, but this 
mnch abused convention? The military estaUishments of the 
British on the western frontiers, wore to be surrendered before 
the first day of June, 1796: further than this, Kentucky was not 
particularly interested ; but it is due to the reputation of the 
immortal Father of his country, and the statesmen of Kentucky 
who supported his adnttiistratkn in this obnoxious measore, tn 
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mention that Mr. Jay informed General Washington in a private 
letter,* &at ^to do more was impossible, further concessions on 
the part of Great Britain, cannot, in my opinion, be obtained;^ 
he also added ,t ^the confidence reposed in your personal charac- 
ter was visible and useful throughout the negotiations.^' Happy 
most happy was it for the new union and young institutions of 
these states, that they were allowed by this treaty, time sufficient 
to obtain root; and fortify themselves in the national affections. 

The other foreign treaty mentioned above, may well be con- 
mected here, for its important bearing on the limits, the trade 
and the peace of Kentucky, though negotiated at a subsequent 
period. To have a clear view of this negotiation it will be 
necessary to revert to the difficulties and obstacles opposed by 
Spain to our western limits and navigation, at the earliest steps 
of our intercourse with her as an independent power. 

It will be recollected how strenuous and artful were the 
attempts of both the branches of the house of Bourbon, to prevent 
the aggrandizement of these states by a liberal boundary, and the 
navigation of the Mississippi. By the stem and uncompromi- 
sing patriotism of John Jay, and the liberal policy of the British 
government, these diplomatic intrigues were defeated, as far as 
related to the treaty of peace with Great Britain; but they were 
long and artfully renewed by Spain on her own account. One 
branch of these diplomatic machinations} has been already 
noticed in the fruitless overtures of Don Gardoqui, through the 
Hon. John Brown, then a member of the old Congress, to his 
friends in Kentucky, and to the convention of December 1787. 
It now remains to pursue this most persevering of the foreign in- 
tigues which were aimed at the independence and the freedom of 
Kentucky. The new government of the United States, among 
its earliest negotiations abroad, adopted measures for settling the 
subjects of difference between this country and Spain. These at- 
tempts were met by the latter country with alternate encourage- 
ment and neglect, as her afiairs with France and Great Britain 
promised a continuance of peace, or threatened to involve her in 

r Jfty'8 Life, voL S, p. 335. rMarahall^ Wwbington, vol. 2, p. S60, Sd ^itkt^ 

(American SUte papers, vol. 10, p. 120. 
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the morua strife, which was deaoMi^g the c^rerf Europe. 
Our Spanish relations continued in this condition until 1794, 
when on the intimation of the Spanish commissioners, Messrs. 
Viar and Jaudenes, in this country,. President Washington deter- 
mii^edto send Mr. Thomas Pinckney, our minister at London, to 
Madrid, to conclude a treaty at that city. The minister arrived 
there about the last of June, 1795; but did notconclude his nego- 
tiations until after a long appendix to the tantalizing labors of fif- 
teen years, on the 27th ctf Octobw of the same year. The pur- 
port of this treaty acknowledged our southern limits to the north- 
ernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north latitude j our wes- 
tern, to the middle of the Mississippi, its navigation to the sea, with 
a ri^t of deposit at New Orleans fat oor produce, during three 
years. Yet amidst these fair prospects of arranging all our differ- 
ences at Madrid, an insidious under plot was formed at New Or- 
Ittms.* 

In July, 1795, Governor Carondelet dispatched Thomas Power 
to Kentucky, with a letter to Benjamin Sebastian, then a judge 
ofour court of Appeals. In this communication he declares, 
that Uie ^tm^^idence reposed in you by my predecessor, Brigadier 
General Mirp, and your farmer anrespondencej have induced 
me to make a communication to you highly interesting to the 
country in which you live, and to Louisiana.'^ He then men- 
timis that the king of Spain was "willing to open the navigation 
<rf'the Mississippi to the western country, and desirous to estab- 
lish certain regulations, reciprocally benificial to the commerce 
of both countries.'^ To effect these objects, judge Sebastian 
was expected, the Governor says, "to procure agents to be cho- 
sen and fully empowered by the people of your country, to nego- 
tiate with Colonel Gayaso on the subject, at New Madrid, whom 
I shall send there in October next, properly authwized for the 
purpose, with directions to continue at the place or its vicinity, 
until the arrival of your agents.'' "Some time in November or 
early in December of this year, judge Innes and William 
Murray received a letter from judge Sebastian requesting them 
to meet him at Colonel Nicholas' house in Mercer county, on 

•JouriMl H. Repreeentativet, 180S, and WilUnaon's memoln, vol. S. Appendices 5 and 45. 
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business of importance, which he had to communicate concern- 
ing them all. The gentlemen addressed, went as desired, to 
Colonel Nicholas^ and met judge Sebastian there, who submitted 
the letter quoted above; some deliberation ensued, which re- 
sulted in the unanimous opinion of all the gentlemen assem- 
bled, that judge Sebastian should meet Colonel Gayaso, to 
ascertain the real views of the Spanish government in these 
overtures. The judge accordingly descended the Ohio, and 
met the Spanish agent at the mouth of the river: in conse- 
quence of the severity of the weather, the gentlemen agreed to 
go to New Madrid. Here a commercial agreement was par- 
tially approved by Sebastian; but a difference of opinion occur- 
ring between Uie negotiators, whether any imposts, instead of a 
duty of four per cent, (it had been six per cent, on imports, and 
as much on exports,) should be exacted upon importations into 
New Orleans, by the way of the river; the negotiators repaired 
to the metropolis, in order to submit the difference of opinion to 
the Governor. This officer, upon learning the nature of the dif- 
ference between the gentlemen acting in this treacherous, and 
on the American side, most insidious negotiation, readily con- 
sented toigratify the Kentucky envoy. It was deferred, on ac- 
count of some pressing business. A few days after this inter- 
view, the Spanish Governor sent for judge Sebastian, and 
informed him that a courier had arrived from Havanna with the 
intelligence, that a treaty had been signed between the United 
States and Spain, which put an end to the business between 
them. Judge Sebastian, after vainly urging the Spanish Gov- 
ernor to close this sub-negotiation, in the expectation that the 
treaty would not be ratified, returned to Kentucky by the Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Several reflections necessarily arise out of this summary of 
the negotiation of 1795: which was preserved secret from the 
government of Kentucky, until voluntarily disclosed by judge 
Innes, in 1806, before a committee of the- legislature. The 
first remark that suggests itself on the face of these documents 
is, that judge Sebastian had been connected with the Spanish 
government before this time; since Governor Carondelet refers 

to the confidence reposed in him by his predecessor. '1 o what 
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extent, and how long, no information exists within the command 
of the author, although he has attempted to investigate the 
earliest ramifications of a plot, now only interesting for its his- 
torical curiosity, and not as an engine of party ambition. This 
negotiation, though terminated so abruptly by Carondelet, con- 
trary to the urgent representations of Sebastian, was again 
renewed by the former ofiicer in 1797; while the territorial line 
was marking between the United States and Spain, on the south. 
It was again effected through the agency of Messrs. Power and 
Sebastian, and in a way to endanger the union and peace oi 
these states more flagrantly and openly, than on the former more 
covert attempt. 

In the summer of 1797, Thomas Power again arrived at Lou- 
isville, as the agent of the Crovemor of Louisiana, and immedi- 
ately communicated a letter to Sebastian, desiring him to lay his 
proposals before Messrs. Innes, Nichdas, and Murray. These 
proposals were no less than to withdraw from the federal union, 
and to form ^<a government wholly unconnected with that of the 
Atlantic States.^ To aid these nefarious purposes, in the face 
of a solemn treaty recently negotiated, and to compensate those 
who should consign themselves to infamy by assisting a foreign 
power to dissolve the American union; and to convert its free 
republican states into dependencies on the arbitrary and jealous 
government of Spain, orders for one, or even two hundred 
thousand dollars, "on the royal treasury of New Orleans," were 
offered; or "if more comenient, these sums were to be conveyed 
at the expense of his Catholic Majesty into this country," and 
held at the disposal of those, who' should degrade themselves 
into Spanish conspirators. Fort Massac was pointed out as an 
object proper to be seized at the first declaration of independ- 
ence; and, "the troops of the new government," it was promised, 
"should be furnished," without loss of time, "with 20 field pieces, 
with their carriages, and every necessary appendage, including 
powder, balls, &c., together with a number of small arms and 
ammunition, sufficient to equip the troops which it should be 
judged expedient to raise." The compensation for these free 
offers of money and arms, independent of weakening the United 
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States, was to be olitained in the extension of the northern 
boundary of the possessions to which Spain had so pertinacious- 
ly clung; and which she now so desperately, and for the last 
time, endeavored so treacherously to retain. The northern 
boundary on this side of the Mississippi was to be the Yazoo, as 
established by the British government when in possession of 
the Floridas; and which was, by a secret article in the treaty 
of peace, retained, as the boundary between the United States 
and Floridas, ^ould Great Britain recover them from Spain. 
£ager indeed, must Spain have been to obtain this insignificant 
addition to her boundary, when she could break in upon her 
jealous exclusion of foreigners from her American possessions; 
and promise the Kentuckians, ^if they would declare them- 
selves independent of the federal government, and establish one 
of their own, to grant them privileges far more extensive, give 
them a decided preference over the Atlantic States, in her com- 
mercial connections with them; and place them in a situation 
infinitely more advantageous, in every point of view, than that 
in which they would find themselves, were the treaty (meaning 
the treaty between the United States and Spain of ^95) to be 
carried into effect." Such were the powerful temptations pre- 
sented by the Spanish government of Louisiana, to some of the 
leading men of Kentucky, in order to seduce them into a de- 
pendency of Spain. These offers were entertained too gravely, 
and rejected with too much taraeness for the honor of Kentucky 
patriotism, as will appear from the following detail given by 
judge Innes to the legislative committee previously mentioned. 
After receiving the above communications from Power, Se- 
bastian visited judge Innes, at his seat near Frankfort, and laid 
them before him. The judge immediately observed, <<that it 
was a dangerous project and ought not to be countenanced ; as 
the western people had now obtamed the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, by which all their wishes were gratified. Mr. Sebas- 
tian concurred in sentiment, after, it must be observed, this ex- 
plicit declaration of judge Innes, who seems to have given tone 
to the whole transaction. Still as Power desired an answer in 
writing, Sebastian prevailed on Innes to see Colonel Nicholas; 
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saying, <*whatever'' they "did, he would concur in.^ In a few 
days afterwards, Colonel Nicholas was seen by the judge, at 
Lexington, who agreed in opinion with Innes, that the proposal 
<^^t to be rejected.^^ The Colonel accordingly wrote an 
answer* to Power's communication, which unequivocally de- 
clared they "would not be concerned in any attempt to separate 
the western country from the United States; that whatever part 
they might at any time be induced to take in the politics of 
their country, that her welfare would be their only inducement, 
and that they would never receive any pecuniary or other re- 
ward for any personal exertions made by them to promote that 
welfare.'^ They added, "that they flattered themselves, that 
every thing concerning the important business of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, would be set right by the governments of the 
two nations; but if this should not be the case, it appeared to 
them, that it must be the policy of Spain to encourage by every 
possible means the free intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
western country; as this will be the most efficient means to con- 
ciliate their good will, and to obtain without hazard, and at re- 
duced prices, those supplies which are indispensably necessary 
to the Spanish government, and its subjects.^' This reply was 
forwarded to Mr. Sebastian, and communicated by him to Mr. 
Power. 

This transaction must be pronounced a dangerous tampering 
with a foreign power, and contrary to the allegiance of Ameri- 
can citizens. Yet the whole tenor of the conduct of Messrs. 
Innes and Nicholas cannot justify the slightest suspicion of their 
fidelity to the union of the American States, or indifference to 
their liberties. Their character for faithful, devoted friends 
to the freedom and happiness of their country, had ever stood 
high and unimpaired in the confidence of their fellow citizens. 
It is likewise due to the virtues of Judge Innes, to declare, that 
in all the relations of private life, no man was dearer or more 
idolized by the witnesses of his mild, upright, and benevolent 
character. Hisf public career in this country, amidst its earli- 
est difficulties, bad always been one of high trust and confi- 

* Dated Lexinsrton, Pept. 4, 1797. Rep. Journal, 18C6. 

t D. Clark's letter to Judge InneB. Palladium, April 7, 180S. 
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denote, under all the changes of government: he had early been 
appointed judge of the Virginia district court, then attorney 
general, judge of the United States district court for Kentucky; 
a member of the board of war for the western country, and 
president of our first college of electors. In all these responsi- 
ble capacities, the conduct of judge Innes was without reproach, 
and raised him, most deservedly, high in the public esteem, and 
received the repeated thanks of General Washington for the 
discharge of high trusts. Colonel Nicholas has lefl the reputa- 
tion of an exalted and patriotic statesman In the convention 
of Virginia, assembled to decide upon the ratification of the 
present constitution of the United States, he took a prominent 
and influential part along side such illustrious worthies as 
Wythe, Madison, and Governor Randolph. In the opposition 
to the adrowistration of the elder Adams, he bore an ardent 
share, as exhibited in his celebrated letter to a Virginia firiend 
on the alien law. 

^ In regard to Mr. Sebastian, the other agent in this unhappy 
business, much more is known of his abilities, commanding ad- 
dress, and most courteous, dignified manners, than his devotion to 
p(^ular government. He had, however, received a judgeship 
in the Ck>urt of Appeals, at its organization, in 1792. The 
most probable construction of this conference seems to be, that 
Mr. Sebastian was the corrupt instrument of Governor Caron- 
delet, and that he perverted his acknowledged abilities and in- 
timacy with judge Innes, to swerve him from the direct and 
open path of public duty, by listening to proposals from a for- 
eign government, at once derogatory to his duty as a public 
officer of the laws, and his honor as a faithful citizen. Over- 
powering indignation should have flashed Sebastian^s own aban- 
donment of his duty, as one of the supreme judges of Kentucky, 
home to his conscience, and instantaneous denunciation to the 
constituted authorities, should, at all hazards, have exposed his 
treachery to his government. 

Thus might the commonwealth have been shielded from 
harboring a traitor and a Spanish pensioner on the highest 
seats in her temple of justice; and at the same time it would 
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have protected the fame of himself and Col. Nicholas from the 
blot of private citizens listening to plans of a foreign Govern- 
ment, destructive to the peace and honor of their country. 
Yet the author is not unaware of the difficulty of denouncing 
friends, even when their conduct is most disapproved; but 
the merit is enhanced by the difficulty, and duty ought to be 
superior to personal attachment. 

In this Spanish conspiracy, there are three stages and corres- 
pondent degrees of condemnation. The first existed in 1787, 
when Don Crardoqui communicated his overtures to the people 
of Kentucky, to establish a government independent of the rest 
of the confederacy; this, under the ominous and disgraceful con- 
dition of the existing government, might have been laudably en- 
tertained by Kentucky patriots. The second happened in 1795, 
under circumstances of accumulated trial and disappointment to 
the fondest and most indispensable hopes of western prosperity; 
at this time, the Spanish propositions, whatever ultimate views 
were concealed under them, only aimed at an irregular, and so 
&r unjustifiable agreement of private citizens with a foreign 
government, for the regulation of western trade. This pro- 
posal, if it had have been consummated, would, however, have 
amounted to superseding the regular operations of the general 
government in the western commerce; and would have granted 
exclusive commercial favors to the parties in this agreement, 
inconsistent with the equal constitutional rights of the citizens 
of a common country. It would, ^moreover, have been intro- 
ductive of a foreign influence, dangerous to the liberty and 
peace of the nation. But the third stage of this business, after 
ten years interrupted communications, was the most indefensi- 
ble of all; it was a treacherous and undisguised attempt of 
Spain to dissever this country, in the face of her recent treaty, 
and inconsistent with every thing like the good faith which is 
represented as characteristic of Castilian honor. This intrigue 
of the provincial authorities, in Spanish Louisiana, is no doubt 
to be traced to European politics. 

On'* the 19th of August, 1796, France and Spain concluded 

*PiUdii*t United Btatem 8yol.-page 484-48S. 
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\ treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, guarantieing all 
the territories they possessed or should possess. <<Soon after 
this, Spain complained to the American government, that the 
British treaty had sacrificed her interests, as well as thdse of 
France-^particularly in abandoning the principle, that fre^ 
ships make free goods — and by enlarging the list (^contraband; 
and, she made this a ground for delaying the deJivery of the 
posts on the Misssissippi, and running the line according to 
the treaty of 1795.^' In this remonstrance, Spain seems to 
have been influenced by a wish to maintain the interests of 
France in regard to the Flondas and Louisiana, which Mr. 
Munroe mentions, were expected to be obtained by the French 
government; ^'as wdl as from an expectation that the western 
people might still be induced to separate themselves from their 
Atlantic brethren.^' Such expectations might well be enter- 
tained from the exertions of her agents in the United States 
from 1787 to 1797. ,, 

While Sebastian was procuring the answer of Messrs. Innes 
Aod Nicholas to the propositions of the Spanish Governor of 
Louisiana, Power proceeded to the head-quarters of WUkin- 
son, then at Detroit, with a letter of remonstrance from Caron- 
delet, against taking possession of the military posts on the 
Mississippi, ^^until it should be ascertained whether, before 
delivery they were to be dismantled.'^ This was his ostensible 
<>i^t, his real one has been seen by his communications with 
&bastian, and by his instructions from the Spanish Governor, 
^ower delivered his letter to Wilkinson, but without effecting 
any delay, on his part, in the execution of his duty; and the 
former was, contrary to his remonstrances, compelled to return 
^y way of Yincennes to Fort Massac, under the escort of 
(^taia Shaumburg of the American army. The Governor 
of the north-western territory had orders from the government 
of the United States, (which had got information of this 
insidious mission,) to arrest Power and send him to Philadel- 
phia. Thus terminated the repeated attempts of the Spanish 
^vemment to wrest the western country from the Union, 
^fter she had been frustrated in the united effi>rt8 of both 
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branches of the House of Bourbcm, to exclude these young and 
thriving states fit»n the Mississsippi, at the peace of Paris, in 
1782. 

It is now necessary to retrace the course of events, afler the 
irst propositions <^ Power, which have been narrated beyond 
the current time, in order to preserve them unbroken. On the 
assembly of the legislature, in 1795, Creneral Adair introduced 
several resolutions expressive of the sense of the country in 
regard to the navigation of the Mississippi, the delivery of the 
western posts, and the duty on distilled spirits. On the fitilure 
of the government of the United States to obtain the two former 
objects, it was declared ^the duty of the Kentucky people to use 
every necessary exertion, on their part, in concert with, and to 
render effectual any other measures which may be adq>ted 
by the general government for obtaining these interesting 
objects.^ The resolutions patssed both houses; this cordial 
disposition towards the government of the United States was 
ftirther manifested by the selection of Mr. Humphrey Mar- 
shall, a sagacious statesman, and devoted friend to the Wash- 
ington administration, as a senator of the United States, in 
opposition to the brilliant powers of John Breckenridge. 

At this session an attempt was made to remove George 
Muter and Benjamin Sebastian from the bench of the court 
of Appeals, by an address of two thirds of both houses of 
the legislature. The cause of this delicate interference with 
a high judicial tribunal, arose out of an opinion and decree 
of the court of Appeals, on the subject of daims under cer- 
tificates issued by the commissioners for settlements and pre- 
emptions, in the case of Kenton against McConnell. No 
court could be invested with higher jurisdiction, for their 
duration, than these tribunals appointed to determine the 
claims of the settlers to the lands assigned them by the 
benevolent policy of Virginia, in consideration of actual set- 
tlement or improvement in the country amidst its dangers and 
hardships. Such meritorious titles must naturally have been 
regarded with the fondest affection; won as they had been at 
the hazard of every thing dear to man. When, therefore, the 
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decisions of a court, which were made final, where not caveated 
by the land law of 1779, creating them; and whose conclusive 
character had been decided by the old District court, were to 
6e opened to all the perilous uncertainty, vexation, and expense 
of legal controversy; it was not at all strange, that the people 
and the legislature should be agitated. A memorial was laid 
before the legislature, which brought the matter regularly be- 
fore that body. The House of Representatives determined to 
sunmion the two judges before them. This was done, and a 
copy of the memorial annexed to the summons was served on 
Uie two obnoxious judges; Wallace, the third judge, having 
objected to die decree. The former gentlemen addressed the 
Speaker of the House, informing him, that they could find no 
charge against them, that they could or ought to answer; that 
the legality of an adjudication of the court of Appeals, or an 
opinion of any judge thereof, in any cause, could not be pro- 
perly or constitutionally examinable by a single branch of the 
legislature: and they protested against a legislative revision of 
judicial decisions. But they said, justice to the judge, and to 
the independence of the court, demanded that they should be 
proceeded against in the manner pointed out in the constitution, 
in which mode they felt themselves ready to answer any specific 
charge. The House interpreted this letter into a refiisal to 
appear before it, and proceeded to act upon a resolution, which 
had been laid upon the table previous to the response of the 
judges, reciting the illegality and prejudicial character of the 
decision; it alleged, that ^the q)inion and decree are subversive 
of the plainest principles of law and justice, and involve in their 
ecmsequences, the distress and ruin of many of our innocent 
and meritorious citizens.'^ The resolution then goes on to allege 
that the judges ^musthave done so, either from undue influ- 
ence or want of judgment; as said decree and opinion con- 
travene the decisions of the court of commissioners, who were 
authorised to adjust and settle under the said recited act, 
(meaning the Virginia land act of 1779,) and also contradict 
a former decision of the late Supreme court fi>r the district 
of Kentucky, on a similar point-*whence arises a well groundr 
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ed apprehension that the said George Muter, and Benjamin 
Sebastian are altogether destitute of that judgment, integrity, 
and firmness, which are essential in every judge; but more 
especially in judges of the Supreme court; and that there ia 
no security for property so long as the said George Muter 
and Benjamin Sebastian continue as judges of the court of 
Appeals.^' The House, then, in consequence of these recitals^ 
and their power to address the Governor to remove any judge 
for any reasonable cause, which should not be sufficient ground 
for impeachment, determined, by a majority of three votes, 
that this address ought to be made. The subject, however, 
was resumed in the Senate, and a resolution, censuring the 
judges for a decision, which the resolution asserted, '^from what 
appears at this time, proceeded from a want of a proper know- 
ledge of law, or some impure motives, that appear to discover 
a want of integrity," passed by a majority of one vote. This 
was most unconstitutionally transmitted to the other House for 
its action, when the question had fallen from a want of the 
constitutional majority of two-thirds. It passed by the same 
majority^ as the first resolution introduced on this subject into 
the House. 

This is, it is believed, the earliest dispute between the 
Legislative and Judicial departments of the state govern- 
ment; which at a more recent period appeared to threaten 
the commonwealth, with anarchy and confusion. Nor ought 
the occasion to pass without remarking, that, however cor* 
rect the legal principles contended for by the Legislature 
may be, and indeed they appear to be very manifest; still 
there is a system of official intimidation, and overawing, 
evidenced by the legislative proceedings, afler constitutional 
majorities could not be obtained, which is utterly incon- 
sistent with the constitutional rights of the Judiciary, and 
which, in a popular excitable government like ours, is 
calculated to overthrow all the barriers against tyranny and 
unlawful violence^ at the fetet of the legislature. The hxAd 
which the members of this body so justly possess, on the 
affections of their neighbors and friends, with whose boscmiB 
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they are in such constant and familiar intercourse; should 
at the same time subject its steps to the vigilant scrutiny 
of the community; that they do not pervert the public 
confidence to the purposes of individual passions, at the 
expense of the public liberties on interests. The judges are 
said to have published ^Hi clamorous appeal to the peo- 
ple in a pamphlet of thirty pages,'' which the author has 
not been able to procure. The remark proceeds from a 
wnterj who, with his acknowledged abilities, bears his re- 
sentments too keenly, to always see the injustice he com- 
mits against his enemies. The overweening influence, 
which Colonel George Nicholas is alledged to have posses- 
sed over the court, excited great jealousy in the public 
mind; nor was this suspicion lessened, by his being counsel 
for McConnel, in this agitated case. 

At the subsequent term, judge Muter joined judge Wal^ 
lace, in an opinion favorable to Kenton; and a decree 
directly the reverse of the former one, was made by the 
court; Sebastian adhering to his former sentiments. Thus 
terminated the first controversy between the courl of Ap- 
peals and the legislature of Kentucky, in the triumph of 
the latter, though it is firmly believed, in a righteous 
cause. Not that any doubt exists as to the constitutional 
power of the legislature to address the executive for the 
removal of a judge for gross misconception of his duties,* 
in the misunderstanding, or misapplication of the laws; for 
this incapacity is one of those very ^treasonable causes,'' 
which is presupposed by the constitution in giving a legis^ 
lative control in addition to the power o£ impeachment. 
This latter check is presumed to be intended to meet the 
moral delinquency of its objects, and not the involuntary^ 
though mischievous exertions of their powers. 

At this session an act was passed disqualifying sherifls 
and their deputies from sitting in either branch of the leg- 
islature, until one year after they shall have made their 
collections of the public revenue, paid them into the public 
Ireasuryi and obtained a quietus from the auditor. The 
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OMistitutioaality of this law creatiiig qualifications for mem- 
bers of the legislature, in addition to those enacted by the 
constitution, may well be doubted; the same objection can- 
not be made to the disqualification of Quarter Session Jus- 
tices, which likewise took place at the same session. This 
was efiected by vacating the seats of twelve persons, who 
had been elected to the House of. Representatives. At 
this session was communicated by the Governor, the coi^ 
respondence which he had held with Colonel James Innes, 
the special messenger employed by the President of the 
United States, on the interesting subject of the negotiations 
with Spain respecting the navigation of the Mississippi. 
*^This corespondence had taken place during the preceding 
'January, soon after the adjournment of the body for which 
it was intended.'^ It is to be regreted that Governor 
Shelby should not have felt himself at liberty, to have 
laid these communications before the public, in order to 
tranquilize their apprehensions and suspicions. The move- 
ments of Colonel Innes upon a missicm of so much im- 
portance to the public peace, and which involved the 
anxious feelings of the western country to so intense a 
degree, seem utterly inexplicable at this day. '^The Sen- 
ate of the United States, after resolving that <'on the nego- 
tiation now carrying on at Madrid, between the United 
States and Spain, the right of the former to the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi is well asserted and demonstrated, 
and their claim to its enjoyment is pursued with all the 
assiduity and firmness, which the nature of the subject 
demands," had requested "that the President of the United 
States, would communicate to the Excutive of Kentucky, such 
part of the existing negotiation between the United States 
and Spain, relative to this subject as he may deem advi- 
sable, and consistent with the course of the negotiation." 
A similar vote of approbation passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. General Washington had, however, two months 
before the request of the Senate communicated the course 

♦MtnbaU't Waihliiftoii, 8d TOL 333» Sd edition. 
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of the govemment on this exciting matter. When such 
abundant evidence is found in the proceedings of the gov- 
emment, to shew the anxiety and exertions of the Wash- 
ington administration, to promote and secure the western 
interests; it is painful to reflect on the little credit it re- 
ceived in the public mind of Kentucky, ibr this enlarged 
and parental policy. It is to be apprehended, that there 
had been too much familiarity with the idea of righting 
themselves without the aid, if not in defiance of their owu 
govemment; to have allowed a fair constmction to be placed 
up(m the measures of the general government. Indeed it 
is not to be concealed, that Kentucky was a violent anti- 
federal State from the first proposition of the glorious system 
of govemment, which has advanced this country to such heights 
of happiness and renown. She had in the excess of her 
democratic prejudices, refused her sanction to the new frame 
of government, and she was identified with the opposition 
to all the leading measures of the Washington administration. 
The election of Humphrey Marshall, and his votes were, it 
is believed, the only exceptions to this temper; and now 
instmctions were brought forward, jto direct him distinctly 
from his colleague, in his vote upon the British treaty, 
which had received the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to a conditional notificatioa during the preceding summer. 
Subsequently, however, the individual instructions to Senator 
Marshall, were amended by inserting the words Senators, in 
conf<Nrmity to all propriety and official decomm. The treaty, 
however, did not again come before the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, owing to the ready acceptance of the exception 
proposed by die American govemment. « 

Y2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ltfid Laws of Kentncky— DiHatiilkction with the Ooaatitiition of 17113— Got. Garrard— 
John AdaoM, Prciident of the United Statee-Occupyiog claimant law and oontroverqr 
, -fievvn yean* limitatloa law. 

Another branch of perplexing legislation presented itself this 
session in the vacant lands of the commonwealth southwest of 
Green river, that were ordered to be sold on a credit which 
created a debt fh)m her citizens, embarrassing to the govern- 
ment of Kentucky as long as it existed. The first act secured 
to each housekeeper a pre-emptive right to purchase his land 
at thirty dollars per hundred acres; the fee simple to be with- 
held until the money was paid. These easy and tempting terms 
rapidly attracted a numerous population from other parts of the 
state to this section of it, where lands were to be had at thirty 
cents per acre. These are declared to have been worth from 
two to four doUars for that quantity. Such tampering with 
public property, contrary to all mercantile principles of supply 
and demand, and laying aside all the wholesome control of 
commercial competition, necessarily gave rise to great land 
speculations, and the arts and impositions which invariably fed- 
low in the train of all such excitements to thb cupidity of the 
community. Still, as if these terms were not favorable enough, 
in the year 1797, another act passed, allowing from one to two 
hundred acres to all who should settle in this section of the state 
before the 1st of July, 1796, reside one year and tend two acres 
of com within a fence. The prices were raised from thirty 
dollars to ^ixty per hundred acres of first rate land, and forty 
dollars per hundred acres of second rate land. But now no first 
rate lands were to be found for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
however abundantly they might reward private settlers. The land 
was to be forfeited, if it was not paid for within a year from the 
date of the conunissicmers^ certificate; but how could this for- 
feiture be exacted by the commonwealth against a large and 
valuable body of her citizens? The very idea is absurd under 
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a popular government, and it may well be doubted, whether the 
commonwealth deserved to collect debtSi which she had by her 
imprudent and improvident legislation tempted her people to 
contract without any regard to their means of discharging them. 
If it were good policy to force the population of the comnum- 
wealth beyond the natural or efficient demands of her citizens; 
that is, before their ability to pay what, on free competition, 
should have proved a &ir equivalent for the public domain; 
better, ten thousand times better would it have been, to have 
given the lands gratuitously to actual settlers, than to have 
tempted the creation of a body of debtors to the state, possessing 
a large section of the commonwealth, and necessarily thrown 
into conflict with the interests of its powerful but unwieldly 
creditor. But in truth, tliere is no doubt that the domain of the 
State in the section under notice, has been most improvidently 
wasted. Sound communities are not to be created by such 
forced bounties and legislative whims, in defiance of the natural 
laws of society, prior and paramount to the laws of men. Be 
cause a legislative body finds itself in possession of a great 
treasure which they are bound to administer for the benefit ol 
society, is it fair and just that they should give it away on the 
slightest conditions to those who might want it? Such a scheme 
may, at a superficial glance, appear to be recommended by a 
noble benevolence and humanity, but on a closer examination 
it will be found only deceptive. Could such a distribution of 
lands return like the Jewish jubilees every fifty years, it would 
bring along with it the same periodical derangement of the 
ordinary prices of regular industry, of land and of wage«^g|||lring 
the people by an improvement of the condition of one portion, at 
the expense of another. To be sensible that these ideas are 
neither strained nor extravagant, let the efiect of these almost 
gratuitous distributions of land be calculated, upoa its value in 
the older settlements of the state; just as much as the price was 
artificially depressed tn the southwest, it must have been 
lowered in the northeast; and what was added in one section of 
the commonwealth, was nearly subtracted in another by the 
arbitrary glutting of the land market, without any regard to die 
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pnnciplefl of buying and sellings which govern private property. 
These diould^ for the public good, have governed the manage- 
ment of the valuable domain, now almost entirely alienated 
fiom the state. The act of this y^ar began the career of an- 
nual indulgence or relief, which was trod through all the mazes 
of legislative quackery;* in January, 1798, an act of indulgence, 
or in other words, the Green river bill passed; in November 
session, 1798, the whole debt was divided into four equal annual 
instalments at lawful interest, except the debts of those who 
claimed under the first act on this subject, which were required 
to be paid in six months. This act was amended in 1799, and 
in eleven days afterwards it received a supplementary act: in 
1800 another act of indulgence passed, and nine days after was 
amended. By a third act of this session, nine years were given 
to the purchasers of the public lands, and the interest was re- 
duced to five per cent. ; in addition to this, every person over 
eighteen years of age, might acquire a right to four hundred 
acres, at twenty dollars per hundred acres, to include his settle- 
ment, which was to be made before his claim could be allowed. 
The county courts were then vested with the power of granting 
the claims, instead of the more cumbrous and less expeditious 
commissioners. The responsibility was now less than ever; 
fictitious purchasers were as acceptable as real, and the com- 
monwealth was again all agog wiUi land jobbing. Now acts of 
relief were prayed against the mistakes of the county courts; till 
after the usual annual protractions of the land debt, its payment 
was, in 1806, divided into twelve annual instalments of principal 
and ipj^vest; the first instalment to be paid on or before the 1st 
of December, 1806. Nor ought the commonwealth to be un- 
grateful that any time was appointed for the payment of this old 
unconscionable debt of a great land h(4der, against its poor pri- 
vate purchasers. Indeed it would seem matter of public admi; 
rmtioa and gratitude, that the debtors of the commonwealth con- 
descended to promise either principal or interest, on this side of 
eternity. 
This strain of remark is certainly indulged in no unfiriendly • 
« See mnlMa 8-178; ftir • ftaU amOyite of thii ^yuea. 
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feeling to the southwestern section of the state, now so honor- 
able and flourishing a portion of the commonwealth; but solely 
with a faint hope of exposing the mischievous and corrupting 
tendency of legislation, when it transcends the boundaries of 
experience, and the eternal principles of political justice. The 
injury to the government, though gross in the waste of its treas- 
ures, was inconsiderable, when compared to the corruption of 
public morals and the derangement 'of regular, efficient industry, 
by these land bounties and distributions. They kindled the same 
deleterious speculative, spirit, which the rise of stocks or any 
other power^l temptations to the avaricious passions of society, 
have ever occasioned. They would produce the same effect! 
in any community, that they did in Kentucky, with those who 
rushed from other states to enjoy her misjudged wastefulness. 
Had this great landed estate been sold out upon any reascmaUe 
conformity to current value, tested as in the sales of the 
United States^ lands, by public competition, the dispoeiticni^ 
would have been uncensurable. True it is, large accessions* 
were made to the productive population of one pcHrtion of the 
state, and as laige transfers from other parts of the common- 
wealth ; but this increase might have been effected more soundly 
and more productively to the state, by less hurried and hot-bed 
measures. In this last arrangement, Mr. John Pope lent the 
efficient aid of his excellent mind, in these healing measures, 
which immediately procured something like $200,000 from the 
small purchasers; and in a few years the payments amounted 
to $700,000. Thus has been terminated a mischievous floating 
interest, ready to be attached to any project which could enlist 
friends sufficient to effect its own favourite and paramount policy 
of relief; and the counsels of the commonwealth were relieved 
from the odious incubus of a debtor interest, too great to be / 
controled; and yet not large enough to maintain an indepen- 
dent footing. During this session discontent began to show 
itself with the constitution of Kentucky; in consequence oi 
which a bill was brought into the legislature for taking the sense 
of the people on the question of calling a convention to revise 
the constitution. The immediate occasion of this dissatis&ction 
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had arisen out of the rejectum hy the Senate of a bill respecting 
occupying claimants of land, which had passed the House of 
Bepresentatives at the preceding session. This measure had 
attracted the public affections, which were now manifested by 
petitions from several parts of the State in its &vor. The aris- 
tocratic character of the senatorial organization and the re* 
motenesB of their choice from the people, their appointment of 
the electors themselves, as members of the Senate, and the fil- 
ling of their own vacancies, were exciting public dislike. 

A remarkable bill passed the Senate for selling the public 
lands, south of Green river, to Elisha J. Hall and company, 
fiir two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid in short 
instalments; it was, however, rejected in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of nineteen to thirteen, to the great 
emdument of the commonwealthi in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

At this session, the Auditor, Treasurer, and Secretary of 
Slate wore required to live at the seat of government An 
addition to their salaries, raising them to |^600 each, and 
also one of f 3881 to the Governor, making his salary $1383i, 
were made this session. The pay of the members of assembly 
was also raised from one dollar to one dollar and a half a day. 
TUs may be viewed as pretty conclusive proof of the general 
rise of prices in the country; and as no artificial substitutes 
for money then existed in this part of the country, it must 
be attributed to the depreciation of money in the general 
markets of the United States; and the c<msequent apprecia- 
tion of all die articles of living. In the ensuing May, 1796, 
a general election was held for electors of Governor, and Se- 
nate, as well as for members of the House of Representatives. 
At this election, James Garrard and Benjamin Logan were 
considered as candidates; the former of whom was chosen 
as successor to Isaac Shelby. By this gentleman Harry Toul- 
min was appointed Secretary. There is something liberal 
and hcmorable in a gentleman, who had been a follower of 
Dr. J. Priestly, in England, and a minister of the Unitarian 
sect of Christians, becoming Secretary of State in Kentucky, 
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without public resentment. The same gentleman was afterwards 
appointed a United States^ Judge in the territory of Alabama. 
So dignified an appointment of a foreign gentleman, either 
implies no little indifference, or great liberality of principle 
in the public feelings of the western country. No gentleman 
could more richly have deserved the latter, than the one 
in question. He was the author of a respectable digest 
of the laws of Kentucky, strongly marked by a discriminating 
and cultivated mind. 

The opening speech of the new Governor, at the November 
session, '^congratulated the State upon the condition of peace, 
procured by the directions and exertions of the federal gov- 
ernment, as the instrument of a wise and gracious Provi- 
dence. Add to this, the increase of population; the exten- 
sion of the settlements to the extremities of our territories; 
the flourishing state of agriculture; the increase of improve- 
ments; the establishment of manufactures; a year of the 
greatest plenty, in succession to one of the greatest scarcity, 
with the hopeful prospects opening to agricultural industry 
and commercial enterprise, by misans of the late treaty with 
Spain, which has opened the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and a port at Orleans for us; objects long and ardently de- 
sired." 

In addition to these views, so cordial and honorable to the 
federal government, and by no means common in the public 
proceedings of Kentucky; the Governor invited the atten- 
tion of the legislature to the amelioration of the criminal 
code, the state of the revenue laws. The Green river set- 
tlers are said to have paid $13,3331 into the public treasury, 
and that the Auditor^s statements exhibited a balance of more 
than $36,6661 in favor of the public. Six new counties were 
created this session; and considerable and laborious attempts 
at simplifying and digesting the laws by new statutory enact- 
ments. During this session was passed, ^^an act establishing 
the court of Appeals;" This, although approved by the Gov- 
ernor, and which, according to the precedents established in 
repealing the County Court and Quarter Session system, and 
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choosing new officers, ought to have led to a new appointment 
of judges in the Supreme Court. Nothing was, however, done 
under the law, in regard to the commissions or offices of the 
judges. Whether the attempt to commission new judges of 
this high court, would have been likely to have kindled the 
fierce blaze, which a similar measure has so awfully done, in 
more recent times; the author is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the temper and spirit of the times to express an opinion. 

He cannot bring his own mind to discriminate between the 
duration of the offices or the tenure of the judges, in any 
of the courts; they all hold alike by the tenure of good be- 
havior; they are all personally appointed by the intervention 
of a statute, which must prescribe their number, fix their com- 
pensation, attach the requisite officers, and in fine, equal- 
ly give all the courts efficiency and life. Where then is 
the ground of discrimination in the constitution? How is one 
court more created by the constitution than another? If there 
cannot, in the nature of things, be more than onQ^ Supreme 
Ckxirt, still the constitutional mandate does not fix the num- 
ber of the court, and does not bring the court into exist- 
ence, without the same legislative operation in regard to the 
highest as well as the lowest court in the commonwealth. 
If then the judges of the former would not constitutionally 
follow the fate of their offices, neither did the County Court 
magistrates, the judges of Oyer and Terminer, the district 
judges, nor the circuit judges. The constitutional mantle 
covers all with the same privilege of continuance in office; 
it privileges all, or none. 

The expediency c^ this legislative interference, particularly 
with the Supreme Court, the author is free to abandon, as 
utterly indefensible, consistent with impartial and unsuspected 
justice, which forms a palladium against oppression of aU 
sorts, checked by the spirit of a firee legislature, and that of 
a moral and cultivated people. 

ki order to connect the affiurs of Kentucky with the general 
government of the Union, it is necessary to remark, that, on 
General Washington's declining a third canvass for the Pres- 
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idency, in his affectionate valedictory to his countrymen, 
chained with the profoundest and most affectionate wisdom, 
the public mind principally fluctuated between John Adams, 
the Vice President, and Thomas Jefferson, the late Secretary 
of State; both able and distinguished patriotic statesmen of the 
revolution. On counting the electoral votes, it was found, that 
a maj(Nrity of three votes was in favor of Jdm Adams, as 
President c^ the United States, for four years from the fourth 
of March, 1797; and the next greatest number of votes being 
in favor of Thomas Jefferson, he become, under the original 
c<»istitution. Vice President of the Uliited States. 

Embalmed as these great statesmen now are, in the affec- 
ti<mate regards of their admiring countrymen, they were look- 
ed upon at the times which are describing, as the respective 
chiefs of the two violent parties into which the people of the 
United States were so intemperately and illiberally divided; 
and which were known at the time as the Federalists and 
Democrats or Republicans. The former appellation had ori- 
ginated in the support of the federal union of the States, 
^irhich was most soundly believed to require the additional 
energies contained in the new constitution of 1789. The 
name had, however, by a natural transition, been applied to 
the friends of the measures adopted to put the new system into 
efficient operation. The titles of their antagonists had been 
changed from the former term of anti-federalists, which had 
ceased to be descriptive of the measures or the wishes of the 
party; it now denoted the opponents of the elder Adams. It 
is, however, due to the character of our countrymen, as after- 
wards eloquently expressed by Mr. Jefferson, to say, they 
were all federalists, they were all republicans, that is, in 
the general sense of the terms, independent of their tempo- 
rary and party meaning. The great overwhelming mass 
the nation were equally friends to the union of the States, 
and to the popular, (xr democratic character of the government, 
so far as the term can properly be applied to our representativcf 
democracy. The denominatioii of republican, then, it must 
never be forgotten, was equally applicable to both the great 
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parties of the times, however they might differ in degree, and 
in the detaib of administering so popular a government, as that 
of the United States, under its worst possible operation. 

It was during this session, that a measure was successfully 
revived, which had annually passed the House of Representar 
tives since 1794, and which had as invariably been negatired 
in the Senate: it was an ^act concerning occupying claimants 
of land.^ No branch of our legislation, ot of our judicial 
administration is more complicated or more intimately con- 
nected with the dearest interests of the commonwealth, than 
that concerning occupying claimants of land. It concerns the 
deepest feelings of the human heart, for the freehold, cultivated 
and adorned as the last resting place of the laborer, and as the 
reward (^some affectionate partner, or beloved ofi&pring of that 
connection, when the cares of this life are no more. To these 
ties which fasten so firmly to the human heart, and which bind 
every pe<^le to the soil on which they live, and firom whose bo- 
som they derive their daily support, there were peculiar sources 
of endearment in the case of the people of Kentucky. They 
had risked their lives in the wilderness; they had lived in the 
constant apprehension of the rifle or tomahawk of the Indian; 
they had lived without bread and without salt, much less the 
innumerable comforts of civilized life; they had, many of them, 
lost the dearest friends of their life in the gallant struggle 
which they had maintained with the aborigines; all this they 
had suffered to obtain landed property; and now, when amidst 
a cloud of legal perplexities, new even to the subtle priesthood 
of the law, they were about to lose the fruit of their perils and 
their labors, could any people avoid feeling this painful condition 
to the very bottom of their hearts? Such were the feelings of 
the people of Kentucky, when they Ibund the elder patents 
of Virginia claimants, brought against the actual settlers, and 
improvers under a junior patent 

The author is not unaware, that he is entering into a 
subject, which has divided the highest tribunals of the law; 
and even the bar of Kentucky, so justly celebrated for its 
acumen on this novel subject of adjudication, under all the 
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peculiarities of the land law of Virginia. Nor can the lea- 
der be more admirably introduced to this complex portion 
of our legal history, than by the following delineation drawn 
by the hand of a master in the petition submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for a review of the 
case of Green vs. Biddle.* 

What, then, is in popular language the nature of thedis* 
pute between the occupying, and non-occupying claimants 
of lands in Kentucky? This question can only be answered, 
by entering into the nature of our land titles, or interests 
more properly leaking, before they were consummated into 
titles, or complete rights in fee simple. ^^By the land law 
of Virginia, passed in 1779, fbr the settlement and sale of 
the unappropriated lands of the commonwealth, any person 
holding a warrant for any quantity of land belonging to 
tho'^commcMiwealth, might enter in the surveyors' books, the 
boundaries of such lands as he wanted to acquire prewous 
to any survey: but he was required ^^to direct the location 
thereof so spedaU^ and precisely, as that others may be 
enabled with certainty to locate warrants on the adjacent 
residuum.^' In addition to this description of claim, origi- 
nating in the commonwealth's warrant, was another impor- 
tant class of persons, who claimed rights of settlement or 
pre-emption, as described under the history of the land law 
in its appropriate year. These claimants were required to 
obtain certificates from the commissioners appointed for that 
purpose, as has been mentioned, naming the cause of the 
claim, the number of acres, and 'describing as near as 
may be the particular location.'' Under these brief texts, 
has arisen a system of judicial legislation, fraught with 
subtlety and perplexity; aggravated by the licence and 
multiplicity of surveys by which the territory of Kentucky, 
in the emphatic language of judge Rowan's petition to the 
Supreme court was '^encumbered and cursed with a triple 
layer of adversary claims." Under this inheritance of liti- 
gation and uncertainty, was the land to lie idle because no 

* J udge Rowan concurrtd in by Mf . Clay. 8 vol. Whcaton'a Reportt. 
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maa could ascertain his precise legal right, unless issued by 
the land commissioners? Should the blood which had been so 
gallantly spilled^ the heroic effort which had been so nobly 
made, be all in vain, because the land was vexed with an 
uncertainty oi titles? After expelling the Indians, the for- 
ests had to be felled, the wilderness was to be tamed and 
subdued under the hand of civilized man. But who could 
in safety exert this labor; who would risk the prime o£ his 
life in cultivating and improving the soil, if notwithstanding 
the solemn deed of the government in his hands, the patent 
of the State, he was liable to be turned off the land, the 
State had covenanted to be his; and deprived of all the 
fruit of his cares and his toil? It would have been equiv- 
olent to a sentence of perpetual waste, or of subordinate 
tenacy on the lands o£ Kentucky. Can it reasonably ^be 
supposed'^ in the breathing language of the petition quo- 
ted above, ^that the people of that district, afier winning 
the country by conquest, under circumstances of privations, 
hardships and gloom, of which a true narratwe would, on 
account of their peculiarity, seem more like romance, than 
history — a gloom not indeed uninterrupted; but when inter- 
rupted, brightened only by the gleams of their own chi- 
valric daring and valorous achievment, that such a people 
would cimsent to clear up the grounds, erect houses, build 
bams, plant orchards, and make meadows for the sole con- 
venience of those, who had latent rights, and who during 
the war, and while the improvements were making, had 
remained as latent as their rights?'^ 

To avoid these mischievous consequences the legislature 
of Kentucky early perceived the necessity of interposing its 
guardian authority between the honest bona fide occupant 
of the land, by virtue ol a younger patent, and the non- 
occupying patentee of elder date. This was done by a bill 
introduced this session by Mr. Humphrey Marshall, provi- 
ding* <<that the occupant of land from which he is evicted, 
or deprived by better title, shall be excused from the pay- 

* WheatonlB Reportf, Oreea ▼■. Biddle. 
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ment of rents and profits accrued, prior to actual notice of 
the adverse title, provided his possession was peaceable, 
and he shows a plain and connected title in law or equiiff 
deduced from some record. It moreover enacted, that the 
successful claimant should be liable to a judgment against 
him for all valuable and lasting improvements made on the 
land, prior to actual notice of the adverse title, afler de- 
ducting from the amount, the damages, which the land has 
sustained by waste or deterioration of the soil by cultiva- 
tion. If the improvements exceeded the value of the land 
in its unimproved state, the claimant shall be allowed the 
privilege of conveying the land to the occupant and re- 
ceiving in return the assessed value of it without the im- 
provements, and thus protect himself against a judgment and 
execution for the value of the improvements. If he should 
decline doing this, the successful claimant was to recover 
possession of his land; but should then pay the estimated 
value of the improvements, and also lose the rents and profits 
accrued before notice of his claim. As to improvements 
made and profits accrued after notice of the adverse titie 
the amount of the one shall be deducted from that of the 
other, and the balance added to, or subtracted from the 
estimated value of the improvements made before such no- 
tice, as the nature of the case may require.^ It is provided 
by a subsequent clause, 'Hhat in no case, shall the suc- 
cessful claimant be obliged to pay for improvements made 
after notice, more than is equal to the rents and the pro- 
fits.'' 

Such is the nature of the great remedial statutes of Ken 
tucky, intended to protect the agricultural industry of the 
State from the distressing uncertainty which had attached to 
its land titles, growing out of the mischievous system of selling 
claims to land before its boundaries had been surveyed and 
identified. This statute of peace and honest compensation, 
was opposed on its introduction into the legislature by Mr. 
James Hughes, a learned and highly reputable lawyer, then a 
member of the House of Bepresentativei, from the county of 
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Fayette. He early took the ground, that it was a violation of 
the compact <!>f separation with Virginia, and which having 
declared that the rights and interests of lands derived from 
the laws of Virginia, should be decided by the laws in force 
when the compact was made; and this of course, precluded all 
legislation on the subject.^' To this it was replied by Mr. 
Marshall, ^^that^ upon the gentleman's principles, the compact 
had been already violated, by passing the act of November, 
1792, allowing further time to appoint agents for surveying 
lands, &c. ; that indeed, it might be doubted if the law subject- 
ing lands to execution for the payment of debts, was not also 
a violation of the constitution; for there certainly was no such 
law of Virginia at the date of the compact; and that it did as 
certainly affect private rights and interests of lands derived 
from the laws of Virginia. Nay, our revenue laws go to the 
same description of rights and interests; they are acts of the 
Kentucky legislature; yet their constitutionality has not been 
questioned. That indeed, if the doctrines of the gentleman 
from Fayette were correct, Kentucky had excluded herself by 
compact, from legislating on the subject of her lands claimed 
under the Virginia laws; then the only laws of origin and 
derivation of claims to lands known in the country. But he 
has mistaken both the character of the bill and the nature of 
the compact. The latter, it is true, confines the decisions on 
conflicting claims, derived from the laws of Virginia, prior to 
the separation, to the laws in force at the time of making the 
compact; while the former, supposing the right to be so ad- 
justed, steps in to adjust not a matter of right or interest, 
existing prior to the separation; nor at all concerning the 
t)rigin or derivation of the parties' rights or interests in the 
land itself; but solely concerning its occupancy, and the 
mutual demands of rents made on the one side, and for im- 
provements made on the land, on the other. Demands which 
may now be settled and adjusted by the Chancellor, where the 
suit is in chancery for the title, which gives him jurisdiction 
of the incidents with the principal matter; but which it is 
understood, can not be adjusted where the proceeding is at 
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law— 418 in case of ejectments. Now, the purpose of the hill 
is, to extend the principles to the eviction hy ejectment; and 
without exposing the occupant to be turned out o£ possession 
unremunerated for improving the land, and subject to be sued 
for rents, or driven to a doubtful suit at chancery; at <mce to 
afford him a plain, safe, and expeditious mode of adjusting these 
matters, in the court where the judgment of eviction has been 
pronoimced; and by the same uniform process, whether the de- 
cision was at law or in chancery. Can not the legislature do 
this? Can it not resolve by law, an equitable principle into a 
statutory provision? Then neither can it alter any part of the 
common law. Doctrines to which I can not subscribe.^' This 
measure, whose importance has induced the above abstract of 
remarks in the legislature of that day, passed both Houses; 
in the House of Representatives there were but eight votes 
against its becoming a law. This measure of beneficent policy 
was acquiesced in and apparently approved by all parties. But 
unfortunately, in 1812, this law was further altered by enact- 
ing, that Hhe claimant may avoid the payment of the value of 
improvements, (whether valuable and lasting or not,) by relin- 
quishing the land to the occupant, and be paid its estimated 
value, in its improved state.^^ Thus, if the claimant elect to 
pay for the value of the improvements, he is to give bond and 
security to pay the same, with interest, at different instalments. 
If he fail to do this, or if the value of the improvements ex- 
ceeds three-fourths of the unimproved lands, an election is 
given to the occupant, to have a judgment entered against the 
claimant for the assessed value of the improvements; or to 
take the land, giving bond and security to pay the value of 
the land, if unimproved, by instalments with interest. But, 
if the claimant is not willing to pay for the improvements, 
and they should exceed three-fourths of the value of the 
unimproved l&nd, the occupant is obliged to give bond and 
security, to pay the assessed value of the land, with interest; 
which if he fail to do, judgment is to be extended against 
him for such value, the claimant releasing his right to the 
land, and giving bond and security to warrant the title. If 
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the value of the improveiiieiits does not exceed three-lburths 
of the vidae of the unimproved lands, then the occupant is 
not bound, (as he is in the former case,) to give bond and 
security to pay the value of the land; but he may claim 
a judgment for the value of his improvmnents; or take the 
land, giving bond and security, as before mentioned, to pay 
its estimated value. 

The exemption of the occupant from the payment of the rents 
and profits, extends to all such as accrued during his occupancy, 
before judgment rendered against him in the first instance; but 
such as accrue after such judgment, for a term not exceeding 
five years, as also waste and damage, committed by the occu- 
pant after suU brought, are to be deducted from the value of the 
improvements, or the court may render judgment for them 
against the occupant. The amount of such damages, rents, 
profits and waste, and also the value c^the improvements, and 
of the land, without the improvements, are to be ascertained by 
commissioners, to be appointed by the court, and who act under 
oath.^ Under this law ^it was made the interest of the party 
in possession under a bad claim, to postpone and put off a final 
dedsion, as long as possible; which the rents of the land ena* 
bled him to do. There was no saving oi the rents to those who 
had commenced suits under the former law, which entitled them 
to raits if successful, as an ofiset to improvements made on the 
land.^ <The necessity of paying for all improvements, how- 
ever useless they nught be, or of surrendering the title to the 
land at its woodland price,^ was deemed a great grievance 
under this new form of the law. These complaints led to the 
famous suit of Green against Biddle, in the Circuit court of 
Kentucky, which upon a division of opinion between the judges, 
produced a reference to the Supreme court q£ the United 
States, for its opinion upon the constitutionality d*the above re- 
cited acts of Kentucky, concerning occupying claimants. Both 
the parties claimed under patents from Virginia, prior to the 
separation of Kentucky from the parent State. The court in 
February, 1821, decided against the constitutionality of these 
acts, «as a violation of the 7th article of the compact with Vir- 
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ginia. On the application of Mr. Henry Clay, as amicus curise, 
that the certificate to the Circuit court should be withheld, the 
case was continued to the next term for argument. In the en- 
suing session of the legislature, this subject excited deep and 
fixed attention; and was particularly brought before that body 
by the Governor. The matter was submitted to a committee, of 
which that honest and distinguished statesman, John Pope, was 
chairman, who drew up a dignified and cogent view of this con- 
troversy, so deeply interesting to Kentucky. In this report, it 
was maintained, that ^^the plain and common sense meaning'' of 
the terms private rights and interests of land, used in the com- 
pact, <^as it has been understood by the parties, and the people 
generally, is, that those rights and interests of land, derived 
from the laws of Virginia, should be valid and secure under 
Kentucky; and that the laws of Virginia were to fiimish the 
rule" for their decisions. Such has been the construction given 
to this article of the compact, by the courts here. "The word 
right is applied in the land law, to both imperfect and complete 
title. Settlement rights and pre-emption rights are mentioned; 
and in the provision respecting caveats, the word right is used 
in reference to a title by entry or patent, because either will 
authorize a caveat. The words right and title, in common par- 
lance, in statutes and in law writers, are oflen used as synony- 
mous terms. There is no foundation for supposing, that the 
parties to the compact, meant by rights and interests, any thing 
different and distinct from titles. A patent from a State, or the 
general government, is a cohtract, which the government can 
neither revoke nor impair, according to the decision of the Su- 
preme court, in the case of Peck against Fletcher. A patent is 
a contract for title, so far as the grantor has it, and for all that 
use and enjoyment, which is incident to the ownership of 
property, subject always to those burdens and to that policy, 
which the welfare of the government which protects it, may 
impose. The compact with Virginia, and the compact with 
every patentee, are in effect the same, and the occupying 
claimant laws of Kentucky, if unconstitutional for their viola- 
tion and impairing the value of the Virginia patent, are equally 
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unooDstitutional for impairing the patents of Kentucky.^ ^It 
should be remembered that every citizen of a social community 
if identified with its general welfitre, and whatever burdens, 
that demands, may be rightfully imposed, unless interdicted by 
some c(mstitutional limitation of power .^ Another view of this 
subject presents much force; that the decision of the Supreme 
court of the Umted States, is in direct opposition to the Su- 
preme court of Kentucky, upon a question of its own local con- 
stitution, which in all comity, and by virtue of the case of Col- 
der and wife against Bull, appertains exclusively to the local 
tribunal. In omsequence of this report, the legislature came 
to resolutions affirming the constitutionality and importance 
of the occupying claimant laws, appointing commissioners to 
(H>on a communication with Virginia, concerning the meaning 
and execution of the compact between that State and Kentucky, 
and finally requesting the said commissioners, to oppose before 
the Supreme court, any attempt to declare void the laws in 
question. By virtue of these resolutions, Messrs. Clay and 
Bibb were unpointed commissioners, to execute this important 
trust They appeared before the legislature of Virginia, as 
well as the Supreme court, and argued the constitutional and 
pactional character of the Kentucky occupying claimant laws, 
with what effect will hereafter be seen. 

It ought to be mentioned in connexion with this part of the 
subject, that at the session of 1P21-2, Virginia had deputed 
Watkins Leigh, Esq., as her commissioner to wait on the legis- 
lature of Kentucky, and invite legislative provisions for certain 
military claims arising out of the revolution; if that should not 
be granted, then to ask of the legislature the organization of a 
board of commissioners, in conformity with the compact between 
the two States, for the purpose of deciding all matters in contro- 
versy between them. To the latter proposition, Kentucky ac- 
ceeded, and on the 5th of June, 1822, Messrs. Clay and Leigh, 
on the part of the two States, entered into an agreement for 
(MTganizing a board of commissioners according to certain con- 
tingent articles; reserving to their respective States, the right 
of ratifying or rejecting them. This ratification was, however. 
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refused by the Senate of Virginia, after it had been fully ex- 
tended by this Commonwealth, and Jacob Burnet, Esq., of Ohio> 
and Hugh L. White, Esq., of Tennessee, had been app<nnted 
commissioners under the convention upon her part. A resulti 
to say the least, little to be expected from a negotiati<m, soli- 
cited by Virginia herself, when a friendly negotiation might 
have saved the pe(^le of Kentucky, the distress and apprehen- 
sion so extensively felt on the subject of these &vorite measures 
of peace, and honest compensation for labor, expended under 
the faith of the very acts and records of Virginia. After (he 
argument of Messrs. Clay and Bibb, in q>positton to Messrs. 
Hardin and Montgomery, before the Supreme court of the 
United States, their judgment was held up till after they had 
learned that Virginia had refused to organize the commission 
contemplated by the compact. This high tribunal then, by the 
opinion of judges Washington, Duval and Story, judge Johnson 
dissentient, judge Marshall not sitting, judge Livingston lying 
ill, as well as judge Todd, decided against the constitutionality 
of both the occupying claimant laws of 1797 and 1812. The 
main argument of the court seems to be, that the acts in question 
conflicted with the provision of the constitution of the United 
States, which prohibits any State from passmg any act impairing 
the obligation of contracts. This reason, with all the deference 
due to this exalted and most able court, whose learning, wisdom 
and purity have shed judicial glory around the republic, and 
conferred new honors on the great profession from which they 
have sprung, is utterly dissented from by repeated decisions of 
the Supreme appellate* court of this state, and not held, any 
more as law in Kentucky now, than hefwe the decision in the 
case of Green against Biddle. Our court of Appeals say,t ^ that 
we should consider ourselves bound by the decisions of tiie 
Supreme court of the United States, tettling a construction of 
the constitution or laws of the United States, in cases where it 
possesses revising jurisdiction over the decisions c^ this court, 
we shall not pretend to controvert." But " the case of Green 
against Biddle was decided by three only of the seven judges, 

* 8m Pirt]e<h IMgest, vol. 1^168^. t tf oiiroe% Reportt, 58, Bodley vg. Gtither. 
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who compose the Supreme court of' the United States; and 
being the opinion of less than a majority of the judges, cannot 
be considered as having settled any conHUuHanal principle. 
It would not, we apprehend, be considered conclusive in any 
subsequent case that may be brought before it.^ At the same 
time the court intimated that it did not intend to admit the 
binding force of that opinion of the Supreme court, if it had 
been the unanimous opinion of all the judges composing that 
court. 

There are circumstances connected with the decision of the 
Supreme court c^ the United States, in the case of Green against 
Biddle, which demand the animadversion of every patriot, and 
are due to the rights and dignity of Kentucky. Upon the ratifi- 
cation of the convention between Messrs. Clay and Leigh, the 
legislature of Kentucky appointed Henry Clay, Esq., and judge 
Bowan, in 1622, to attend as counsel before the tribunal to be 
organized in conformity to the above mentioned ccmvention. 
These gentlemen, upon learning the decision of the Supreme 
court, determined to make one more struggle for the dearest 
interests of the enterprising and unfortunate pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, by a petition for a reconsideration. Accordingly, a com- 
prehensive and able argument was drawn up by judge Rowan 
alone, owing to the other engagements of Mr. Clay, richly im- 
bued with the ardent eloquence adorning that gentleman, and 
which received the commendations of his eminent colleague. 
When judge Rowan attempted to read this petition, on behalf of 
one of the high parties to this confederacy,^ '^ the court would not 
hear it read; and it was with great apparent reluctance that 
judges Washington and Duval agreed to take and read it in 
their chamber. Judge Story would not assent even to that 
measure. Judge Johnson was throughout favorable to the 
applicatiori. It was on a subsequent morning overruled.^^ 

On the application, judge Washington observed to judge 
Rowan, that every deliberation had been bestowed on this 
subject, the pride of Kentucky had been heard on it, and 
no new views could be presented. This, ii must be observed, 

* Judge Rowaa^ letter to 6cv. Adair. 
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is too supercilious a spirit to be indulged, on questions in- 
volving the constitutionality of the laws of the States; which 
of all others are so calculated to convulse the confederacy to 
death. Not that it is meant to disparage the wholescmie 
jurisdiction of this high court, the Areopagus of the republic; 
but it is intended to advocate profound caution in discharging 
so invidious, and yet so indispensable a controling power over 
the great political bodies, which compose our federal system. 
Too much delicacy and conciliation of manner, can scarcely 
be exhilnted in executing these high prerogatives. Under 
the influence of such opinions, would not the petition of 
Kentucky, (for so that of her counsel must be considered,) 
have been readily heard and examined; and if the opinicm 
of the court had been held up, (supposing it unaltered on a 
subject so peculiarly local,) it would have lost no weight by 
its age; and it would certainly have gained much in the graces 
of an ardent people, whose fields and fire-sides were involved 
in its operation. 

The author may not refrain from enriching his pages with 
some extracts from this petition, so ungraciously received by 
the Supreme court of the United States, yet mariced with 
intense investigation, and animated by a profound zeal for 
the interests of Kentucky. 

<<Can it be supposed, or presumed, reasonably, that the Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, engaged, at the date of the compact, in its 
tenth years^ war with the savages, that occupied the wilderness, 
on its southern, western and northern frontier, itself almost a 
wilderness — a war which had not intermitted during all that 
time, and had been unusually sanguinary, with its settlements 
sparse, and scattered, weak from the paucity and dispersed 
state of its population. Not knowing certainly when the war 
would terminate; or with what farther ravages, its progress 
might be marked. Situated, from three to five hundred miles, 
from any efficient source of assistance. Constrained to rely 
upon its own strength, and resources. Its tenitcffy encum- 
bered and cursed with a triple layer of adversary claims. Can 
it be supposed, that a district thus situated; omscious that it 
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needed the strength of increased population, not only to sus- 
tain it in the war in which it was engaged; but to reduce its 
wilderness land to a state of cultivation, and thereby fur- 
nish the resources necessary to sustain the new government, 
would in the very process of its formation, surrender the 
power, so indispensably necessary, if not to its very existence, 
certainly to its well being and prosperity? It needed the power 
U> furnish incentives to emigration and to industry; to silence 
as. speedily, as it could be justly done, the litigation in relation 
to its lands, which threatened its repose. Can it be presumed, 
it is again asked, to have consented to part with those powers, 
which, if they were not essential to its sovereignty, were in- 
disp^isably so to its condition? 

^It remained, when the Indians should have been conquered, 
to subdue the forests of the wilderness. Can it be reasonably 
supposed, that the people of that district, afler winning the 
country by conquest, under circumstances of privation, hard- 
ship, and gloom, of which a true narrcOhe would, on account of 
their peculiarity, seem more like romance, than history— a 
gloom not indeed uninterrupted; but when interrupted, bright- 
ened only by the gleams of their oWn chivalric daring, and 
valorous achievement; that such a peq)le would consent to 
clear up the grounds, erect houses, build bams, plant orchards 
and make meadows, for the sole convenience of those who had 
lateiU righUf and who, during the war, and while the improve- 
ments were making, had remained as latent as their rights? 

<<The conduct of the State of Kentucky, whatever may have 
been said of it by the misgmded or the unprincipled^ has been 
high-minded, liberal and indulgent towards non-resident claim- 
ants of lands in that State. She indulged them firom year to 
year, for six years, to make their surveys, and firom year to 
year, for twenty years, to return plats and certificates of sur- 
vey to the Register's office. She repealed her laws against 
champerty so early as the year 17d8, in the mistaken view of 
furnishing to them increased &cilities of disposing of their 
claims; and in all her laws f<Mr the appropriation of vacant 
lands, she declared that every survey or patent which might 
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be obtained linder those laws, should be absolutely void, so fiur 
as it should interfere with a survey made in virtue of a right 
derived fix>m Virginia.^ 

The mischievous operation of this decision of the land 
titles of Kentucky, has been arrested by two causes; neither 
of which, was anticipated at the time it was given by the Su- 
preme court. The first has been the refusal of the Appellate 
court of Kentucky"^ to be bound by an <^inioa of the Supreme 
court of the United States, not concurred in by a majority 
of the whole court. The sec<Hid has been the subsequent 
determination of the Supreme court, unanimously affirming 
the c<Mi8titutionality of the act of Kentucky, limiting the 
commencement of actions against actual settlers, within seven 
years from its passage; and its consist^icy with the c<nnpact 
between Virginia and Kentucky. This additional quieting 
measure was passed on the 9th ci February, 1809, and its 
constituticmality was a£Srmed in 1831, in the case of t Hawkins 
et. al. vs. Barneys' lessees. Thus has the pdson and the cure 
proceeded from the same source, though the forfeiture of the 
land itself, would seem, to one uninitiated in the mysteries 
of the law, a much mwe fearfiil violation of the obligation of 
Ihe contract, contained in a patent for land; than the subjection 
of that same land to a salvage, or per centage for actual in^- 
provements, made upon it, in as good fidth^ as that which gave 
the elder patent. Less than this, could not well be said on a 
subject connecting itself with the sacred fireehold, the Dii 
Penates of the State. 

« LitteU'h Lawf, hr. 58. f Paten* Itoport, 5. 
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CHAPTia. XVI. 

CooTentlan — Emancipation of SlavM — Henry Clay — Penitentiary Code — ^Alien and 
Sedition Law*— NuIKfication Resolntioiis of Kentaclcy in 1796-1790 — Abjoratioii 
of tide doctrine in 1833— Constitution of 180O— State of LesUation— Trade— Election 
or Mr. Jefi^raon aa President of tbe United Sta te s Jndteiary Repeal— Repeal of 
tbe Internal Taxes— Insurance Company. 

During the year 1797, a partial and irregular vote was 
taken on the question of calling a conventicm to revise the 
Ckmstitution. By this, the whole number of voters was repre- 
sented as ^nine thousand eight hundred and fourteen, and that 
of this number, five thousand four hundred and forty-six were 
for a convention. Of the twenty-one counties, then existing 
in the State, at the time of the general election in May, 1797, 
there were five which made no return of those who voted at 
the election.^ A bill for taking the sense of the people on the 
assembling of a convention, fell, in the Senate, by a smalt 
majority. This measure, like most political topics, is said to 
have ga^ered strength by agitation. 

The aristocratic constitution of the Senate, formeriy hinted 
at, became a free topic of public animadversion— its remote 
ness from the choice of the people; though not more so than 
thdt of the President and Vice President of the United States 
iS| at this moment, under the federal constitution; yet it was 
highly odious to the people. 

The emancipation of slaves, presented another matter of 
ferment and uneasiness. On this delicate point, Mr. Clay, 
who had only come to the State in 1797, took the fearless part 
of advocating a gradual emancipation of slaves, which ' his 
noble spirit has ever dictated. It was the precursor of that 
illustrious career which he has so honorably run, in supporting 
the wise and pure charities of the ^^Colonizatioh Society.^' 
Such are said to have been the principal points of agitation 
among the peq)le; still no decisive popular vote could be 
obtained on the question, at the August election in 1796. 
The result, as before, left several counties unrepresented on 
the matter; seven out of twenty-four of them, did not vote on 
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die question at all, and the total presented, eleven thoiraaiid 
eight hundred and fifty three in favor of the convention, and 
eight thousand eight hundred and four against it. A law, 
however, passed this session, for calling a convention on the 
23d July, 1799. 

A memorable change in our criminal code was effected 
during the session of 1797-98; it was the abolition of the 
punishment of death, for any offence but that of murder in the 
first degree. This species of crime was defined to consist in 
*%iurder, which shall be perpetrated by means of poison, or by 
lying-in-wait, or by any other kind of wilful, deliberate and 
premeditated killing; or which shall be committed in the peih 
petration, or attempt to perpetrate any arson, rape, robbery, or 
burglary .^^ Other kinds of homicide were to be punished with 
confinement in the penitentiary, for not less than five, nor more 
than eighteen years. Other offences were made punbhable by 
similar alleWatimis. 

But while there can be no doubt, that the spirit, in which 
this great revolution in our criminal code originated, was cne 
of the purest benevdence; one that has engaged ihe minds 
and hearts of some of the warmest friends of social order, 
and moral improvement, the Beccarias and the Howards of 
society; yet there are considerations for the security of the. 
innocent and injured, who become the victims of lawlees 
passions, which have been too much lost sight of in some 
of our penitentiary systems. Punishment for crime may 
be made so tolerable under the influence of a false «nd pei^ 
verted humanity, as to neglect the violated rights of society. 
Feeling for the effects brought upon criminals by their inor- 
dhiate passions, may be earned so far as to lose sight of the 
just claims of ^ innocent. In another point of view, peniten- 
tiaries, according totheir management, have in many instances, 
been schods of vice, and sources of augmented corruption, 
instead of institutions of reform; either by their physical or 
moral influences. Tested by any of the principles, which have 
received the sanction of the wisest friends >of ameliorated 
legislation on criminal punishments, tha. author fears the 

2A* 
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ptnitentiary of Kentucky will be found to be far short of 
practicable perfecti<Mi. 

On these points of interesting law, the friends of humanity 
have been not a little divided. One portion attaching the 
importance of this species of punishment to solitary confine- 
ment exclusively, with or without work; the other to a system 
of rigid, silent labor, but without solitary confinement. The 
models of these respective systems are to be found in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia, for the first system, 
and the Sing-Sing establishment in the State of New-York, 
for the other.* 

In the year 1798, an agitation took place, which has 
scarcely ever been equalled in Kentucky, produced by the 
passage of two acts of Congress, &miliarly known as the 
alien and sedition laws. The sentiments of Kentucky were 
never more unanimous than in the condemnation of these 
measures. The Governor, in his first communication to the 
legislature, after their passage, called the attention to these 
measures of that body, by ^telling them that they had vested 
the President with high and dangerous powers, and intrenched 
on the prerogatives of the individual States, have created an 
uncommon agitation of mind in different parts of the Union, 
and particularly among the citizens of this commcmwealth. ' 
The alien law authorized the President of the United States 
^to order all such aliens as he shall judge dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States, or shall have reason- 
able ground to suspect are ccmcemed in treasonable or secret 
machinations against the government thereof, to depart out 
of the territory of the United States.^^ By another section 
the President was authorized to ^grant license to any alien 
to remain within the United States for such time as he shall 
judge proper, and at such place as he may designate.^ In 
addition to these high and arbitrary powers over aliens, 

«Tbe reader, who IMi a corioii^ to ioTMtigate tbeae great moral probtema, win 
find tbem moet aUy and impartially macmwd in the **Report of Meana. 6. De Beanmont 
and A. De ToquevUle, on the Penitentiary ayitem of tlie United Statea, to tbe |Ofeni> 



ment of France.** It is translated by the learned and sagacious Leiber, the < 

tbe Bneyclopedia Americana; accompanied by notes in tbe usual full and pbiluaoiHiKu 

manner of this learned German, who bas honored our country by adopUng it. Pbll- 
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whose nations were at peace with the United States; powers 
so calculated to arouse the jealousies of a people attached 
to their liberties, it was likewise enacted, that should any 
alien return, who had been (ordered out of the United States, 
by the President, ^Hinless by his permission, he shall be 
imprisoned so long as in the opinion of the President, the 
public safety may require,^ 

The sedition law was still more odious than this measure; 
it attempted to protect the official conduct of the different 
branches of the government of the United States, from that 
firee and unrestrained discussion, alone worthy of a people 
canvassing the public conduct of their agents. This object 
it effected by holding any person answerable, by fine and 
imprisonment, <<who should print, utter, or publish any &lse, 
scandalous and malicious writing against the government of 
the United States, the Plresident of the United States, or either 
House of Congress, with intent to defam^ ^either of them,^ or 
^excite against either of them the haimd of the good peq>le 
of the United States.^' The great objecticm to this measure 
is, not its subjecting malicious falsities to punishment; but its 
subjection of apimanj however honestly entertained, to fine 
and imprisonment. 

It is not meant by the author to shield, or apologize for 
the licentiousness of the press, for its wanton impugning the 
motives of public men, and the imputation of its own scan- 
dalous inventions, much less its unprincipled dissemination of 
known falsehoods. All such offences, independent of their 
heinous immorality, their violation of all honorable decorum 
and liberal discussion in lacerating private feelings, are essen- 
tially destructive of the sound and valuable influence of the 
press. It has already impaired the weight which this great 
instrument of intellectual and moral circulation ought to have 
on the ccMnmunity. The frequency of &lsehood perplexes the 
discrimination of truth; and the press ceases to be a credible 
witness at the bar of the public. 

But are penal laws the proper instructors for the communi- 
ty in liberality and decorum of political discussion? Can they 
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kthme the waMJ. aensilnlity and syiopathyy which shalF cor- 
rect the fierce and ferocioiis efiiisiona d political passiont 
and prejudicesf No goremment or court is competent to 
exeroiaey these high attributes of political and critical cen"> 
sership. Opinions ^ace only to be oombatted by argument 
and wit; they are not to be confounded with matters of fact, 
which may be susceptible of precise testimony and proof. 
These are the regions of mental freedom, which ought to be 
open to the ezcursioBS of all minds, untrammeled by fears 
of prosecution. Nor should any intellect be discouraged fiom 
penetrating these bowers of. philosophic meditadon, so pro- 
ductive of valuable lessons to< society; by apprehensions of 
legal penalties, from the differoices of opinion between an 
author and a jury. In confirmation of these remuks, the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the United Slates de- 
clares, that ^Congress shall make no law respecting an estiU>- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the firee exercise thereof; 
or abridgu^ the freedom of speech, or of the press.^ The 
whole spirit and tenor of this constituticmal provision seems 
to prohibit all legislation on these sacred and invidious subjects. 
It was contended, however, that it was a law restraining the 
licentiousness of the press, and that the ri^t of giving die 
truth of a libel in evidence provided by this law, was an 
alleviation of the common law which forbade it. Yet the 
&ct of there having been no law of libel or scandalum mag- 
natum, under the federal government, previous to this unfor- 
tunate attempt to establish one, obviously rendered the liberty 
both of speech, and of the press, less than it had been. Thus 
&r, in all rational estimation, the law abridged the freedom of 
both. Beeides, the liberty of speculative discussion cannot 
safely be discriminated from its licentiousness. No doubt 
these measures originated in a distempered state of public 
feeling, and high party excitement. The passions were in- 
dulged to disgraceful and exasperating extremes, and nearly 
in the same degree on one side as on the other. French and 
British sympathies overwhelmed the feelings, which should 
ever bind fellow countrymen together in a band, superior to 
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partiality for a foreign nation. One party prordced the 
other to extremities, which the cooler feelings of neither would 
sanction. Nor would these unhappy feuds be now referred to, 
were it not to preserve the additional lesson which they so elo* 
qqently convey, of the injustice, and the dangers of factions 
to the liberty and prosperity of republics. 

Such were the views which generally actuated the repub- 
licans, as the opponents of President Adams, the elder, de- 
nominated themselves. But names do not alter things, though 
they have a fearful (^ration amidst the fermentations and 
furies of party. 

The sense of Kentucky, was expressed on these obnoxious 
measures in resolutions, which, with their allied brethren 
adopted by the legislature of Virginia, have become more 
memorable than the unhappy discords, which produced them. 
They have been pressed into the justification of the fatal per- 
version of the constitution, maintained by the South Carolina 
doctrine of nullification. These resolutions, which it has since 
been acknowledged were drafted by Mr. Jefferson,* and com- {\l.i^*!^^^^' 
municated by him to Mr. Joha Breckenridge of Kentucky, ^|| 1 ^^. 
were intoduced by the latter gentleman on the 8th day of.w ^/^ 
November,! into the House of Representatives of ^entuc^. ' ' ^ 
'tuB essential and important doctrine, conveyed by these reso- 
lutions, independent of their protest against the alien and 
sedition laws was, that the several States composing the Uni- 
ted States of America, are ^^united by a compact, under the 
style and title of a ccmstitution for the United States, that to . 
this compact, each State acceeded, as a State, and is an inte- 
gral party, its co^tates forming to itself the other ^rty; that 
the govemmenr created by ttis^mpact, was not made the 
exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to itself;" "but, that as in all other cases of com- 
pact among parties having no comuKxi judge, each party has 
an equal right to judge for itself, as well as of infractions ^ 
as to mode and manner of redress." 

On the 9th, the House resolved itself into a committee of 

* Tajrlor'h Inquirf, p. 171 f Palladiam, 13Ui, 1796. 
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the whole, on the state of the Commonwealth, when the reeolu- 
tibns abore menttoned, were mored by Mr. John RredLon- 
ridgerf Fayette, seconded by Mr. Jotmson.* A brief debate 
arose between Mr. William Murray, from FranUin, and the 
mover: the opposition appears to have been but fiunt, as fiur 
as the meagre report of the discussion can aid conjecture. 
Mr. Murray, in the report subsisting, confined himself to de- 
precating an expression of opinion on the part of the legis- 
lature; ^ where is the clause,'^ he asked, ^ which has given 
you this censorship— where is the clause which has authori- 
zed you to repeal, or to declare void, the laws of the Uni- 
ted States? If we have been elected by our fellow citizens, 
to watch over the interests of our Gonmionwealth, shall we 
consume our time — shall we divert our attention from the 
objects for which we were specially sent here, in fiibri- 
cating theories of government, and pronoundng void the acts 
)f Congress^ After expatiating on the imbecility of the con- 
federation, and the necessity of forming a closer union and 
a more energetic government. ^^This constitution,^ he show- 
ed, <^was not merely a covenant between integral States, 
but a compact between several indwidmU composing these 
States. Accordingly, the constitution commences with this 
form of eiq[>ression: ^We, the people of the United States,^ 
not <<we, the thirteen States of America.^^ In another place, 
this distinguished gentleman observes, that ^e authority to 
determine that a law is void, is lodged with the judiciary.^ 
These sentiments, receded in an obscure provincial news- 
paper, are the more worthy of being preserved, for their cu- 
rious cmncidence with the argumrat of the great orator of 
Massachusetts, in his triumphant vindication of the supre- 
macy of the constitution of the United States, over all 
State laws. On this occasion,! in answer to Mr. Hayne, 
he said: <^The gentl^nan has not shown — it can not be shown, 
that the constitution is a compact between the State govern- 
ments. The constitution itself, in its very front, refutes that 
prc^toaition; it declares that it is ordained and established by 

* The Father of the Hon. R. M. Jobnion. f Janaary 6tb, 1808. 
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the people of the United States.^^ The Temarks of but one 
gentleman in reply to Mr. Murray are reported, and they 
are those df Mr. Joka Breckenridge, the mover: he obser* 
ved, <<I consider the co^tates to be alone parties to the federal 
compact, and solely authorizad to judge in the last resort 
of the power exercised under the compact Congress being 
not a party, but merely the creature of the compact, and 
subject as to its assumpticm of power, to the final judgment 
of those by whcun, and for whose use, itself and its powerg 
were all created.^^ In another passage he says, ^If upon 
the representation of the States from whom they derive their 
powers, they shwild nevertheless attempt to enforce them, 
I hesitate not to declare it as my q>inif»i, that it is then 
the right and duty of the several States, to nuU^ ihoae 
ads, and protect iheir cUuem frmn their operation.^ On 
the same day, the resolutions passed both Houses,* the Sen- 
ate unanimously; and they were approved by the Govemdr on 
the 16th of November. Important as these resolutions are^ 
as having proceeded from the author of the Declaration of 
Independence; influential as they were in contributing to effect 
a great revolution in the administration of the general gov- 
ernment, they, it must likewise be observed, have had a &tal 
importance in organizing the wretch^ and delusive miscon- 
struction of the constitution, which has lately in&tuated 
some porticnis of the United States. With these grave and 
interesting aspects, they will therefore be traced through their 
history, to the final disclaimer in our own times, of all such 
doctrines on the part of Kentucky; when she felt free from the 
intoxicating delusions of 1798. These expressions of Ken- 
tucky sentiments on some of the most prominent measures 
of the administration of the elder Adams, on being laid before 
the co-States, agreeably to the direction expressed in the 
9th resolution, produced counter resolutions from all the States 
it is believed, but Virginia. She had echoed the same protest 
drawn by Mr. Madison, more emphatically than any other 

* The final TOtes in the House were ai fisllowir—nays on the lat resohitkm, Murray; 
8d, Brooke and Murray; 3d, Murray and Poase; 4tb, Stb. Otb, 7th, and 8tb, Murray; 
ftta, Brooke, Murray and Foage.-*PaUadiuni, No. 13. ITK, 
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man, the &ther of the Federal amstitution. Here is the 
cradle of nullificatioii in the resolutions of Messrs. Jefferson 
and Madiscn. That the pernicious doctrine was knawinglff 
rodced to growth and strength, by these sages, the author 
can not believe, against the solemn assurance of so chaste 
and virtuous a dmracter as that of President Madison. 

He declares that * ^^the tenor of the debates, which were ably 
conducted, and are understood to have been revised for the press 
by most, if not all, of the speakers, discloses no reference what- 
ever, to a constitutional right in an individual State, to arrest 
by force, the q[>eration of a law of the United States.^ ^^It is 
worthy of remaric,^ he observes, <%nd eiq[>lanatory of the 
intentions of the legislature, that the words, ^not law, hui 
utterly null and vaidj and of no force and efectj^ which had 
fi^wed in <Mie of the resolutions, the word unconstituticmal, 
were etruck out 5y conwum consent?^ This is unexceptionable 
testiUmny ibr the intentions of Virginia; coming, as it does, 
from one of the purest political patriarchs, who was intimately 
conversant with the history of these transactions, now so unex- 
pectedly brought under the public scrutiny. It will, however, 
be observed, that the language of Mr. Breckenridge in the 
Kentucky legislature, was unequivocally in &vor of passing 
a law to ^nulUfy the actQ of Congress, and protect their citizens 
from their operation.^^ 

On these resolutions being laid before the legislature of the 
other States, counter resolutions were adopted, accompanied by 
counter reports, which it is believed, in the instance of Massa- 
chusetts, was expressed with much asperity. These produced 
the celebrated defence of the resolutions on the part of Virginia, 
by Mr. Madiscm. This has hitherto been deemed the very 
shiboleth and infallible test of immaculate republican faith, on 
the points involved within their sc<^e; how justly may here- 
afler appear. In Kentucky, upon the re-assembling of the 
legislature, on the 14th of November, 1799, the first resolutions 
expressive of the sense of Kentucky, were passed by the bouse. 
In the Senate, Mr. John Pope attempted to amend them in their 

• Utttt^ to Mr. Erereu, Book of the Conititutioii, p. 87. 
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most obnoxious passage, by moving to strike out the words, 
**that a tadUficaiion by those sovereignties, (meaning the indi- 
vidual States,) of all unauthorized acts done under color of that 
instrument, (meaning the constitution of the United States,) is 
the tightfid remedy ^'^ and inserting the words, ^^^e right of rt- 
monstroHng and protesting against such laws belonged to the 
States.^ With this amendment, the resolution would have read : 
ftliMt the several states who formed that instrument, being 
sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right to 
judge of its infraction, and ^ right of remonstrating and pro* 
testing against such Uncj belonged to the States'^ The amend- 
ment was canted in committee, but it was rejected by a majority 
of one, when the committee returned into the house, and the 
words moved to be stricken out by Mr. Pope, were retained. 
The resolutions were approved by Gov. Garrard, and the theory 
of nuUification was fixed on Kentucky. But its practical exe- 
cution was &r from being approved; so much so, that when 
an attempt was made to convert the fire of the resolutions into 
an act to protect the citizens of this Commonwealth from the 
operation of the alien and sedition laws, by attaching penalties 
for any attempt to enforce them; the bill received its death blow 
in Kentucky, never, we trust, to rise from its polluted tomb, 
until revolution shall again become the only resource, for pre- 
serving the liberty and happiness of the Commonwealth. 

This sketch would be imperfect, if it did not record the death, 
as it is most devoutly hoped, of this false, dangerous, and uncon- 
stitutional doctrine, and its solemn disavowal by the constituted 
authorities of Kentucky, in their resolutions approved by the 
Governor,* February 2d, 1833. 

The essence of these resolutions is contained in the following 
extract: ^^That so long as the present constitution remains 
unaltered, the legislative enactments of the constituted authori- 
ties of the United States can only be repealed by the authorities 
that made them; and if not repealed, can in no wise be finally 

*It ■ due to tl» memory of the late smiible aad worthy Oov. Breattdtt, to mention 
hii particular deshre expressed to the author, that he would record the eolemn protert of 
Keotneky, againet this doobiiiM» m fttal tai ita trndendw to the peaeoand happtMH of tble 
great and riorioui republic, 
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and authoritatively abrogated or annulled, than by the sentence 
of the Federal Judiciary, declaring their unccmstitutionality ; that 
those enactments, subject <mly to be so repealed or declared 
null, and treaties made by the United States, are supreme laws 
of the land; that no State of this Uni<«, has any ccmstitational 
right or power to nullify any such enactment or treaty^ or to 
contravene them, or obstruct their execution; that it is the duty 
of the President of the United States, a bounden, solemn duty 
to take care that these enactments and treaties be faithfully 
executed, observed and fulfilled; and we receive with unfeigned 
and cordial approbation, the pledge which the President has 
given to the nation in his late proclamation, that he will perform 
this high and solemn duty.'' 



CHAPTER XVn. 



GbiiTention ofl799— EMentlal aneratlonfl of tbe old Confltitutkm— New Coostitutioit- 
Bptrit of the Lawi from ManbaU— State of tbe Kentnclhr Rivelr— Newgovenunent of 
Bjuitucky— Changes in the state of society— Commercial difficulties— EHiBction of Presl- 
dent Jeflferson— Joy of Kentucky— Repeal of the Circuit courts of tbe United 8tiil«^ 
and of the internal taxes— Insurance Company— Circuit court system. 

No measure of importance suggests itself to the author, at 
this stage of his history, without digressing beyond any neces- 
sity, into the narrative of national affairs, too often forced upon 
the early story of Kentucky; excepting the convention for 
framing a new constitution, in the 7th year of the old one. 

This body assembled on the 22d of July, 1799; it was 
organized by the same number of representatives, which the 
counties were entitled to in the election of the House of 
Representatives, and elected by the ordinary voters; but the 
duration of the body was limited to four months. It pro- 
ceeded to business by choosing Alexander S. BuUitt, a mem- 
ber from th^ county of Jefferson for its president, and Thomas 
Todd, the veteran clerk of Kentucky, as its clerk. 

No report of the debates of this body, is known to exist; 
although proposals for taking and publishing them, are con- 
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tamed ia the newspapers of the day. The various points 
of division can not therefore be stated; but as a substitute 
for this narration, a brief analysis of the important altera- 
tions in the government by the new constitution, will be 
offered. The first radical change is, the constitution of the 
Senate and Executive; the former of which instead of 
being elected by a college of electors, is distributed among 
a certain number of senatorial districts, not less than twenty- 
four, and an additional senator to be chosen for every three 
representatives, which shall be elected above fifty-eight One 
fourth of this body is renewed every year, so that after the 
first three years, the senators hold their offices for four years. 
The Governor instead of being elected by the same col- 
lege of electors as the Senate, is chosen every four yean 
by the voters directly; but instead of possessing the effec- 
tual negative of the old constitution, he is overruled on dis- 
approving a law by a simple majority of all the members 
elected. Thus is the executive responsibility swallowed up 
by the legislature, and the representative of the whole com- 
monwealth, is scarcely capable of exercising any e£^tual 
check in behalf of the people, over the errors or the mistakes 
incident to all popular bodies; and which are so usefiilly 
subjected to the re-examination of the community, as well 
as to that of their representatives, by an efficient veto. At 
present the executive veto is calculated to bring that de- 
partment of the government into contempt, by its imperfect 
powers of withstanding the moral force and the esprit da 
corps, so characteristic of popular bodies. The patronage, 
which the Governor possesses in so simple and economical 
a community, furnishes a very confined and indirect influence. 
Most of the offices within his gift are irremovable at his 
pleasure. With these two essential alterations, the latter 
most indubitably for the worse, the new constituti<Hi was 
reported afler the labors of twenty-seven days, on the 17th 
of August. It declared the former frame of government to 
be in force until the 1st of June, 1800; when the new 
fundamental law of the State was to go into operation. 
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It is, the author thinks, a matter of regret, that altera- 
tioDB of our constitutioii, should not be a^tborized to be 
mihmitted by the ordinary legislature whenever two-thirds, 
or other number beyond a bare mi^i^, should think them 
necessary; without prohibiting the assemblage of a oonvea- 
tion, whenever substantially and unequivocally required by 
the people. A provision like the above, such as is intro- 
duced into the constituti<Mi of the United States, is so well 
designed to save the oomnumity, from the hazard of sub- 
mitting the whole frame of its fundamental law, to the 
ordeal, <^ien so dangerous, of an unlimited convention. In- 
deed no sound and discreet community, should suff^ itself 
to be cajoled or terrified into so perilous a political lottery, 
until the defects and mischiefs of the existing government; 
as well as their remedies are dearly, {nrecisely, and gen- 
aralfy stated and discussed. 

This session closed the legislature functions under the 
dd constitution; after having added six hundred and fifty 
laws to the statute book in eight years, rather more than 
eighty per annum. <H3ccasional observations having been 
made, with a view to convey an idea to the reader, of 
the character of the session acts, nothing more of the 
kind will be added here. Whovever attends to the subjects 
will be struck with the frequent changes in the courts, and 
in the execution laws; which, if it were possible, should 
foe fixed and immutable. The observer of the legisktive 
course under the constitution, can but be equally affected, 
by the frequent ocurrence of acts which violate private rights 
to real property, as well by their retro-active effects, as by 
vesting power in one or another, to sell lands belonging 
to infants, as well as those o£ adults, without their consent 
ReUefj also, of one kind or other, either to private individ- 
uals who should have been left to seek it in a court of 
law, or equity; or to public functionaries, who had violated 
the laws, and ran to the legislature to cover their igno- 
rance or design from the consequences, by legalizing what 
was illegally done, makes a %ure in the code; besides 
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thoM acts of direct interference between creditor and 
debtor, by means of replevy, and otherwise: which taken 
toother as a body of evidence, goes to prove great defects 
in the politicid morality of the law makers, and separately, 
furnishes precedents for every species of irregular and in* 
correct legislation. Not that there are no good laws; there 
are certainly many; for at different times, different moral 
and political feeling have prevailed: but so predominant 
has been the disposition to diange, that but few acts have 
escaped its ignorance, its love, its rage, or its malice.'^ 

Such are the free criticisms of a scrutinizing observer 
of our laws.* The author does not pretend to sit in judg- 
ment upon a body of legi8lati<», which neither his learning 
nor his experience qualifies him to perform: yet he has seen 
much within his own circumscribed sphere of remark, to justify 
this reproof of an experienced statesman. It is republished 
and commended to the attention of our future legislators, in 
the fond hope, that where the reproach upon our government 
is merited, they will exert themselves, until it is utterly re- 
moved from the proud escutcheon of Kentucky. 

During the session just recounted,! a survey of the Kentucky 
river, from Frankfort to its mouth, by Martin Hawkins, was 
cmnmunicated to the legislature. It exhibited a &11 of forty->nin6 
feet and four inches, in an extent of four thousand five hundred 
and fifty yards; broken into eighteen different fidls of unequal 
length. An estimate of the expense necessary to make each of 
them navigable, amounted to nine hundred and twenty dollars. 
At the same time it was suggested that ten thousand dollars 
would remove all obstructions to the navigation of the rivw, 
throughout its whole extent: and that there were persons ready 
to undertake the work, at a thousand dollars a year, and receive 
their pay in land, at fifty dollars a hundred acres. These pro> 
posals, tempting as they a()pear at this day, and particularly 
when the public lands of the State have been sold from forty 
to twenty dollars per hundred acres, were rejected. 

On the first day of June, 1800, the new constitution went 

• Hiinpbnjrlbnbair,Eiq. t>iiniMll8>S17« 
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into operatiob, ^withoul even an einotioiiy much leas 
tioo,'' as it has been rather quaintly remarked. It is at leaot 
evidence of a contented state of society, free from the agitft- 
tionsy which have so frequently and so painfully convulsed 
the State, and destroyed the harmony of its social intercourse. 
No better evidence of the public tranquillity can be givea, 
than that the same Governor, who had presided over the Com- 
monwealth under the old constitution, received the suffrages 
of the people for the same office, under the new frame of gov* 
emment James Garrard was chosen Governor, and Alexan- 
der S. Bullitt, the old and respected President of the Senate, 
and of the convention, was elected Lieutenant Governor; aa 
office which did not literally exist under the former constitu- 
tien; though its provisional duty was to be discharged by the 
Speaker of the Senate, which is the only extraordinary duty 
of the existing Lieutenant Governor. 

It has been remarked, that about this time the changes in 
die wealth and property of society in KiBntucky began to be 
more strikingly obvious. The distance between the extremes 
of property became more marked. Such are the inevitable 
operations of unequal exertions, talents, and opportunities in 
any community; where industry and enterprise are, as they 
ought to be, free to exert themselves, and where they are secured 
in their acquisiticms, when they have made them. Nor can there 
be a doctrine more fittal to the prosperity of well (»dered society, 
than any outcry of aristocracy, which, under a fiilse and pre- 
tended denunciati(m of wealth, whether directly or indirect 
the reward of merit, undermines the security and the reputa- 
Ueness of property, which are the very roots of the greatest 
social blessings. No person is readier than the author, to dis- 
dain and despise the airs and liberties of the merely purse- 
proud; yet the proper object of contempt is, not the property, 
Gt its iBruits, which they possess. They are consecrated by the 
hws and the eternal interests of civilized society, of whieh 
they form the life .and value. But the true point of indignation, 
and the just mark of scorn is, the littleness of soul, iribich 
estimates man, who ought to be the rich epitome of mind and 
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of Vfftuety below the money which he may, or may not hare 
pi^occured. The hue and cry of aristocracy against the re- 
wards of industrious enterprise, or its descendants, ought to 
be suspected and frowned upon by an orderly and an intelli- 
gent people, who wish to preserve the foundations of the social 
fitbric uninjured; and to maintain that decent and temperate 
love of property, without which, liberty would have little to 
stru^le for, and less to enjoy. Yet the badge of aristocrat, 
which so easily &stens to a prosperous man, not too courteous 
in his manners, or remarkable for his conciliatory demeanor, 
soon consigns him to perpetual obscurity; it is the ostracism of 
Kentucky, perhaps of the United States, without any removal 
from the soil. 

DiflSculties now began to be felt in the want of a circulating 
medium, and the inadequacy of the exports of the State, to 
pay for its imports. Frequent as those complaints used to be in 
Kentucky, owing to her interior situation so remote from the mar- 
ket of her consumer, as well as from the supplies oi her own 
ocmnm^tion; they now ascended from the circles of private con- 
versation into the grave aHnmunicaticms o£ the executive magis- 
trate to the legislature of the State. In the speech of the Govr 
emor, at the opening of the session of 1800, after complaining of 
the defickncies in the public revenue, the governor attribi^es 
them and the public condition ^'almost deitUute of speciej^ ^to 
our local situation, but more especially to the nature and system 
of our trade.^ The remedies which he suggests for these 
evils will appear strange in this day of mcHre enlightened 
pditical economy. <<Nor can V says the Governor, ^^discem 
any probable i»<ospeot of a diange for the better, until our 
dependence on other countries is lessened, and until we supply 
those wants, which are indispensable, through channels, which 
will admit of an exchange of commodities, mutually advan- 
tageous to the parties.^ In ano&er passage he says, ^Pdic^ 
and interest therefore invite us to turn our commercial views 
to this channe V meaning that df the Ohio, Mississippi, and 
their tributary streams. fV)r this purpose, the Qovemor s«g- 
gests the importanbe iof ^ving premiums on ittipartations by 
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the wa^ of the Mississippi} as would at kast call their atten* 
tioDi^ that is, the attentioii of the merchants) ^to that essential 
channel of our foreign intercourse.^ The object wai patriotic, 
the means of effecting it, any thing but wise or effectual. The 
main source of domestic embarrassment, was excessive con- 
sumption of foreign goods beyond the effectual demand; that is, 
die means to pay for them. Whether this merchandise had 
come by the way of New Orleans, or of Philadelphia, the 
domestic ipeans of payment in Kentucky, must have been the 
stme. A mere change in the channel of trade, without an 
increase of its profits, would have added no greater ability to 
the consumer of foreign goods to pay for them. A million 
q[ dollars invested in the produce of Kentucky, which might 
be exchanged in the ports of Louisiana, would have given no 
more additional resources to Kentucky, than if the same pro- 
dkice had been sold in New Orleuis, and its proceeds converted 
into the merchandise of New York or Philadelphia. Could 
the investment have been more pro^bly made under the 
imperfect navigation of the time, at New Orleans, than in 
Philadelphia, the western merchant would have had a higher 
inducement, and a more powerful motive to effect it, than any 
legislative premiums which Kentucky could offer him. Eagle- 
eyed interest may be much more securely relied upon to keep 
awake, and to watch over its own welfare, than the most be- 
nevolent sages, that ever attempted the mischievous and im- 
practicable task of aiding or superseding its vigilant offices. 

Connected with these mistaken visions about our trade, was 
another error, which long haunted the public mind, and was, 
indeed, at die bottom of the former dissatis&ction. It was the 
dndn of specie by our eastern trade. This was a topic of ani- 
mated and frequent denunciatiim. In the troublesome and 
dangerous exportation of gold and silver, which the merchant 
always so gladly avoided whoever he could, the economists of 
Kentucky, like too many in older communities, saw the most 
pemidoQS subtraction of the public wealth. It has, indeed, 
taken long to convince the cabinets and legislatures of the . 
world, nor is the work yet fully completed, that gold and sUver, 
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however truly raluable in themselvesy are only so, for commer' 
dal purposes^— p^ effect the exchanges of society by measuring 
their value, and by intrinsic value to avoid the clumsy processes 
of circuitous barter. They come and go with all the valuables 
in the markets of the commercial world, which they so conve- 
niently represent; and they are to be procured whenever and 
wherever a fair equivalent in market can be ofiered for thism. 
Ho community need concern itself more with the supply of its 
gM and silveri, Aan with its iron ware, (to use the illustration 
o£ the great master of political economy j"^) or any other of its 
demands. 

To be able to buy, or, in other words, to give an equivalent 
in market, is alone sufficient to obtain a supply under ordinajry 
circumstances of trade. Let the laws compel the payment of 
all debts by honest and fair equivalents in gold and silver; and 
private interest will relieve the legislator firom all his superflu- 
ous apprehensions about the supply of money, idiich he can 
only gratify by disiegarding the natural laws of trade and of 
aocial intercourse. 

No other event occurs, particularly interesting, until the 
year 1800; when the election for the fourth presidency came 
on. The principal antagonists were, the Uien incumbent, 
the elder Adams, a^d Thomas J^erson, the respective favor* 
ites of the two great opposing parties of federalists and republi- 
cans, in the temporary and party sense of those exalted names. 
These dencxninations were synonymous with the advocates, and 
opponents, of the administration of President Adams. In Ken- 
tucky the latter were the great mass of the people with singuhur 
unanimity ; they suppcnrted Mr. Jefferson with enthusiasm. The 
times were those of high wrought excitement; and the respec- 
tive merits of France and of England were, on every occasion, 
interfering with the affections and the duties of Americans to 
their own country. Long since, these foreign partialities have, 
most happily for our countrymen, become absorbed in their own 
national attachments: never, it is most fervently hoped, will 
they be revived, to disgrace and to injure this repuUic. The 

• fliiitlh*^ Wealth of Nations. 
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plurality of the electoral votes wae m favor. <^li(e88rs. Je^rson 
and Burr; and after a convulaive struggle of parties, which threa- 
tened to suspend the constitution, or inroWe the country in civil 
war, a majority was given to Mr. Jefferson for President, to the 
most lively delight of his friends. American feelings were, oa 
dik occasion, transported to an extravagance of sensibility, 
which is generally deemed mOTe characteristic of the south of 
Europe, than of the stock of grave and staid old England. No 
part of the United States partook of these feelings (^ animated 
joy more deeply than Kentucky. Her character has ever been 
impetuous and ardent; and when her favorite statesman was 
at length elevated to the chief magistracy of the republic, her 
sensibilities gushed over wiHi a fervor more allied to religious 
devotion, than to political joy. 

Some peculiar circumstances contributed to this excessive 
triumph. Mr. Jefferson was a Virginian; and the Kentuckians 
had generally been Virginians. The new President had been 
the Governor of Virginia when it included Kentucky; he had 
ever been viewed as the decided friend of the western country; 
and he possessed the more mystical fame of a philosopher. 

The first measures of President Jefferson^s administraticii, 
idiich bore immediately on Kentucky, were, the repeal of the 
Circuit court system of die United States, and of the internal 
taxes. 

No measure of the presidency was canvassed widi greater 
ability and zeal, than this judiciary repeal; none trenched, in 
the opinion of able constitutional expositors, so palpably on the 
tenure of judicial office. Instead of this being during good 
behavior, as provided by the constitution, it became dependent 
upon the legislative existence of the office, whatever the official 
behavior might be. This construction sanctions the inconsis- 
tency, that a bare majority may remove a judge from office by 
repealing his office, although a majority of two thirds is required 
to remove him from that office for misbehavior. The country 
at large, and particularly Kentucky, have settled on the con- 
stitutional construction, which places the courts, with their 
judges, which are inferior to the Supreme court, at the discre- 
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tion of the legislature; but reserves the Supreme court, with its 
judges, as independent of ordinary authority. 

The law establishing a United States^ Circuit court for Ken- 
tucky was repealed; and Judge M'Clung was also repealed out 
of office, in company with his judicial brethren. 

Although distinct Circuit courts may have been premature al 
the time of their creation; yet, as a system, it has since been 
urgently called for, particularly in the western country, it 
was, however, a most unhappy and illiberal course of policy, to 
pass so radical a change in the fundamental organization of 
the government; at the close of an admmistration, which had 
incurred the national displeasure. This was 'aggravated by 
filling all the vacancies with members of the defeated party. 
If, then, the judiciary repeal were a violation of the o(mstitutio]!i 
(^ the United States, the federal party may well be said to have 
provoked it, by their most unwarrantable and ill judged conduct. 

It ought to be mentioned in Mb connection, tiiat the opinion 
of one of the greatest jurists^ in the United States, though not 
expressly announced, carries every implication, and supports 
every argument, against the legislative power over the offices 
of the judiciary when once established. 

The repeal of the internal taxes relieved our interior agri- 
cultural country, ill able to command specie, from much irri- 
tating interference of excise officers; whose salaries in an 
extensive country like this Union, form a great drawback from 
the product of sudi taxes to the national treasury, and con- 
tributed much, to augment the patronage and influence of the 
Federal Executive. In thus relinquishing the favorite spaiU 
of most popular favorites, Mr. Jefferson showed a magnanimity, 
and a disinterestedness, worthy of the highest commendation. 
Executive power requires to be sleeplessly watched. 

The introduction of banking into this agricultural State, next 
calls for attention; a system of legislation, which, as it hag 
been pursued, has been productive of the most fearful mis- 
chiefs; and no where mwe deplorably, than in this State. 

I 
♦ JttdffB Story, in his moit dignified and alite ComiiM»tary on tb< Oamtit at ton of tfc« 
Unitod States, sectioni 831) 6334 
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Tet it was at first smuggled into Kentucky, tod by a fraud 
upon her legislative understanding, it was foisted into the 
Commonwealth. An application was made to the legislature 
to inooqKxrate an insurance company, lor the purpose of in- 
suring the produce of the State, <m its passage to .market, 
through the long and perilous channels of the western rivOTs, 
the petitioii was readUy granted. But in the charter of incor- 
porationy the oon^Niny was authcurized ^to take and give bills, 
bonds, and obligations, in the course of ikm business; also 
to receive and pass them by assignment; and such of (he 
notes as are payable to bearer, shall be negotiable and assign- 
able by dM^eryy^ Under this pregnant clause, the bills issued 
by the company were made payable to bearer; and they be- 
oame taatemount to bank bilk. Thus indirectly was a bank 
forced upon our legislators, who, at that day, partook of the 
dread and antipathy to such monied instruments, which th^i 
particularly characterised the statesmen of Virginia. Too soon 
indeed for the solid and durable prosperity ci both Kentudcy 
and Virginia, they &rgot these prepossessions. 

This surreptitious bank was chartered until 1818, during 
which time it enjoyed the monstrous monopoly oi insurance 
under the authority of Kentucky, inthout any equivalent to 
the State fi)r the surrender of its legislative discretion. The 
fate of this institution, which may as well be recorded at once, 
was worthy of its birdi; it began in fraud and ended in bank- 
ruptcy. 

At this session took place the third radical change in the 
ordinary courts oi the State. The District courts and the 
General court were abdished; and Circuit courts for each 
county were established in their place. The judges of the 
former, like the Quarter Sessicm justices, and the judges of the 
court of Oyer and Terminer, of a former period, acquiesced 
in following the fate of their courts. To each of the Circuit 
judges were added two assistants, not learned in the law. The 
convenience of bringing the administration of justice home 
to eveiy man^s county, reconciled the people to this alteration; 
but the retention of the assistants unlearned in the law, was 
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found, in so many instances, to impede the progress of business 
by producing conflictis with the presiding judge, in overruling 
or re-arguing his decisions, that the judicial assistants were, 
at length, most usefully abolished. 

On no subject of legislation have the people of Kentucky 
sij^red more egregiously, than in the organization of their 
courts. The inadequacy of judicial salary has kept the judges 
not (mly below the professional compensation of the bar; but 
in all the wealthy counties, below the compensation of their 
own clerks. For the purposes of emolument, the clerkships 
of the courts are greatly more valuable than the salaries of the 
judges; and are more anxiously sought after, as objects of am- 
bition. When shall the community feel as it ought to feel 
<m this vital subject of government, that the administration (^ 
the law must depend upon the character of its administrators? 
The sublimest conceptions of the wisest and most benevolent 
legislators will be misapplied, in folly and injustice; when igno- 
rance and incapacity are called to put them in force. If the 
people of Kentucky desire to have justice administered in all 
the light of leariiing and wisdom, amid their too abundant mat- 
ter of litigation, they must pay the price for these high and rare 
endowments, which society has placed upon them in other situ- 
ations ; the same price which is put upon these qualities, when 
.exercised for the public service at the bar, or in any other 
arduous walk of life, must be given by the government. When, 
1^ in England, and in many of the elder States, the Bench 
shall have been made an object of honorable ambition, and a faU 
equivalent for high and lucrative practice; then the judges will 
be where they ought to stand, at the head of the profession; and 
the masters, and not as they too often have been, the puppets 
of influential lawyers. Then the liberties and the property of 
society will, with legislative respect for the independence of 
tiie courts, be placed on a footing worthy of a free and en- 
lightened Commonweal^. 

! In confirmation of these remarks, the author will subjoin the 
following expressive picture of judicial administration under 

2 
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the first oigantzation of the circuit courts, now however, most 
essentially amended. 

^The practice which ensued under this system, had the effect 
to retard business, and in other respects proved pernicious. If 
the knowing judge happened to desire to rule his right and 
left hand man, and they were willing to be ruled, &ey sanc- 
tioned his opinions, and matters went on smoothly, tardy as 
might be their pace — it was rather, however, the cause* of 
despatch. But when the assistants conceited they knew as 
mudi, or more, than their president, they were commonly re- 
fractory, and kept him in check: he being in general a resi- 
dent in town, or an itinerant dn his circuit, or a lodger in 
town, where the court was held, could attend eariy, or late ; 
vhile his brother judges, residing in most cases in the coun- 
try, remained at home for breakfast; then came to town, pot 
up their horses at the tavern, took a round of smc^ing or chat- 
ting; then to court; and if any thing had been done, were ready 
to rehear, and confirm, or reverse it For it is to be remem- 
bered, that the presiding, or ^'circuit judge,'' could hokl court 
in the absence of his assistants; subject, never^less, to have 
every thing he did undone by them: and which soon taught 
him to do nothing when they were away, unless he had pre- 
viously obtained the control over one of them at least 

<<And they, sure of their two dollars a day, if their names 
were entered on the minute book, took special care to have 
each, his own, entered at some time in the day. In the long 
days they did more — but again and again, has the court ad- 
journed to dinner, before a single jury cause was opened; and 
probably, a common case, occupied (he day. In the populous 
counties, such was the accumulation of business, and the tardi- 
ness of proceedings, that causes were years on the docket, 
which, in a correct course of adjudication should have been 
tried at the term next after the process was returned executed. 
Thus suitors were compelled to attend from tenn to term, and 
from dxy to day, during each term for years, before they could 
obtain a trial at law : while the complainant in chancery was 
still more unfortunate, although in general, the suits being 
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about land titles, were the most important: and demanding 
the first attention, were put off to the last. A nngle statemesd 
of a common fact, will illustrate this narrative. In these large 
counties the courts, for years did not clear their dodcetsf whild 
it often happened, that the causes set for the> first day, were 
not finished for two or three days; and one set fiur the daird, 
might be taken up the sixth day, &c. &c. : the parties and wk* 
nesses bound the while to attendance. 

<^Thus have the people of Kentucky been compelled to Ba6 
foTy seek after justice; and wait upon courts, often changed, 
inadequately filled, and frequently unnecessarily dilatory, at 
an eijqpense and loss of time, which few other people oould 
haye afforded; and fewer still, it is probable, would have 
bi»ne without ascertaining the cause and correcting it, in this 
legisli^on; the ostenaible tiource ol the evil.^ 



CHAPTER XVm. 



Bammidii of Depoatte »t New OrieaaW'-^TeprioB of Lmriiiaiio to rranoo^LknMBM 
Negotiation—Cesiion to the United States— Newspaper Reports of Adjudicattons in tbo 
Ooort of Appeals-Second Election of President JMb«bit.-CoIonel Borr— SpanWl 
Difficulties on tbe Sabine— Return of Burr to the We8t—Tria]8-Apprebension-"Sebaff- 
tkai*s Spftnftdi Pension— Judge Innes^-President Madison-^Govemor Seott— Foreign 
Depredations— Embargo— Reiuevy— Battle of Tippecanoe-Death of Davieas. 

In the course of 1802, die traoquillity of the whole western 
country wais greatly disturbed by the suspension of the ri^t 
of deposite for Amencan trade at New Orleans, which had 
been stipulated by Spain, in the treaty of 17d5, lor three years. 
At the same time, she bound herself to fiimish some ^^equiva* 
lent establishment on another part of ^e banks of the Missis^ 
sippi,'* should that at* New Orleans, on the expiration of the 
three years, be withheld. This act of the Spanish Intendant, 
Morales, at NewOrieans, and violation of treaty on so s^nsitite 
a subject, as the navigation of the Mississippi, produced the 
highest indignation throughout the United States; but in thcf 
western country, the public mind, in the language oi Mr. 
Je£ferson^s letter to Mr. Monroe, was thrown into a fever 
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*Tbe excitement was redoubled'' when the pubtic heard of the 
cesflioa of Louisiana to France. These measures were inevi- 
tably coupled in the public apprehension. On the meeting of 
Congress in 1803, a vigorous efibrt wa3 made in the Senate 
of the United States to authorize the President to take immedi- 
ate possession of the island of New Orleans and the adjacent 
territories. This was however lost, and the Executive instant- 
ly tod£ measures to procure a cessicHi o£ New Orleans, and of 
West and East Florida. To promote this negotiation Congress, 
at the recommendation of the Executive, appropriated two 
milliops of dollars. Such were the expectations in the United 
States, when Mr. Monroe was appointed Minister to France, 
lo enter on this delicate and important negotiation. 

President Jefferscm, with a happy regard for the public feel- 
ings, apprized Governor Garrard of all his measures in an a£&ir* 
80 profoundly interesting to Kentucky. Of this sentiment the 
legislature most promptly informed the authorities of the United 
States, on the earliest news of the occlusion, as Mr. Jeffersoo 
termed it, of New Orleans. 

When Mr. Monroe arrived at Paris, he found that the first 
Consul of France, clearly foreseeing the loss of Louisiana, in 
the impending hostilities with Great Britain, had determined 
to sell this magnificent province to the United States. He is 
said to have expressed himself in these words: ^I renounce it 
with the greatest regret. To atten^t obstinately to retain it 
wieuld be folly .^ Thus decisive were the resoluti(»s of this 
pre-eminent military chief. The French negotiator was 
directed to ask fifly millions of francs, as his ultimatum, or 
something less than ten millions of dollars; he asked eighty, 
and Mr. Livingston, before the arrival of Mr. Monroe, would 
not go beyond thirty millions, or nearly six millions of dollars. 
But when sober deliberation enjoyed a few moments^ respite, 
fix>m the astonishment with which the American mission was 
Overwhelmed, at the extraordinary ofier <^ an empire, when 
they had doubted whether they could obtain one of its towns, 
the negotiatiim no longer faltered about terms. Neither obscure 

• Marboit* Hiitoiy of Louiiitiia, p. S13. 
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boundaries,* wfakh no historical documents could explain, nor 
B£ky additi<mal millions of francs, formed any obstacle. On the 
90th of April, 1803, the treaties were all signed, which, reali- 
zing die boundaries of the ancimit charters, granted by the British 
noonarcha to their American cdonies, extended the United States 
^om sea to sea.^' By a brilliant negotiation, and a coinci- 
dence of fortimate circumstances in the affairs of nations, that 
only occur in a series of centuries, Louisiana was purchased 
for fifteen millions of dollars, or 80,000,000 of francs,* and die 
United States enlarged to 2,000,000 of square miles. 

At tibis time, it is curious to look back at the alarm with 
which the re-occupation of Louisiana by its ancient owners, 
excited throughout the United States. Yet it would seem, that 
a power so httle naval, need not have produced such apprehen- 
sion. True, the French would have made a more formidable 
neighbor than the indolent and unenterprising Spaniards; but 
they would by the same reasoning, have made more valuable 
customers, and a more profitable trade might have been carried 
on with Louisiana. These speculations are, most happily for 
the fortunes of America, superseded by the acquisition of the 
country, which the sagacity of Bonaparte, and the policy of 
Jefferson threw into each others^ hands. But had not this un- 
exampled concurrence of views appeared/ in parties which 
might with every calculation of ordinary probability, have been 
expected to conflict with one another; President Jefferson was 
prepared to go to war for the great and solid interests of his 
country. Pacific and attached to France, as he was supposed 
to be, he was ready to unite our arms with those of Great Britain 
for this paramount object. ' Had the disposition of the French 
government appeared hostile, in the opinion of our ministers, . 
they were instructed to hold t "such communications with the 
British government as will sound its dispositions, and invite its 
concurrence in the war.'^ 

Int confirmation of die same, view^, the President wrote to 
Mr. Livingston, "the day that France takes possession of New 

» H. Marboia relates, that Bonaparte remarked on this point, **if an obscurity did noC 
•Iraady exk, it would* mrbAps, be good policy to put one there."— p. 260. 
tHein.p.4«. $ Idem. p. 229. 
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Qrleans, Bxts the sentence which k to restrain her fix ever 
within her low water mark. It seals the union of two nations 
whO) in conjunction, can maintain the possession of the oceaa. 
From that moment we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation. We must turn all our attention to a maritime {otce, 
for which our resources place us on very high ground; and 
having formed and ccmnected together a power, which may 
render re-inforcements of her settlements here impossible to 
France, make the first cannon, which shall be fired in Europe, 
the signal for tearing up any settlement she may have made, 
and for hdding the two continents of America in sequestration 
for the common purposes o£ the united British and Asnerir 
can nations.^' These farnsighted and sagacious anticipations^ 
which Mr. Jefferson, with his characteristic foresight, was so 
competent to indulge, were happily rendered unnecessary, as 
has been mentioned by this most propitious treaty. So ^^poble 
a bargain,^ in the language of Talleyrand, almost defies belief 
if it had not with all its splendor of event, have become sober 
history. Congress, with unimportant opposition, ratified their 
treaties, and thus sealed higher destinies for their country, than 
had ever flashed across the most sanguine fancy of American 
patriots. Nor does the experience of the confederacy so &r 
justify the apprehension, that the capacity of our most admirable 
fisderation, is not adapted to the great expansion provided by 
the acquisition of Louisiana. Had Mr. Jefferson effected 
nothing more for his country, in his exalted career of public 
duty, it is sufficient to place him and all the companions cisoxAk 
high counsels, in the proudest niche in the American Panthec^i, 
dedicated to civil honors and patriot statesmen. 

On die 20th December, 1803, William C. Claiborne, Gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi Territory, and General Wilkinson re- 
ceived possession of the province of Louisiana, firom the French 
commissioner, M. Loussat. Thus were new and incalculable 
commercial advantages opened to Kentucky, in common with 
the whole country; advantages, the want of which, move 
than once seemed to threaten the stability of the Union. Now 
a career of every kind of prc^table exchange, unobstructed 
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by a foreign power, from the heads of the Ohio, die Mississippi, 
and the Missouri, to die ocean, was laid open to the industry, 
and the enterprise of the west. Under the smiles of this 
gfrfden commerce, aided by the mighty powers of Fulton's 
almost magic invention, the wilderness is indeed blosscmiing as 
the rose, and countless regions, and innumerable millions are 
subjecting to the mild and glorious sway of religion, liberty 
and learning. 

How fearful is the moral responsibility of our countr3rmen, 
lavishly endowed as they are, with the bounties of Divine 
Providence; that they execute the high trust confided to them, 
for the good of mankind, in faith and in hcmesty! How bitter 
will be the maledictions of future generations, if diey shall 
pervert these fair and lovely benefactions of Divine goodness^ 
and thus deprive posterity of dieir just and rightful expecta- 
tions! It behooves every American, and more imperatively 
every inhabitant of this most highly favored west, that he 
should be deeply impressed with the great obligations he owes 
to futurity; to transmit the noble legacy of our freedom, and 
its glorious fruits unimpaired; and rather enriched by our. 
effi>rts to increase the social happiness, and continue the 
improvement for long enduring ages. 

The year 1803, is commemorated by the first public ser- 
vices of Henry Clay, in the government of the State. The 
history of the commonwealth owes her tribute of honor to one, 
whose discharge of the highest political trusts of the republic 
have since enrolled his name, indelibly among her first and 
most honored statesmen. 

An ardent love of liberty, high intellect, and an oratory as 
brilliant and impetuous as his spirit is free and unfettered, 
have formed a halo of intellectual and moral glory around the 
great Kentuckian, as imperishable as the records of patriotism, 
of talent and eloquence in any age. 

The sphere of Mr. Clay's activity, has generally been 
above the scenes of this history, yet his domestic services 
oflen form the subject of its humble pages. Kentucky is, 
indeed, well entitled to the honor of merits^ exhibited in higher 
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trusts than her own, for which she first selected ttiis fiivorite 
SOD oi her ambitkm. 

Henry Clay was first elected a member of the House of 
RqiresentatiYes of Kentucky, in the session oi 1903, under 
most flattering circumstances.^ It was dujring bis absence at 
a watering place known as the CHympian Springs, ia the counQr 
of Bath, diat he was unexpectedly brought forward as a can- 
didate, by his friends, and elected triumphantly. 

At the gubernatorial election of 1804, Christopher Greenup 
succeeded governor Garrard, and he app<»nted Jdm Rowan, 
since so honorably distinguished at the bar and in the' legisla- 
tive councils of his country, as Secretary of State. 

In the session acts of this year, is one c(mferring a pensioiL 
oh Clarinda Allington* ^She had been a prisoner with the 
Cherokee Indians, and, as she alleged, compelled by a chief to 
marry him.^^ This lady had three children by her marriage, 
when she escaped from the Indian towns, and took re&ge in 
Kentucky. On application to the General Assembly for as- 
astance, she was allowed an annuity for three years.^^ This 
is remarkable as the first instance of a pension under the gov* 
emment of Kentucky. 

An act to incorporate the Ohio CanaJ Company (Originated at 
this time, aldiough it produced noefiebt; the promulgation of 
the opinions of the court of Appeals was likewise provided lor 
at this sesoon, by directing the Clerk of the court to furnish 
the public printer with a copy of them for publication. They 
were therefore newspaper reports at first, thou^ they soon 
assumed a more dignified and durable shape. 

.On the 4th of March, 1805, tha second term of Mr. Jefier- 
son^s presidency commenced, after an election of unanimity, 
unexampled since the gbvemment of the great Washington. 
Out of one hundred and seventy-five electoral votes, he received 
one hundred and sixty-two. This was the first presidential 
dection afler the amendment of the constitution, which re- 
quired the electors to distinguish the person voted for as Presi- 
dent, and the one voted fw as Vice Presidents 

* Aography of Henry Ctaj, by George I). Prentice, Esq.— page 85. 
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Baring the summer of this year, Coloael Burr, the late 
Vice President, who by his intrigues of over-reaching ambition 
had lost the confidence of the country, visited Kentucky; and 
afler making some* stay at Frankfort, in a retired manner, 
proceeded on his way through all the principal points of the 
western country, from St. Louis to New Orleans. In the en- 
suing August, Colonel Burr returned to Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky, on his way eastward of the mountains. The desperate 
consequences of these visits, will appear in the isucceeding 
year. They may, without much violence, be compared to 
Milton^s immortal fancy of the visits of Lucifer to the newly 
created Eden; before he planned his machinations against the 
parents of our irace. 

Among the simple and effective amendments of judicial 
proceedings, for the accommodation of the people, may be 
ranked an act of this session; ^^providing a summary mode of 
recovering debts on bond or note.^ It is usually termed the 
petition and summons law. By this law, a simple form of 
declaration, in which the note or bond evidencing die debt, 
was to be substantially set out; with an averment that the debt 
remained unpaid; if the note had been assigned, that also was 
to be stated, and judgment prayed. This was to be lodged 
with die clerk of the proper court; who issued a summons, to 
which he annexed a copy of the complaint, for the defendant, 
which were to be delivered ten days before the court met; and 
in that case, judgment was to be rendered on the third day of 
the court; unless it should be suspended by good cause shown, 
to the court, and an order obtained for that purpose: bail was, 
however, not to be taken under this act. 

The year 1806, was one of foreign and domestic menace. 
On the Sabine, the Spanish forces had advanced to the eastern 
side of that stream, when General Wilkinson, with his troops, 
was ordered to repel them. While the troops are left on the 
Mexican frontier, the movements of Colonel Burr, which sub- 
sequently had such an influence on these military measures, 
will be resumed. 

In the summer of 1806, this gentleman, whose rapid and 
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mysterious changes of plaoe seemsd like thd agitations of i 
evil spirit, ill at peace with itself, again appeared in the western 
country. His head quarters seem to have been the ill fated 
mansion of Mr. Blannerhassett, on the island bearing his name^ 
in the Ohio rirer* Rumours of desperate schemes and mad 
enterprises increased rapidly upon one another. Boats were 
known to be building in the States of Kentucky and Ohio in 
considerable numbers; provisions were contracted for; and 
numbers of the young and the ardent, with some of graver, 
character, were engaged in some military expedition, whose 
character could not be precisely ascertained. Many asserted 
that the expedition was against Mexico, and was imdertakea. 
with the connivance, if not with the concurrence of the Presi- 
ded of the United States.^ Artifices to produce this impres- 
sion were a^rwards known to have been employed, to inveigle 
those whose principles could not otherwise be overpoweredL 
The difficulties of the United States with Spain confirmed the 
above representations. These various kinds of proof were 
<^ommunicated by Jeseph H. Daviess, the distinguished attorney 
fat the United States, to the President, early in January of thia 
year. They were necessarily limited, at that, time,, ta general 
probabilities and presumptions; and the President desired fur- 
ther particulars, and the names of the persons concerned .in tha 
unlawful enterprise. 

It, indeed, seems, that it was not until the communications of 
Burr, through Samuel Swartwout, to Wilkinson, in his camp at 
Natobitoches, and fi^rwarded to President Jefierson; that the 
latter had exact intelligence of the plan, or the parties. This 
letter was dated at Philadelphia, on the 29th of July, 1806; but 
was not delivered, (owing to Wilkinson's rapid change of move- 
ments from St. Louis to Natchitoches, where the messenger 
followed him,) until the 8lh of the ensuing October. Still the 
letter was couched in such mystified and obscure language, as 
to bear no precise interpretation, without the verbal explana- 
tions of the bearer, to which Wilkinson was referred. It an- 
nounced the enterprise in these dark terms : <^I (Aaron Burr) 
. • Jefi^noA'k CoritepQiilCBae. 
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have oibtained funds, and have actually con(imenced the enter- 
prise. Detachments from different points, under different pre- 
tences, will rendezvous on Ohio, 1st November — every thing, 
internal and external, favors views: protection of England % 
secured: T. (meaning the gallant and &ithful Truxton,) is 
going to Jamaica, to arrange with the admiral on that station; 
it will meet on the Miss. — ^England. — ^Navy of the U. S. are 
ready to jmn, and final orders are given to my friends and fd- 
lowers: it will be a host of choice spirits. Wilkinson shall be 
second to Burr only: Wilkinson shall dictate the rank and pro- 
motion of his ofiicers — ^Burr will proceed westward 1st August, 
never to return." In another part of the letter he writes: — 
**Already are orders to the contractors given, to forward six 
moDthe^ provisions to points Wilkinson may name : this shall 
not be used until the last nooment, and then under proper 
injunctions: die project is brought to the point so long desired. 
Burr guaranties the result with his life nnd honor, with the 
lives, the honor, the fortunes of hundreds, the best hlood of our 
country. Burros plan of operations is, to move down rapidly 
from die Falls on die 15th November, widi the first 500 or 
1,000 men, in Hght boats, now constructing for that purpose, to 
be at Natchez between the 5th and 15th December; there to 
meet Wilkinson; there io determine whether it wiU be expe- 
dient in the first instance to seize on Baton Rouge!"* This 
letter contains the most explicit details from Burr himself, in 
writing, destitute, as it no. doubt purposely was lefi, of clear 
meaning, independent of other circumstances*. To General 
Eaton, however, in the winter of 1805-6, "Aaron Burr signi- 
fied that he was organizing a military expedition, to be moved 
against the Spanish provinces on the southwestern frontiers of 
the United States.'f This was represented to be " under the 
authority of the general government.'' In additional conversa^ 
tions, he "laid open his project of revolutionizing the territory 
west of the Alleghaney, and establishing an independent empire 
there : New Orieans to be the capital, and he himself to be the 
chief: organizing a military force on th6 waters of the Missis* 

» WiIkIiiion*f Memoirs, S yol., p. 316. t Burr's Trial, p. 474. 
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sippl) and carrying conquest to Mexico.^ Other projects of 
revolutionizing the eastern states, and overthrowing the popular 
government, were likewise communicated; but they appear to 
te so extravagant, as to imply a state of mind little short of 
insanity. Well might Mr. Jefferson tell General Eaton, when 
he commxmicated a project ^ of an insurrection, if not a revolu- 
tion, on the waters of the Mississippi,^' that "he had too much 
confidence in the information, the integrity, and attachment to 
the Union, of the citizens of that country, to admit any appre- 
hensions of that kind.'' When the mind soberly reflects on the 
intrinsic impracticability oi such a scheme; the utter absurdity 
of supposing that the solid sense, the high spirit, and devoted- 
ness to liberty in the western country generally, or indeed in 
any other portion of this noble republic, could be base and 
degraded enough to enslave themselves, to a discarded public 
(^er, like Aaron Burr, with all his mystery and intrigue; it 
seems too palpably absurd for admission into any sound mind. 
These projects were enlarged upon in the oral conferences 
between Mr. S^artwout and General Wilkinson, so as to repre- 
sent tliat " Colonel Burr, with the support of a powerful asso- 
ciation extending from New York to New Orleans, was levying 
an armed body of 7,000 men from the state of New York and 
the western states and territories, with a view to carry an expe- 
dition to the Mexican territories." 

Moreover this emissary stated to General Wilkinson on 
enquiry, that this territory, (meaning it is to be presumed 
the territory c^ Louisiana, where Swartwout then was,) 
would be revoluticmized, where the people were ready to jcwn; 
and that there would be some seisdngj he supposed, at New 
Orleans." 

Anterior to these developments. Burr as has been inti- 
mated, had returned to Kentucky in August, 1806. Here 
he effected the negotiation of bills of exchange, to the amount 
of $25,000, through the Kentucky insurance company; these 
notes were afterwards known to have been paid for tavern 
expenses at Washington city, by some of the associates of 
Burr, a(ler the explosion of the scheme. 
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Colonel Daviess, afler having made the most laudahle exer- 
tions to penetrate die mystery of Burros plans, even hy go- 
ing to St Louis,^ where Wilkinson was Governor, to scru- 
tinize the movements of the General; obtaining no instruc- 
tions from the Executive, on the meeting of the District court of 
the United States, in November, 1806, made oath, ^^that he was 
informed, and did verily believe, that Aaron Burr for several 
mondis past hath been, and now is engaged, in preparing 
and setting on foot, and in providing and preparing &e means 
for a military expedition and enterprise within this district, 
for the purpose of descending the Ohio and Mississippi there- 
with; and making war upon the subjects of the king ci Spain.^ 
Ailer having read this affidavit, the attorney added, <<I have 
information, aa which I can rely, that all the western ter- 
ritories are the next object of the scheme — and finally all 
the region of die Ohio, is calculated, as &lling into the vor- 
tex of the newly proposed revolution.^^ 

The motion for process against Burr, was however over- 
ruled, as <Hmprecedented and illegal;^' yet the daring intriguer 
hearing of the intended prosecution, had the politic auda- 
city to present himself before the court, <^d demand an 
investigation oi his conduct, for which,^^ as he said, ^he was 
always ready, and therefore had attended.^^ Th^ attorney 
replied to this counterfeit of innocence, that he only wanted 
his witnesses to be ready for trial; which, after conversing 
with the marshall, he said, might be on Wednesday, the 11th 
of November. This day was then appointed for the meeting 
of a grand jury, and officers were despatched with subpoenas 
to different parts of Kentucky, as well as of Indiana. 

On the assembly of the court, upon the stated day, amidst 
the most intense excitement, produced by the serious mag- 
nitude of the charge, and the former dignity of the accu- 
sed; it was found, that a material witness, Davis Floyd, was 
absent, attending a meeting of the Indiana legislature, of 

*Conpled with thli attempt of Colonel Davieii, a pretended resignation of tbe lat- 
ter waa designedly pobliahed at Louisville, in order to decoy Wilkinson into more 
confidence; bat the artifice was met by Willdnson, shewinc Daviess a letter ttota 
Kentaclcy, which disclosed the whole mse de goerre. Wilkinson treated Davieas 

in his usual winning manner, "^'^ '-'- '— '- •-* — ^ - 

tended every attentkm to his ( 



in his usual winning manner, gave him every informati<m in his power, and eat- 
I distinguished vishor. 
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which he was a memher. Upon this, the court discharged 
the grand jury. Inunediately afterwards, Burr, accompanied 
by his counsel, Mr. Henry Clay and Mr. John Allen, came 
into court, and on learning the dismissicm of the jury, gravely 
asked the reason, and expressed his regret at the step. On 
being informed of the cause which had led to this result 
he desired that the cause of the postponement should be en- 
tered of record; and also the reason of the non-attendanee 
of Mr. Floyd. This was done with the consent of Colonel 
Daviess. The arch conspfarator then addressed the people 
through the court by saying, that,* ^the good pec^le of Ken- 
tucky, might, and he hoped they would, dismiss their fears 
for the present; that in &ct there was no ground for them, 
whatever efforts had been made to excite them; that he had un- 
derstood some bad been made to apprehend that he was pur- 
suing means inimical to their peace — ^but they were misin- 
formed, as they would find, if Mr. Attorney should ever get 
ready, and q>en his investigation — that in the mean time, 
they would be in no manner of danger from him; that he 
had to act on the defensive only; that he should expect an- 
other attack, and hold himself ready for it^' 

After the information that is now possessed, and which 
has been narrated out of the chronological order in which 
is was known, could professional impudence have been car- 
ried to a higher climax I During these proceedings, the con- 
duct of this adroit and most insinuating man, is represented 
to have been <<grave, polite and dignified.^' It required some- 
thing of Roman sternness to withstand the blandishments ,rf 
the winning and fascinating address of this extraordinary 
character. Those who saw him presiding in the Senate of 
the United States, and most particularly during the embar^ 
rassing trial of judge Chase, may estimate the graceftil dig- 
nity, die polished decision and the sOent firmness, which 
so strikingly characterized this modem Cataline. 

Tet there was more than one man, beside the fearless 
Daviess, who had the firmness amidst the general delusioD^ 

* Manhall, toL S, p. 397. 
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to turn a deaf ear to the syren song of peace and of fiinning, 
which was so artfiilly sung by Colonel Burr. It was John 
Rowan, then acting as Secretary of State for Kentucky, and 
a member of Congress elect. He, at the desire of Mr. Burr^ 
was asked to engage in his second defence, in conjunction 
with Mr. Clay. Mr. Rowan objected to it, on account of 
his late congressional election, which bound him as he thought, 
not to engage in a controversy, possibly involving fideliQr 
to the general government. Mr. Clay, who had now also 
been elected a member of Congress, on reflection, concur- 
red in this opinion; and asked the advice of Mr. J. Rowan. 
The latter candidly concurred with Mr. Clay, in the impro- 
priety of retiring from his professional engagement, at the 
existing stage; and suggested die expediency of requiring 
from Colcmel Burr, a declaration upon his honor, that he 
was engaged in no schemes hostile to the peace ornnioii 
of the country. The pledge was manfully required, and as 
treacherously and dishonorably given. 

The reply of Mr. Burr, dated December Ist, was,* ^I have no 
design, nor have I taken any measure to promote a disso- 
lution of the Union, or a separation of any one or more 
States from the residue. I have neither published a line 
on this subject, nor has any one, through my agency or with 
my knowledge. I have no design to intermeddle with the 
government, or to disturb the tranquillity of the United States, 
nor of its territories, or any part of them. I have neither 
issued, nor signed, nor promised a commission to any per- 
8on> for any purpose. I do not own a musket, nor bayonet, 
nor any single article of military stores, nor does any person 
for me, by my authority, or my knowledge. My views have 
been explained to, and approved by, several of the princi- 
pal officers of government, and, I believe are well under- 
stood by the administration, and seen by it with compla- 
cency; they are such as every man of honor and efoery 
good citizen must approve. Considering the high station you 
now fill in our national councils, I have diought these ex- 

» Prentice*! Biography of H. Clay, p. 33 
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planatioiis proper, as well to counteract the chimerical tales, 
which malevolent persons hare industrioasly circulated, as 
to satisfy you that you have not espoused the cause of a 
man in any way unfriendly to the Uws, the government 
or the interests of his country.^ 

Perfidious as these assurances were, they sheltered Mr. Clay 
fiom all animadversion on his professional defence of Burr. 
On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Rowan had an interview with 
Colonel Burr, when the latter attempting to remove some 
objections which were understood to be felt by the former to 
engaging in his defence, Mr. Rowan arrested this strain of 
remark, by observing, that <%e had been taught from early 
childhood not to reason on subjects which his feelings in the 
first instance condemned.^ 

Still, for a time, was guilt, dressed in the trappings of former 
digiaity, destined to triumph over the zeal of Daviess, which 
might well have been more openly imitated by the President of 
the United States and the Governor of Kentucky. Obscure as 
the testimony might be, the warning of a proclamation did not 
require the most precise intelligence; and yet its solemn voice 
might have arrested the timid, confirmed the wavering, and 
animated the good citizen. To show how strong the reaction 
of pubiic sympathy was, owing to the failure of these prema- 
ture, though patriotic attempts to punish the guilty, the follow- 
ing paragraph is selected from the Palladium, the official paper 
of that day: <<Colonel Burr, throughout this business, has 
evinced an earnest desire for a full and speedy investigation ; 
free from irritation or emotion; he excited the strongest sensa- 
tion of respect and friendship in the breast of every person 
present.^ On the 2d of December, another grand jury was 
assembled, by order of the District judge, at die instance of the 
attorney for the United States. Indictments were laid before 
it against John Adair and Aaron Burr, for instituting unlawful 
expeditions against the dominicms of die King of Spain; but the 
jury, ^^aving carefully examined and scrutinized all the testi- 
mony which has come before them,^ said, ^^there has been^ 
none <^which does in the smaUest degree criminate either of 
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the above persons; nor can we, from all the enquiries and 
investigations on the subject, discover that any thing improperi 
or injurious to the interest of the government of the United 
States, or contrary to the laws therec^ is designed or contem- 
plated by either of them.'' 

This decision of the grand jury was received by a burst of 
applause from the spectators; so intense was the popular sym- 
pathy for Burr. Thus did the wily arts of this consummate 
intriguer hoodwink, not only confiding friends, but the judicium 
tribunals of the country; and convert what should have been 
the instruments of his detection and punishment, jnto trumpets 
of praise and vehicles of confidence, in his treachery and in his 
treason. 

A public ball was given in honor of Burr's triumph; which 
provoked another in honor of die Union and Colonel Daviess, 
for the consolation of the intrepid officer. 

While this judicial farce was acting at Frankfort, and that 
unavoidably too, after submitting the indictments to the jury, 
the President's proclamation had been issued, and was on the 
road; to arouse the people of the western country from the 
stupor produced by the Machiavelian arts of the consummate 
deceiver. On the 27th of November, the proclamation was 
published; and on the 18th of December was known at Frank- 
fort. On the 2d of the same month. Governor Tiffin, of Ohio^ 
at die suggestion of Mr. Graham, (a gentleman deputed by the 
President of the United States to investigate this desperate 
conspiracy, and bring its agents to punishment,) submitted the 
subject to the legislature of that enterprising State. This body, 
with most patriotic promptitude, passed an act arnmig the 
government with powers adequate to the emergency. They 
were energetically put into executicm; and a flotilla of ten 
boats, loaded with provisions, was seized and secured in the 
Muskingum river. On the 16th, the persevering Daviess, 
foiled as he had been in all his legal efforts to arrest this con- 
spiracy, still not despairing in his patriotic course, wrote die 
Governor from Louisville, communicating the passage at that 

place of Blannerhassett, with eight fiat boats and three keel 
2D* 
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boatoy haring some boxes of arms and ammunition on board, 
and some men. On the canfidenHal communication of this 
letter, the legislature resdved that the Governor ^^be, and he 
is hereby requested to use, with all possible expedition, the 
means within his power to execute the duties required by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States, bearing 
date the 27th November last.^^ A similar application ci the 
presidential agent, to the legislature of Kentucky, procured an 
extraordinary act to ^prevent unlawful enterprises,^ on the 
28d December. Under this law, measures were immediately 
taken to ordpr out portions of the militia; but before they 
assembled at their posts, all the boats of Col<Niel Burr, not 
intercepted by the authorities of the State of Ohio, effected 
their passage to the mouth of Cumberland. There the guilty 
qiirits, disconcerted by the late, but unexpected vigor of the 
state governments, assembled with Colonel Burr, to brood over 
their blasted hopes of aggrandizement, on the ruins of their 
country. 

H>n the 22d of December, Burr descended the Cumberland 
river, from Nashville, with two boats of accommodatioa 
merely.^ On reaching Bayou Pierre, in the Mississippi terri- 
tory, he surrendered himself to the civil authority. 

After this, he attempted to flee into Florida; but on being 
intercepted by the military force, he wbs conveyed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on the 26th of March, 1807. Legal difficulties, 
arising from his absence at the military musters on Blanner- 
hassett^s island, shielded this high offender from the justice of 
*he hiw of treas<Mi. But nothing could shield him from the 
withering blast of public indignation. Burr no longer lives the 
erect and fiery spirit, whom fine endowments and full cultiva- 
tion had enabled to cope with Hamilton at his heyday. He 
rather walks the earth, a guilty thing, too ignoble for manly 
notice. 

My young countrymen, when false and perverted amlntiony 
when disappointments in public favcHr tempt you to wander 
firom the paths of honor and devotion to your noble country ^ 
may you turn to the fiite of Arnold and of Burr; and bless 
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your God f^r the warning voice of their scowling examples. 
May they ever be viewed by the virtuous youth of our country, 
as beacons on the quicksands and rocks of political navigation, 
warning off the honest sailor. 

Still there is a magnanimity in the heroic silence of Colonel 
Burr, amidst a host of revilers, which commands respect from 
those who detest his perverted ambition. He has had the 
severe trial of anticipating posterity, and of reading his <<bad 
notoriety^^ in a nation^s eyes. Yet while Colonel Burr has 
been lashed with worse than furies^ whips of scorpions, through 
the land, and coupled, in the public mind, with the vilest of 
traitors; he has reviled not again; he has retaliated on nobody; 
no man can say of Colonel Burr, under the most trying 
scenes of life, and the agonies of a proud mind, he haff 
betrayed the confidence reposed in him. He has preserved an 
unbrdcen silence for seven and twenty years; and whatever 
shall be his future disclosures; for the purpose of gratifying his 
personal feelings, they will as well have descended to the 
tomb with their author. Not that Colonel Burr may be indiffe- 
rent to the award of history; while her present verdict, amidst 
the conflicting passions and excited feelings of the times, he 
has so stoically supported. To the admirers of the vulgar 
greatness displayed by military ascendency; it may be 
observed, that Colonel Burr is, at the worst, only what Caesar 
and Cromwell might have been, under less auspicious fortunes. 
And those, whose fNrinciples can be so easily dazzled by the 
guilty splendor of success, as to see no criminality in its tri- 
umphs; may well extend a compassionate feeling for the 
unsuccessful aspirations of Colonel Burr after their &vorite I 
species of merit. No superiority of principle supports the 
fame of the first Csesar, or the English Protector, that does not 
extend itself to Napoleon at St. Helena, or Aaron Burr* as % 
counsellor in the city of New Yorik. ' 

* A belief In tiie conneetioii of General Wilkimon with Aaron Burr still adberee t» 
tbe mindi of many ; they renrd the latter at a traitor in a douUe lenae,— first, to hk 
country, and secondly, to his mend. Yet on this confessedly conjectural matter, it magr 
be well to mention, in addition to the prompt and decisive measures which Wilkinsos 
took to defeat tbe consphracy; tbe sl^ht and onconflding niauier Burr employed 1m 
speaking about WiUdnion. 
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The objects of this mad enterprise might oave succeeded in 
the restless, distempered masses of some European countries; 
but they were utterly desperate amid the steady attachment 
of a people for a government of their own choice and work- 
manship; and for their own protection. 

The results of this conspiracy, with all the artful boastings of 
Burr, never amounted to more than from one, to four hundred 
persons. They finely illustrate the beautiful remark of Mr. 
Jefferson, that this is ^e strongest government on earth''; ^e 
only one where every man, at the command of the law, will 
repair to the standard of the law, as his own personal con- 
cern.'' 

After the time which has elapsed since this audacious con- 
spiracy, nothing further has transpired to determine whether 
its object was to dissever the Union, or to attack the Spanish 
piovinoee and plunder New-Orleans, as a means of executing 
either. Desperate and piratical as the whole scheme was^ 
under either aspect, it may well be concluded; that the project 
of aggrandizement which promised most plunder, would have 
been most readily pursued. If the rich galleon, loaded with a 
nation's treasures, should have been too manfully guarded to 
justify attack, then the humble shallop would not have been too 
low for their rapacity. 

The year 1806 was still fruitful in ccmspiracies and their 
developments. It was during the session of the legislature 
m 1806, that, on motion of Mr. IMPKee, and then of Mr 
John Pope, an inquiry was ordered into the conduct of judg& 

' ft^t^n^f^ **^ fe*»~.> y^y fc^yff ffuntH ^v|rn Trynr*ny ntf WJlMMmi tn hii ■rhoMiii ; 
yet to G<nr. HarrlMni be qioke severely of WilIdii8on*k imprudence of talk, and incapacity 
to .keep a secret. Tlie Governor repelled all confidence, by ezpreMinc bto brafiT in 
Colonel Barr*b integrity and patriotinn, as too bigb to adnit of tbe truth of tbe susptekma 
«float about his intentknu. 

At a subsequent perkMl, Gaptahi Wescott, a relatton and emisBary of Colonel Burr, was 
aent to make proposals; which Harrison atain repelled, by dedariiw, that if Bnr^ 
schemes were inimical to the government of the United States, he would exert his utmost 
endeavors to have hhn hunc. It has been suggested, that less mystcgnr, and avoiding 
all military preparation, would have been more politic. Had Burr assembled his fbUow- 
nrs somewhere on the Mezkan frontiers, even on the scene of his own suggestMn— the 
Washita, a positkm might have been secured, ftom whkh he might have nswflril 
«ittier New Orleaai, or the Spanish provinces, with iktal ftdUty. Once lodged fa thcae 
weak and valuable regions. Burr **inifffat have played conqueror or Jacobin, or boUi, as 
alight have best suited hki purpose.** Certainly a Spanlrii campaign would have attractec« 
Many of ''the choke spirits above the dull pursuits of civil lifb;** and if Burr might not 
jtove anticipated Iturbide, tbe late Emperor of Mezfeo, tn our own tfanes; he wcrald haw. 
I« aU probability, effected the establishment of a military colony In our neighborhood. 
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Sebastian. The resolution of inquiry was in the following 
words: ^^whereas, this House has been informed and given to 
understand that, Benjamin Sebastian, one of the judges of the 
court of Appeals of this Commonwealth, has been, during his 
continuance in office, a pensioner of the Spanish government. 
Wherefore, resolved, that a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the facts, and such other facts relating thereto, as may be 
deemed proper for investigation.^' A committee was accor- 
dingly appointed with full power ^^to send for persons, papers 
and records for their information.^' The disclosures produced 
by this committee established the disgraceful &ct, that judge 
Sebastian, while a high judicial officer of Kentucky, had been 
for years in the receipt of a pension from the court of Spain of 
two thousand dollars a year. This amount had been received 
iR>r him by Mr. Thomas BulUitt, of Louisville, in 1801 and 1802: 
and a draft for the ^^pension,'' on the Spanish Governor of New 
Orleans, had been found by Mr. Charles Wilkins, in the papers 
of John A. Sitz, deceased, of Natchez. In the course of this inves- 
tigation, judge Innes was summoned before the conmiittee, and 
detailed of his own honorable frankness, the successive visits of 
Thomas Power, as the agent of the Baron De Carondelet, the 
governor of liouisiana, in 1795, and again in 1797; to nego- 
tiate for commercial privileges, and finally for forcible separa- 
tion from the rest of the confederacy, with Messrs. Sebastian, 
Innes, Nicholas and Murray. On this evidence the previous 
statement of the Spanish conspiracy has been mainly founded. 
The conclusion of the c(»nmittee was, that Judge Sebastian had 
been guilty as charged, and his conduct in doing so was ^^subver- 
sive of every duty he owed to the conitituted authorities of 
our country, and highly derogatory to the character of Ken- 
tucky." This report was unanimously agreed to by the 
House. The judge having resigned, no further measures 
were taken. 

The testimony in regard to judge Sebastian having fixed on 
him the odious charges of bribery and foreign pension, though 
confined to him alone, and though the ofier of two hundred 
thousand dollars had been rejected by his high-minded asso 
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dates, lonefl and Nichdasi yet it fiisteiied an obloquy upon the 
latter gentleman, which in this instance he did not deserve, 
and which distressed him through the remainder of his life. 

The meoKiry of Innes and Nicholas is free from all suspi- 
cion of being tainted with foreign money; however, party 
feeling in times of high excitement, may have misled them in 
concealing from their*own government those tamperings of a fiir« 
eign one. i^pprehensions of political consequences to Kentucky, 
should not, it is admitted, for a moment have been allowed to 
interfere with their direct duty, as citizens, and one, as an 
officer of the United States. 

But it is only fidr to let these distinguished and fidthful public 
men speak for themselves. Their services, and those of judge 
Innes, so particularly laborious and devoted to his country, 
may well be allowed to extenuate a theoretical fiiult, which 
worked no practical mischief. ^The reasons,^' says judge 
Innes, ^why himself and Colonel Nicholas did not communicate 
the subject to the Executive of the United States, were these: 
1st, it was known that neither of us approved of Mr. Adams' 
administration, and that we believed he kept a watchful eye 
over our actions; that the . communication ipust depend upon 
his opinion of our veracity; and it would have the appear- 
ance of courting his favor; 2dly, that we both had reason, 
and did believe that the then administration were disposed, 
upon the slightest pretext, to send an army to this State, which 
we considered would be a grievance upon the people, and 
therefore declined making any cbnmiunication cm the subject, 
as we apprehended no danger from the Spanish governments^ 

At this session, the dissatis&ction of the country with (he 
court of Appeab, led to the introduction of a resolution into the 
House of Representatives, expressive of the fact. This par- 
ticularly reflected on the age of George Muter, the venerable 
chief justice, and offered a compensation for his retirement. 
The terms of the resolution, affected the feelings of the old 
gentleman so much, that he requested their withdrawal, and 
intimated his determinatian to resign. The withdrawal was . 

* Journal of 1806-7. 
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made, and the kigh-minded and generous old man fulfilled his 
intimation, in a letter addressed to the Governor, December 
9th, 1806. This redgnation was followed by the appointment 
of Thomas Todd to the chief justiceship. 

Nor can this signal instance of patriotic devotion be recorded, 
without paying a tribute of public gratitude to the disinterested 
sense of duty in an aged officer; thus in poverty resigning 
incontestable chtims on the public treasury, and thiowing him- 
self on the justice of his country, when he was worn out in 
her service. 

In February, 1807, Kentucky, at the instance of Henry 
Clay, then in the Senate of the United States, was erected, 
with the states of Ohio and Tennewee, into a seventh circuit, 
to be presided over by an additional judge of the Supreme 
court of the Umted States, whose oflice was created for diat 
purpose. To this high judicial situation, Thomas Todd was 
app<Hnted, who had recently been elected to the chief jusdce- 
ahip of Kentucky, and who had been the soul of business in the 
conventions and the House of Representatives of Kentucky, 
for twenty years. 

In relation to the appcmitment of this old and fidthfiil servant 
of Kentucky, there is this honorable fact, he received the 
office without any solicitation, on his part. When shall these 
gcdden times of the republic return, and the freemen of the 
United States again wait for (^^s to seek them, as the most 
fitting servants of the public, instead of seeking the offices, as 
so much private property. To test the public sentiment of 
the west. President Jefierson required the members from all 
the three western States, to make a recommendation ci a 
suitable character to fill this high office, separately fmn each 
other, and likewise, to communicate their second choice. On 
the lists of each. Judge Todd was either first or second; a 
proud criterion of high estimation. 

At this session of the legislature, resolutions were introduced 
by Mr. H. Marshall, violently condemning the conduct of judge 
Innes, in the conferences with Sebastian and Power, and recom- 
mending an inquiry ''to be instituted into it by the constituted 
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antlMmtieB;^ <^ which he may answer, and on which judgment 
may be pronounced.^ These resolutions produced a letter to 
the Speaker, from judge Innes, ^^informing the House that he 
had, during the last session of Congress, written to several 
members of that body, requesting through them, that an inquiry 
mi^t be made into his omduct From this, however, they 
dissuaded me, because in their judgment, there was no suffi- 
cient ground to justify, or authorize such an inquiry. Con- 
scious, however, of my own innocence of any criminal intentioQ 
or acts, and that in spite of all the m^evolence of my enemies, 
upon a free examination, my life would only manifest errors 
of the head, and not of the heart; nothing is more desired by 
me than an investigation into my conduct, governed by temper, 
moderatioo and justice. The result of which investigation (to 
which I would invite your honorable body) will be as honorable 
to me, as mortifying to those who prosecuted me.^ Afler 
several days^ discussion, Mr. Clay moved a substitute for the 
resoluticms of Mr. Marshall in the following wwds: "Whereas 
the General Assembly did, at their last session, order transcripts 
of the evidence taken beforo the committee appointed to examine 
into the conduct of Benjamin Sebastian, to be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, and to the senators and repre- 
sentatives from this State, in Congress; and as the present as- 
sembly has entiro confidence in the general administration, and 
in the Congress of the United States, among whose dutiens, is 
that of arraigning the public officer, or private citizen, who may 
have violated the constitution, or the laws of the Union; and 
whereas the legitimate objects, which call for the attention of 
this legislature, are themselves sufficiently important to requiro 
the exeroise of all their wisdom and time, without engaging in 
pursuit of others, thereby consuming the public treasure, and 
the time of the representatives of die people, in investigating 
subjects not strictly within the sphere of their duty; and ina»> 
much as the expression of an opinion by the general assembly, 
upon the guilt or innocence of Harry Innes, Esq., in relation to 
, certain charges made againrt liim, would be a prejudication of 
his case— 4f in one way, would fix an indelible stigma upon the 
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character of the judge, without the forms of trial, or judicial 
proceeding, and if m the other, might embarrass and prevent 
a free and full investigation into those charges: Wherefore, 

^Reiohed by the General Assembly, That it is improper in 
them to prescribe to Congress any course to be taken by that 
body, in relation to the said charges, or to indicate any opinioi 
upon their truth or falsehood. 

^^Resohed, That the constitution and laws of the land, secu- 
ring to each citizen, whether in or out of office, a fair and im- 
partial trial, whether by impeachment or at common law, the 
example of a legislative body, before the commencement of 
any prosecution, expressing an opinion upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of an implicated individual, would tend to subvert the 
fundamental principles of justice.^' 

This substitute, temperate and just as it appears to be, re* 
spectful to the sacred rights of every private citizen, to enjoy 
an impartial trial without the denunciation of influential bodies 
of men in office, was negatived. The resolutions of Mr. Mar- 
shall, deprived of their severely criminatory character, by an 
amendment of Mr. Blackburn, were then adopted by the House, 
and concurred in by the Senate. They were as follows : 

^'Inasmuch as it has been deemed expedient to express the 
public opinion on subjects of general concern, as the means of 
umon among members of the same community, or as indica- 
tions of the public will, serving as guides to public servants in 
tiieir official conduct, and whereas from representations made 
to the General Assembly by the introduction of a resoluticm, 
and upon the application of Harry Innes, Esq., by letter directed 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by him laid 
before that House, praying an examination into the charges ex- 
hibited against him in said resolution, and from evidence to 
them exhibited, it appears tlmt the said Harry Innes, Esq., while 
BtAe judge of the federal court for the Kentucky district, had 
knowledge of various intrigues, and secret negotiations having 
been at different times curried <hi by the agents and emissaries 
of a foreign government with citizens of this State, hostile to 
the peace and tranquillity of the Union; particularly in the ca0« 

2E 
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of the Baron de Carondelet, and in the case of Thomas Power, 
agents and emissaries of the king of Spain: and the said Harry 
InneS) Esq., possessing a complete knowledge of propositions 
having been made to himself and others, citizens of the western 
country, by the said Carondelet and Power, which had for their 
olject the dismemberment of the Union; and having failed to 
communicate to the federal executive, or to take any meamures 
of prevention, as by the duties of his office he was bound to do; 
and the conduct of the said Harry Innes, Esq., in this particular 
having been such as to excite great public disccmtent, and a 
suspicion that he participated in the intrigues and secret nego- 
tiations aforesaid: 

^^The legislature deem those circumstances in the conduct 
of the said Harry Innes, Esq., as furnishing an occasion of suffi- 
cient magnitude to interest the attention of the representatives 
of the people of Kentucky, and to call forth the expression of 
their opinion. Therefore, 

^Resolved Ify the Senate and House of Representatives^ That 
the conduct of the said Harry Innes, Esq., relative to the secret 
negotiations of the said Carondelet and Power, ought to be in- 
quired into by the constituted authorities of the United States. 

"Afoo resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested 
to transmit a copy of the toegoing resolutions to each Gi the 
representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 



These resolutions were transmitted as desired by the legis- 
lature, and committed to a select committee in the House of R^ 
presentatives of the United States, upon which, after a report 
c^ a committee by their chairman, Mr. John Bowan, nothing 
was done.* 

If facts were necessary to be stated, afler the transcripts of 
evidence, which had been already ordered to be communicated; 
CQffistructions of those fiicts, and inferences of motives fiom 
th^m, by public bodies, cannot be too nnich reprehended. It 
would be tltf owing the wei^ of government, worse than the 

* Sm Appendix. 
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sword of QreoiuuBi, into the scales of justice, against pmate 
citizens. ' 

The year 1808 brought along with it a change in die {Mresi* 
dency. The great Je^rson, who had generally^ with pre-emi- 
nent success, administered the affiiirs of the country; afler 
serving two presidencies, abiding by the examf^e of his first 
and illustrious predecessor, declined a re-election. Thus, it is 
to be hoped, limiting by the i»rescr^tion of example, too sacred 
to be departed from; a limita^on on the duration of this office, 
which is almost too powerful for the safety of the puMic 
liberties. 

Mr. Madison succeeded Present Jefferson in March, 1806: 
of all our statesmen, the most generally admired for the virtues 
and the chastity of his public character. With August, 1806, 
Governor Greenup^s administration terminated, and Col. John 
Allen, of most amiable character and as eminent abilities, en- 
tered the canvass lor the gubematoriai office, with Gen. Charles 
Scott. But the people of Kentucky have been too military a 
people themselves, and there are of course too many sddiers 
amongst them, not to feel an irresistible passion for those, who 
participated with them in the dangers of the ^'tented field.^ 
Accordingly a hero of the revolution, and a leader of various 
efficient expeditions against the Indian enemy, received a ma- 
jority of votes, greater than all the votes given to his antagonist. 
On his election, he appointed Jesse Bledsoe Secretary of State, 
a gentleman highly distinguished at the bar, and in the legisla- 
tive assemblies of his country. During this year our exaspera- 
ting difficulties with Great Britain, and. particularly the stinging 
insult to the Chesapeake frigate, induced a call upon the militia 
of the United States. The quota of Kentucky was five thou- 
sand and five. 

These circumstances were noticed in the Crovemor^s commu- 
nication to the legislature, in the following terms. ^<The wan- 
ton and continued violation c^ our plainest rights by both Great 
Britain and France, who appear determined to sacrifice them 
alternately, as convenience or resentment, in their mutual and 
destructive conflicts for empire may suggest, seems to leave up 
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but one altonwtiYe, to submit to be ihe pwave instruments of 
their pleasure, at the expense of all we hold dear, or to make 
that resistance, which the Ckxl of nature has put into our power. 
On our own soil, if we are united and vigilant, we have nothing 
to^fear.^' In regard to the q>eration of these foreign difficulties 
on our domestic interests, the Governor likewise remarks, that 
<<it will also be with you, gentlemen, to say whether, from the^ 
present posture of our public affiiirs, and the ^^afflicting privations 
experienced by all, in consequence of the necessary restraints 
imposed by the embargo; it will not be just nor politic to give 
debtors some respite by prolonging the time of replevy, or 
otherwi9e, in the recovery of debts due from them. From infor- 
mation this has been done in some of our sister States. It is 
a great impediment to. legislative indulgence of this kind, that 
creditors, who may be delayed by such provisions, may also be 
debtors, and subject under the now existing laws, to be coerced 
for payment, while their means are thus withheld. For it is not 
presumable that any law on this subject can be made to act 
retrospectively.^^ 

. , In the course of the session, resolutions approbatory of the 
late administration of the general government, and especially 
af its policy with foreign powers, and the adoption of the em- 
bargo were offered by Mr. Scroggin; on discussion, an amend- 
ipent was proposed by Mr. Clay. This produced a motion 
to, strike out the matter offered by Mr. Clay, and insert the 
following: 

"3d. That the United States of America have for several 
years experienced from the governments of Great Britain and 
of France, repeated usurpations on their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, and manifold injuries to their rights of navigation 
and commerce; and that, having, in the spirit of amicable 
negotiation, employed in vain and exhausted the means of 
friendly adjustment, without obtaining from either of those 
governments the reparations due to their just claims for past 
injury, imposing in the mean time on themselves a rigorous 
embargo, the better to avoid new causes of irritation and of 
conflict, it now remains only, for these States, to continue this 
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self-inunolatiiig rastnctioii on their rights, submit their com- 
merce and navigation, unarmed to the insults and depredations 
of the unfriendly belligerents, or authorizing the armament of 
merchant ships and their convoys, and disclaiming all inter- 
course with the aforesaid belligerents, so long as they continue 
their unjust decrees, orders, or aggressions, assert their national 
independence, wUh the spirit ofjreemeny in the practical exer- 
cise of their undoubted rights of navigation and commerce. In 
this choice ci difficulties, difficulties insuperaUe to the eye of 
despondence and to the heart of timidity, there is one pourse 
open to honor and to patriotism; it is worthy the American 
character, it is suitable to the rights and to the dignity of a 
sovereign and independent nation: it is, to resume the pmctical 
exercise of those just rigto of navigation and of commerce, 
which have been suspended, to the universal distress of the 
nation, and to defend them with all the energies of a people 
d^ermined to bej^^e and independent, 

<^th. Resolved, That the act of Congress laying an embargo, 
and the supplements thereto, ought to be repealed with al! 
practical despatch — that the commerce of the United States 
with friendly natkns ought to be regulated, and her bona fide 
citizens authorized to arm their ships, and to sail under convoy 
for defence and protection, on their lawful voyages; abstaining 
from all intercourse with France and England, so long as they 
shall respectively continue their decrees, orders or aggressions; 
with the public avowal and national pkdgO on ^e part of the 
United States, that a resort to actual force by either, not author- 
ized by the established law of nations, will be heM and treated 
as a declaration of war against the United States. 

"5th. Resolved, That the general government may rely on 
the support of this Commonwealth in the foregoing, and such 
other measures as may be deemed necessary and proper io 
protect the rights of the citizen, and maintain the honor and 
independence of the nation.^' 

On the question being put, the vote stood sixty-four for Mr. 

Clay's resolutions, and one nay, (Mr. Marshall,) against them. 

This fact, he has the manly frankness to record. The 

2E* 
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subftitute of Mr. Clay, which seemed wnanimoqsly to coo- 
vey the sentinients of Kentucky, was as foUows-w — 

^Re$ohedy That the administration of the general govern- 
ment since Thomas Jefferson has been elected to the office 
of president, has been wise, dignified and patriotic, and merits 
the approbation of the country. 

^Reidhedy That the embargo was a measure highly judi- 
cious, and the only honorable expedient to avoid war — whilst 
its direct tendency, besides anno3ring those who had rendered 
resort to it necessary, was to presenre our seamen and pro- 
perty exposed to the piratical depredations of foreign vessels. 

'^Reiohedj That the general assembly of Kentucky would 
view with the utmost horror a proposition in any shape, 
to submit to the tributary exactions of Great Britain, as at- 
tempted to be enforced by her orders oi council, or to ac- 
quiesce in the violation of neutral rights as manaced by 
the French decrees; and they pledge themselves to the gen- 
eral goverment to spend, if necessary, the last shilling, and 
exhaust the last drop of blood, in resisting these aggres- 
sions. 

^^ReMohedy That whether war, a total non-intercourse, or 
a more rigid execution of the embargo system, be deter- 
mined on, the general assembly, however they may regret 
the privations consequent on the occasion, will cordially ap- 
prove and co-operate in enforcing the measure; for they are 
sensible, that in the present crisis of the nation, the alterna- 
tives are, a surrender of liberty and independence, or, a 
bold and inofiZy resistance. 

^^Resolvedf That Thomas Jefferson is entitled to the thanks 
of his country for the ability, uprightness and intelligence 
which he has di^layed in the management, both of our 
foreign relations and domestic concerns. 

^^Reaohedi That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, and to each 
' of our senators and representatives in congress.^ 

At this session, an act was passed, affecting very deeply 
the domestic relations of society; it was an act regulating 
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divorces in this Commonwealdi. By this act the process of > 
granting divorces, was vested in the Circuit courts in the fol- 
lowing cases, ^4n &vor of a husband, where his wife shall 
have voluntarily left. his bed and board, with intention of 
abandonment, for the space of three years; or when she 
shall have abandoned him and lived in adultery with another 
man or men; or shall have been condemned as a felon in 
any court of record within the United States: in &vor of a 
wife, where a husband shall have lefl her, with the inten- 
tion of abandonment, for the space of two years; or where 
he shall have abstndoned her and lived in adultery with 
another woman or women; or shall have been condemned 
as a felon in any court of record within the United States; 
or when his treatment to her is so cruel, barbarous and 
inhuman, as actually to endanger her life.^' One excel- 
lent provision was annexed to this law, that the offending 
party should not be at liberty to marry again; nor should 
be released from the pains and penalties of persons enter- 
ing into a second marriage, during the life of the first wife 
or husband. 

An attempt, however, was made in vain, to remedy the 
oppressive delay in the trial of chancery suits; by repeal- 
log the law which had directed them to be placed on die 
docket after suits at law. It then directed that the court 
might act upon them at any day of the term. These im- 
portant suits, which generally involve titles to land, or the 
payment of money, for which there was a judgment at law, 
and an injunction was now wanted, obtained but little ad- 
vantage by the alteration. ^'They were seldom heard, how- 
ever urgent might be the cases. It would not be extrava- 
gant to say, that there are no other suits on docket, which 
have been transferred from one generation to another, and 
after having passed from one lawyer to another, for ten, 
twelve, or fifteen years; there is not one at the bar, or in 
court, who know anything of their merits or demerits, ex- 
cept the clerks; they know that they charge three feQ9 an- 
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nually (or oontinuances; and that hence, to them they have 
the rirtue of perennial fountains of gain.^^* 

These reproaches against the tardy and vexatious admin<^ 
istratioQ of justice, in mockery of a people^s feelings and 
interests are, it is helieved, no longer appUcahle to the same 
extent. Though much remains to he done by adequate sala- 
ries to conmiand the highest talents and learning in the 
public service oa the bench. Till then the people of Ken- 
tucky, will be insecure in one of the blessed fruits of good 
government; indeed almost its practical essence; the speedy- 
administration of justice, by impartial and enlightened magis- 
trates. Until then, the public virill be worse served than 
private individuals. 

The commencement of banking in Kentucky, is too im- 
portant to the community, and involves too many vital inter- 
ests of industry, and social prosperity, to be pretermitted. 
This branch of legislation first began intentionally upon the 
part of the legislature, at the session of 1806. Leave to 
brmg in a hill for incorporating a bank, was asked by Mr. 
John Allen; and a committee of Messrs. Allen, Grundy, 
Pope, Hopkins, Ballinger and Cosby, reported the bill. 

This measure was most providently resorted to, m order 
to husband the resources annually accruing to the State 
from the sale of its domain. It was most happily devised 
ta place the principal of these accumulations of treasure, 
arising fW>m this source, in a productive shape; and beyond 
the fearfUl hand <^ legislative waste. 

It fixed the site of the principal bank at the seat of 
goverament; authorized a capital of one million of dollars, 
divided into ten diousand shares, of one hundred dollars 
each. Five ^oiisand shares, were reserved for the use of 
the S^te. The legislature reserved the right of electing a 
{Nrasident and six directors. This pditical majority, when 
times of excitement arose, drove the bank on the shoales 
ef p«rty, imd ultimalely shipwrecked the institution. The 
power of bmnchiag the bank, became a subject of local aiMl 

• ManliaU8,464. 
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party contention; and the influence of the legislature through 
its election of the majority of the directory was brought 
to bear upon the decision. The extension of the bank then 
ceased to be a mere fiscal or mercantile question, to be 
governed by the interests of the corporation; but was con- 
verted into one of political influence. The bank went into 
successful operation under the presidency of a distinguished 
and upright citizen, Robert Alexander, jr. 

The difficulties in trade and business alluded to by the 
Governor in his address, arising from foreign defHreda* 
tions, and the remedy of the embargo adopted by our gov- 
ernment, to avoid them, introduced the relief system, of 
prolonged replevy, into the legislation of Kentucky; though 
of ancient coloniaL adoption. An act was pa^ed for the 
re2»e^ of debtors, which authorized a replevy of one year, 
upon giving bond and security on or before the day of sale 
under execution, to pay the debt within the year; but if^ 
the defendant failed to give the bond and security, then the 
estate was to be sold on a yearns credit, the purchaser giving 
bond and security, to have the effect of a judgement, and 
it was rendered assignable. 

It was at this session, the memoraUe act to compel the 
speedy adjustment of land claims, generally known as die 
seven years' limitation law, was passed. Mr. H. Marshall, in- 
troduced this measure, which, after every other anchor had 
fidled before the legal storm, has saved the ship of state.^ 
When after the decision of the Supreme court of the United 
States against our occupying clain^^nt laws, no hope ex- 
isted of arresting the endless curse of uncertainty, in the 

* This mMsare wasfinally on the 5th of January, 1809, reH^ommitted to a committee 



cMnposed of Messrs. Clay, South, and H. Marshall, who reported it with an 
which was concurred in. and the bill ordered to be eocroesed. 

It received the approbation of the Governor on the lOth of February. This most 
important measure of peace and security to the land holders of Kentucky, and all 
the numerous classes of society, dependent upon them, had the cordial concurrence 
of Mr. Clay, although the biU was introduce by Mr. H. Marshall. 

It was at this session that the act of the previous session, eonfbrrhif a penilon of 
three hundred dollars, on George Muter, late chief justice of the court of Appeals, 
on his resignation of his judicial situation, was attempted to be repealed. Governor 
Greenup most independently and feelingly opposed this violation of the fiJth of 
Kentucky, to an aged and devoted servant; ard th^ bill was arrested hi the Sen- 
ate. But it was all in vain. The public suspicion and odium were excited against 
this paltry consideration for a substantial and fair contract; and the claims of publie 
merit and private right, were alike disregarded at the next session, notwiUiitand' 
ing another Governor^ veto. ' 
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freaholdB of Uie Slate; thk mmt unexpected aivmadon of 
onr lunitatioii law, cane like an aogel of peace, wkh heal- 
iog on his wings, to console the Tezecl and agitated land- 
holders of Kentucky. 

It was in the case of Hawkins, et al.rs. Barney^s lesseoB, 
fotmeriy attnded to, that judge Johnson remarked ^t, ^I 
pereenre in the copy of litteirs laws, whkh has been seiU 
to our chambers, some one* has had the perseverance to 
go ov«r the legislation of Virgmia, relating to the lands of 
Kentttcky; whilst under her jurisdiction, and to mark the Fa- 
rioua senses to which the w(»^ rights, has been applied 
in the course of her legislation. It is curioas to obserre 
how numerous they are.^ 

ft is too grateful to the proper pride of Kentucky, harrassed 
as rile has been by the authority of this lugh court, not to 
record its kind and honorable testimony to the omrectness 
of our poKey in this measure. It is eo^hatically an instance 
of tho>%ittdatur alaudatis,^ofbmng honored by the exalted. 
The words of the court are: — ^^It is impossible to takeany 
reasonaUe exception to the course of legislation pursued by 
Kentucky, on this subject. She has in &ct literally com 
pllbd with the compact in ks most rigid construction; for 
she adopted the very statute of Virginia in the first instance^ 
and literally gave to her citizens, the full benefit of twenty 
years to prosecute their suits, befcNre she enacted the law 
now under consideration.^' It is due to the memory of a 
fklMiI public servant of Kentudky, the late Jeroboam Beau- 
champ, Esq., to mention, that he is said to have been among 
the first, who agitated this great quieting measure, though 
drafled in legal nicety by Humphrey Marshall, Esqr. 

The historian would perhaps be culpable in omitting an 
enactment of this session, importing that the acts of the legis- 
lature should be in force from their passage, unless otherwise 
declared in the act. 

The interval between the session of 1808-9 to that of 
1811-12, does not seem to present much matter generally in 

* Judge Rowan. 
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teresting to the reader. This is a ciroumBtance, unfortunaitdy 
f<xt society^ too great a complimeDt to the times. For ao in- 
capable is history of penetrating into the interior <^ society^ 
and of presenting a true picture of private feelings, and domes- 
tic scenes which constitute its principal happiness, that it^ 
topics are necessarily the striking and palpable acts of life. 
The crimes and the triumphs of war, or the desolations cf dis- 
ease, of famine and poverty, are too truly some <^ the clearest 
portraits of history. Its silence, then, is negative praise, in 
an extended sense. Sometimes, however, a civic wreath is 
to be twined from the success of some patriot statesman, or from 
the sacred labors of the philosopher and the philanthropist, in 
alleviating the evils of society. What matter of either kind 
existed at this time in Kentucky, our records are believed not to 
point out True it is, the general history of the country rung 
with the outrages of France and England upon our seamen, 
upon our commerce, and in our ports. These properly belong 
to the recorder of higher scenes and spheres of interest beyond 
Kentucky. But it is due to the generous and ardent temper 
of the State, to declare, that removed as she is from the sea 
board, and few as are her sons, whose '^march is un the moun- 
tain wave, and home upon the deep,^' she felt, with all her 
soul, for the insults and the wrongs of our seamen. Through 
this page of our national history, checkered with insults and . 
their revenge, it is not permitted to the historian of Ken- 
tucky to wander. He has ahready been led in narrating the 
early annals of the Stato, to take a scope almost co-extensive 
with the western country. So connected and identified is the 
early story of our Commonwealth with the very rise and 
growth of the west; she has been, to so great a degree, the 
nursing mother, the focus of military and political movement 
among the younger sisters of this portion of the United States, 
thai this course was unavoidable. What early field of battle 
has not been dyed with the blood of her sonst what seclioa 
of the west has not been their honored grave! May these 
primitive and holy ties of consanguinity preserve their sacred 
influence upon the sympathy of the western people, when the 
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slonitf of political contention, and the disappointments incident to 
all society, shall threaten to alienate the western brotheiiiood 
fiom one another. If our eastern brethren shall, in a moment 
of delusion, set at nought the sacred obligations and duties 
of our f'union now and forever,^ may the western band pre- 
serve their loyalty, to win them back, and restore the holy 
alliance of American freemen. 

In the more advanced days of our history, the share of Ken- 
tucky, in the heat and the burden of the day, becomes less 
exclusive. Other sisters, and other descendants from the Ken- 
tucky stock, come in for their ample and honorable share in the 
toils and the trials of the times. The State of Ohio, now 
in the van of western strength and enterprise, and the territo- 
ries of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, performed their full parts 
in the subsequent drama of north-western a^irs. These are 
the fit tq)ics for their own future historians; and the author 
scorns ungenerously to forestall labors for which they will be 
80 much better fitted, by superior light and greater familiarity. 
Let then the historian of Indiana pourtray the course of events 
which, on that frontier, led to the Indian difficulties of 1811. 
Let him narrate the bloody battle of Tippecanoe, so destructive 
to the enemy, as well as to ourselves, in which her Barthjl- 
omew, her Decker, and her Parke distinguished themselves; 
and her Spencer, Warwick, McMahon and Berry, with While, 
of Illinois, died in her defence. 

But while a sense of historical duty points out this course, 
the author cannot pass m silence the grave of our Daviess and 
Owen, at that hard fought field. When has a more powerful 
gush of feeling hallowed the death of a patriot soldier, than con- 
secrated the memory of Joseph Hamilton Daviess. He was a 
man of the highest cast of intellect, the fit competitor of our Cice- 
ronian Clay; but it was not on ordinary occasions that the 
mettle of his character was heated. Let a suitable occasion, 
however, present itself for exciting his high powers; and be 
bearded George Nich(^as, \dien but a stripling, before the 
people of Mercer, in defence of the premdency of the elder 
Adams; and when a man, contested the palm with Henrr 
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Clay. Such, however, was the impression made upon the 
mind of an ardent admirer* of the latter gentleman^s exalted 
power, in the case of Innes vs. Marshall, a case involving 
the most intense pditical interest through this Commonwealth. 
The devotion of Daviess to the honor of his country was chival- 
rous in the highest degree: he would serve that country in 
despite of her mistaken &owns. He served her ,for herself, 
and not for the vulgar love of the loaves and fishes she might 
have at her disposal. 

Less eccentricity of manners, and more conciliation, would 
have, it is believed, enabled Colonel Daviess to have enriched his 
country by the practical fruits of his talents and his zeal. As 
it was, he lived and died under the political anathema of fedr 
eralism, in the unfortunate days of its mistaken and misguided 
proscription. He was elected but once from the county of Mer- 
cer to the legislature of the State, and ever afterward lived un- 
der the ban for his federalism, or rather his opposition to the 
character and policy of President Jefferson^s administration. 
He was the author of a book of '^Reflections Military and Politi- 
cal,^ of a most sententious and abstract character; rather fur- 
nishing topics and heads for discussion, than full portraits of 
sentiment. Its ardor of devoticm to the honor of his country, 
breathes almost audibly through its pages. 

Of Colonel Owen, the honest, the conscientious and most 
respectable McAfeef says, ''His character was that of a good 
citizen and a brave soldier^' — no little praise in a republic, and 
in a warlike State. To these departed spirits must be added. 
Colonel Geiger, and Colonel Samuel Wells, who headed a 
small company of the gallant young m^n in the neighborhood 
of Louisville, including Croghan, OTallon, Shipp, Chum, and 
Edwards; who, with Meade and Captain Funk, all fleshed their 
arms for wider, though not nobler fields, under the same gallant 
and skillful Harrison. 

Suffice it to say for our purpose, that the Indians experienced 
at the battle of Tippecanoe, fought at their own cabins, and at 
their own time, with about equal numbers, a heavier loss than 
« Captain J. Jooitt, of Woodford. f Now MinlHar to Ooloipbia. 
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is known to have ever been inflicted upon this subtle and fugi- 
tire enemy, in any night attack, in our history. At the battle 
of the Maumee, fought in the day-time, under Wayne, the loss 
of the Indians was loosely estimated by himself, at double his 
own, which would make sixty-six. At Tippecanoe, thirty-eight 
warriors * were, with all the punctilious care of Indians €6r 
their dead, found on the battle field, besides those who were 
either buried in the town, or hid by their friends, and those who 
must have died of their wounds, t The loss of our own men was 
fearful enough; it amounted to sixty-two, and the total of killed 
and wounded, one hundred and eighty-eight. Yet it is only at 
such an expense, that an enemy, who can choose his time and 
place so perfectly at will, as the Indians, can be made to feel 
the superiority of artificial discipline over their own rude 
and ferocious warfiure. The moral efiect of this battle has 
scarcely ever been attended to; yet it electrified the nation; it 
drew the line immediately, broad and deep between the true 
lovers of their country, who could but sympathize with her 
triumphs, and the cavillers, whose patriotism was swallowed up 
in faction. 

The author may not omit the resolution of the legislature 
of Kentucky, and the veteran Scott, on this battle. — ^^ De- 
cember, the month after the battle, the legislature of Kentucky, 
on the motion of J. H. Hawkins, Esq., went into mourning for 
the loss of Colonel Daviess, Owen, and others, who had &llen 
at Tippecanoe; and in the same session, while this battle was 
the subject of much discussion, the following resolution, moved 

» A Kkkapoo deputation to Governor Harrfson infbnned him, that the Indian kw, 
independent of the Potawatamies, was 57 killed and ten wounded. They likewise 
•cknowledged, with, however, doubtful sineerity, that <Hhe Indians never before sustafaied 
po eevere a de(M, since their acquaintance with the whites." Dawson's Life of General 
Hitrrisoa, p. SM.—The immediate evacuation of their town, which they believed to be 
consecrated from the destruction of the whites by the presence of the Prophet, confimw 
the genera] visor of the blow that they had feceived. The war chleft were opposed to 
the attack; their plan was to pretend an acquiescence in the demands of the Govwnor, 
to assassinate him, and then attack the army hi Its consequent conftlskm. Two Wfai- 
nebagoes had devoted themselves to this htdeoas patriotism. The prophet, mora for- 
tuui^y for us, prevailed upon them to make a night attack, under cirenmatances which 
eould scarcely have been more favorable to the eflfoct of our arms upon the enemy; 
HKWgh at so great on eirpense to our select corps. Governor Harrison had, however, 
determined not to return without the depredators, or hoatages for the due obaervanee of 
peace, had a battle not have taken place. 

tAn Indian foterpreter reported to General W. Clark, that he saw ao or 9S Kkkipoot 
lying badly wounded, fhMn the bock shot, the next Febniary. 
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by J. J. Crittenden, Esq., was adopted, with only two or three 
dissenting votes : — ^Reiohedy d&c. That in the late campaign 
against the Indians on the Wabash, Governor W. H. Harristm 
has, in the opinron of this legislature, behaved like a hero^ 
a patriot, and a general; and that for his cool, deliberate, 
skillful, and gallant conduct in the late battle of Tippecanoe, he 
well deserves the wannest thanks of the nation.^* 

^The veteran soldier. Governor Charles Scott, approved 
this resolution, which at once gave tone to the popularity of 
Harrison, effectually turning the tide in his favor, and reducing 
the clamor of his enemies to private murmurs.'* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Second term of Oovenior Bbetbjr-^Petitlon of Daniel Boon— War with Great BritalO'- 
Fint detachment of Kentaclcy vohmteen — Surrender of Detroit — Kentucky Brevtt 
to General Harrison— Indian kiege of fint Wayne— Descripfion of fort Wayne— Ebc- 
pedition against the Indian towns— General Winchester appointed to command the 
North Western army— Natore of the country and the plan of the campaign— Expedi- 
tion of General Hopkins— Expedition of Colonel Russell. 

The term of service of the gallant and venerable Scott, 
now grew to a close; and the patriots of Kentucky turned 
theii eyes with one accord, upon their first Governor, one of 
the heroes of King's Mountain, the brave and energetic 
Shelby. When solicited to become a candidate for this high 
office, he consented on the condition, so honorable to his love 
of country, not of indulgences suited to his advanced years and 
ancient services, but ^provided the United States are involved 
in war." 

No ordinary language can do justice to a patriotism which 
rests its consent to serve one's country, not on conditions of 
ease and enjoyment; but those of painful responsibility and 
arduous difficulty, when declining years might well in ordinary 

4rCk)lonel Daviess did not expect an attack, as represented by M'Afee, in general so weD 
informed; for he **wa8 out of humor on the night before the battle, because there was 
no prospect of a fight. He even made this just reflection, that the Indians would a^ree 
to "Harrison's terms, and would, as soon as the army was withdrawn, commence their 
depredations again.** The Governor would not, however, have returned, it has been 
mentioned, without the depredators being given up, or hostages for them. 
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men, luiTe demanded repose. Isaac Shelby was triumphantly 
elected fi>r the second tune^ Goremov of KentQcky, in Au- 
gust, 1812: he chose Martin D. Hardin Secretary of State. 
This gentleman was the son of Col. John Hardin, of tried mili- 
tary eiBcellence, and who had been peridiously killed on a mis- 
sion to the Indians. 

During the session of the legislature of this year, a peti- 
tion was presented to them, from die old pioneer of the west, 
Daniel Boone. It stated that, ^unacquainted with the niceties 
of law, he did not intend to locate land for others; but to take 
up a reasonable' portion of those which were good, for the use 
of himself and his posterity. 

«To this end, he, with much struggling, after the country 
became some little settled, laid out the chief of his little 
property, to procure land warrants, and having raised about 
twenty thousand dollars, in paper money, with which he 
intended to purchase them: on his way from this country to 
Richmond, he was robbed of the whole, and led destitute of 
the means of procuring more. The few lands he afterwards 
was enabled to locate, were, through his ignorance, generally 
swallpwed up and lost by better claims.'' 

Under these circumstances, about 1794, Boone migrated *^to 
die Spanish province of Upper Louisiana, under an assurance 
from the Governor, who resided at St. Louis, that ample por^ 
tions of land shoOld be given to him and his &mily.'' <^en 
thousand acres of choice land were mariced out, and given to 
him for his own use, on the Missouri; though the title was not 
completed, because that could only be done at New Orleans, 
as he was Syndic, or chief of the district of St. Charles, and 
hcHdored by the kindness of his superior; his actual residence 
on the land given him, which was a usual condition of a Span- 
ish grant, was dispensed with, in consequence of his puMic 
trust requiring his residence elsewhere.'' ^'When your ftiemo- 
rialist came to lay his claim before the commissioners of land 
claims in that territory appointed by Ck>ngres8, they were com- 
pelled, from the strict injunctions by which they were governed, 
to reject it, for want <^ cultivation and settlement. Thus your 
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moBiorialiBt was left once more, at about the ago c^ eigbtyy to 
be a wanderer in tbe world.^^ 

^Having no spot he can call his own^ whereon to lay his 
bones; your memorialist has laid his case before Congress.^ 
He therefore prayed the legislature to support his applicatioa 
to Congress by their aid and influence. 

This memorial was committed to Messrs. Y. Ewing, Hopr 
kinsy Caldwell, Southgate, Bullock and Walker. The report 
submitted to the House and adopted by all the branches of the 
government of Kentucky, is too honorable to its sensibility, 
and too grateful to the moral feelings of every generous bosom, 
to be be omitted. It is as follows : 

^The legislature of Kentucky, taking into view the many 
eminent services rendered by Colonel Daniel Boone, in ezpkir* 
ing and settling the western country; from which great advaft* 
tages have resulted, not only to this State, but to his country in 
general; and that from circumstances over which he had no 
control — ^he is now reduced to poverty, not having, so &r as 
i^ppears, an acre of land out of the vast territory, he hi^ been 
a great instrument in peopling. Believing also, that it is 60 
unjust as it is impolitic, that useful enterprise and eminent serr 
vices, should go unrewarded by a government, wherein merit 
confers the only distuiction; and having sufficient reason to 
believe, that a grant of ten thousand acres of land, which he 
claims in Upper Louisiana, would have been confirmed to 
him by the Spanish government, had not the said territory 
passed by cession into the hands of the general government, 
Therefore 

^ Resolved^ By the general assembly of the Commonwealth of 

Kentucky, That our senators and representatives in Congress^ 

be requested, to make use of their exertions to procure a ^rant 

of land in the said territory, to said Boone, either to the said 

ten thousand acres, to which he appears to have an equitable 

claim, from the grounds set forth to this legislature, by way of 

confirmation, or to such other quantity, and in such place as 

shall be deemed most advisable, by way of donation. 

^Jiesohed^ That copies of these resolutions be transmitted 
2F» 
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ky the Ctovernor, to ouriMiiitort and representatives in Coq- 
greasy together with copies of the memcnrial of said Boone, to 
this legiriature for their fiirtfier information.^ 

This interposition, so eminently due from the gra^tude of 
Kentucky, was attended widi the success its unparalled merits 
demanded. Congress, by an act of February 10th, 1814, fiil- 
fflled the gratitude of the western country, if not of the whole 
repuMic, to the simple, guileless spirit, united to keen sagacity 
and generous bravery, who had been one of the first explorers, 
mod among the principal defenders of the infant fortunes cf 
Kentucky, by granting Boone a thousand arpens of land* — ^. 

The Indian difficulties on the Indiana frontier, which pro- 
dnoed the battle <^ Tippecanoe, just alluded to, were the pre- 
hide to the hostilities which were declared by the United 
States against Great Britain, on the 12th of June, 1812. 

The Indians, as had ever been their practice in the wars be- 
tween the European nations in their neighborhood, engaged as 
parties; and generally in favor of the British. 

Several considerations might naturally produce this result ; 
The British, as the weaker power, numerically, cm this conti- 
nent, and greatly more lavish in bounties to the Indians dian 
the Americans, possessed a stronger hold upon their afiections. 
The superior growdi of the American settlements, and the ^ong 

♦Land liaww UiiH«d Statet-648. 

t It is lamentable to relate, that Boone was oblited to surrender this late grant ftons 
ttMboDiity of Ms coontry, to reimbane a Kentuckkn who had purchased land of Mm. 
This had been lost in the mazes of Virginia land law, and the loss fell upon Booqe as the 
ftairantw of the title. 

It may be added, Boone declared, that all his lands In Kentucky had **proved an li^niy 
to him, rather than a benefit, owing to the uncertain^^ of his locations,*^ according to the 
rules of law. He abandoned Kentucky in despair of ever enjoying any land there, and 
declared, on the west side of the Mississippi, he would never recross it." 

This early hunter was a plain gentlemanly man, of good memory, mild and equable; 
nor did he poHess any of the slovenly habits of the back-woods character. He was 
Indifrerent in money matters, and left all his land papers in the bands of Colonel J. 
TIayd', on whose death he never enquired into them again. The love of the chase was 
*<hts ruling passion strong in death;" he adhered to it, oil he was too weak to enco«uter 
its pnvattons and hardships; when his friends had to resort to stratagems, to prevent an 
Indulgence too dangerous for his advanced age and increased debility. He lived and 
died with a &vorite chOd, passhig his time among all his children who lived near hin, 
in the State of Missouri.^ Boone, though an intrepid and sagacious pioneer, never was a 
leading chief in the conquest and setUeroent of Kentucky. This b a popular mistake. 
George Rosers Clark was the great chief, by seneral consent, and after him, Floyd; John, 
Levi, and Kobert Todd; B. Losan; Hardin; Christian and Whitley, were the mitllary 
leaders. Colonel Christian had scarcely connected himself with Kentucky, when bs waa 
killed by .the Indians: be had distinguished himself agahist the Indians on tbo 1 

. I Letter from Judge David Todd, of Mlaeouri, to ^ author. 
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and recent hostilities waged wiUi oar people, necessarily made 
us obnoxious to their fears and to their hate. 

Through the operation of these causes, shortly afler the 
connnencement of the war with Great Britain, the Indians, 
from the lakes to the Mksissippi, spread their devastaticms 
along the whole north-western frcmtier of die United States. 

Kentucky was herself beyond their reach ; she was covered by 
the panoply of her own children, who had emigrated to the new 
States on the north-west of the Ohio riter. Her feelings, how- 
ever, were as keenly alive to the sufierings of the frontier peo- 
ple, as when her own soil had been the theatre of the bar- 
barous hostilities waged by the savages of North America. 

The first efforts required of Kentucky in this second Britirii 
war were, to detach fifteen hundred men from her quota of five 
thousand five hundred in the call of one hundred thousand 
from the confederacy. These, consisting of volunteers under 
Colonels John M. Scott, William Lewis, and John Allen; and 
with a regiment of regulars commanded by Samuel Wells, 
(the ancient friend of Colonel Floyd, in his defeat,) rendez- 
voused at Georgetown, on the 15th of August, 1812. Brigadier 
General John Payne toc^ command of the brigade. The over- 
flowing ardor of the people of Kentucky, swelled* this body 
of troops to two thousand men, a regiment beyond the number 
required. They were composed of the very elite of our popu- 
lation, embracing several of the brightest ornaments of pro- 
fessional men, as well as v the fidrest promise among the 
young; the very flower of life, and of Kentucky. The troops 
proceeded to Newport, burning to avenge the wrongs of their 
country; and ambitiously anticipatmg a junction with General 
Hull, who was supposed to be at Maiden or Detroit. Bitter 
indeed was their disappointment, and distressing their mortifi- 
cation, when on reaching the Ohio river, they learned the das- 
tardly and disgraceful surrender of Detroit, and the Michigan 
Territory, by General Hull, to die British oflicer. General 
Brock. 

With this surrender was coupled that of three fine Ohio 
regiments, under Colonels Findlay, McArthur, and Cass; who 
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hare siiice riiea so lyg^ and dfeerredly, in th^ honors of their 
country. 

These regiments contained the same chdce spirits of the 
solid and gallant people of CHiio, that had so eagerly rudied ta 
the standard of their country in Kentucky. The loss €i this 
fine corps of men crippled the military resources of the State^ 
most materially, frontier as she was, in subsequent requisitions 
of the service. 

The shock to the whole western country was electric indeed,, 
the anticipation of Indian devastation was equalled by the 
mournful results. The western country put on its armor, the 
land bristled with the weapons of war, and military ardor 
anuiiated all classes g( people. The residue of the Ken- 
tucky quota was ordered into service, to be placed under 
General Harrison, who had command of all the troq[>s in 
the Indiana and Illinois territories; and who now meditated 
a campaign against the Indians on the Illinois river. 

This officer, a pupil of the energetic Wayne in ^92, had 
distinguished himself gallantly and efficiently in the hard 
fought battle of Tippecanoe; he visited Frankfort, by desire 
of Governor Scott,* to make arrangements for the march 
of the Kentucky detachment. Letters were now received 
at the above mentioned place, a? well as at Cincinnati, fi*om 
the officers on duty under General Hull, expressive of their 
lo89 of confidence in their commander; and conveying '^'their 
apprehension of some fatal disaster from his miserable ar- 
rangements, and apparent imbecility and cowardice.^ These 
communications likewise conveyed the ardent wishes of the 
writers, that General Harrison should have the c<»nmand; and 
it was equally the desire of the detachment marching to 
Detroit. Still there were considerable obstacles ta regarding 
these recommendations; so strong in favor of anofficer^who 
was to be placed over volunteers, at the evening of a war 
which was so popular in the west. Governor Harrison was 
not a citizen of Kentucky, much less an officer in her militia,. 
The crisis, however, demanded energy; and Governor Scott^ 

«irAtBe,p.l€7. ORWWn'iUfeorg«rriion,27». 
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though he had bat two days of Im gubernatorial term remain- 
ing, had been the veteran of too many fields, not to exert ^very 
resource required by the emergency. 

In this embarrassment, he called upon his venerable fellow 
warrior and successor, Governor Shelby; his predecessor, 
Governor Qreenup; Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; Judge Todd, of Ihe Sc^^^reme court of the 
United States; Hon. R. M. Johnson, and General Samuel Hop- 
kins, with several other distinguished citizens, fbr their advice 
in this delicate exercise of authority. ^It was unanimoualy 
resolved to recommend to Governor Scott to .give Hanrison a* 
brevet commission of Major General in the nulitia of Kentucky^ 
and aiidiorize him to take eommaad-of the detachment now* 
marching to Detroit^ 

The recommendation was complied with; and General Har- 
rison was appointed* to this important command, which he 
immediately assumed, to the most enthusiastic ddigfat of fte 
troops. In addition to this body of men, on the 26th*of August, 
a corps of mounted men were called fbr^ to maroh without 
delay. The Colonels Johnson, both Bicbard M; (since gnnm- 
old in long, faithful, and honoraUe services to Kentucky and the 
United States,) and his elder brother, James, wiA Captain John 
Amdd, a veteran of ^, in a few days, raised oveisOowing 
companies of mounted riflemen; and joined the main army. 

To provide for the defence of Lilians, a large corps of 
mounted men, under the command of General Hopkins,t o£ tibe 
revolutionary arni^. Was ordered to '^repair immediately to Vin- 
cennes.^^ 

At this time Kentucky had the proud number of more than 
^^ven thousaiid of her citizens in the field ;"t a fact evincing 
the military ardor of her people, more than vdumes of narra- 
tion. She was, in fact, a State in arms. It was amidst this 
bright fire of military spirit in the western country, itself so 
detached from the observation and the orders of the /o^enerai 

* See Governor ScottHi order, in Aiq)endix. 

fThig officer had been designated to command the whole detachment iabi9i|uentl]r 
placed under General Harrison. 
tM'Afee,lll. 
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goverament; that Governor Shelby, who had now succeeded 
Govemor Scott, urged on the war department the revival of a 
local board of war. This measure, it will be recollected, had 
been authorized under the administration of General Washing- 
ton. Governor Shelby^ idea was,* ^pointing a board of 
respectable characters, resident in the western country, respon- 
sive to the** President, ^'in any way it shall be his pleasure to 
direct, with power to call into service, under the laws of Con- 
grew, the militia which may be required;^ ^to direct their 
operations either of offence or defence; to require from the 
department of war, all the munitions of war necessary for the 
supply of the troops, uid all necessary equipments; to have 
control OTwr the subordinate agents of the war department 
witiiin the district assigned them; and to make it the duty of 
Iheboaid to repml to the department of war, from time to time, 
Ike measures by ^m adopted.^ This prq>osition does not 
aeem to have been relished in the cabinet of President Madi- 
son; diough it was not directly repelled. Ilie Secretary at 
War adroitly remarkedf upon it, in his reply to the Govemor, 
^Umi whetlMr^ such a board <<could be clothed with the powers 
ai^lgested, is a question requiring consideraticm.^ He added, 
that ^ has been determined to vest the command of all the 
ftrces on the western and northwestern frontier in an officer, 
whose military diameter and knowledge of the country appear 
to be combined with the public confidence. General Harrison 
has accordin^y been appointed to the chief command, with 
authority to employ officers, and to draw from the public, and 
every other practicable source, all the means of effecting the 
ol]ject of Us command:^ an extent of c<»nmand and of discre- 
tion, which implied the most unreserved confidence of the 
administration in the skill and the zeal of General Harrison. 
It was most richly merited, and gallantly repaid; by tiliis com- 
mand die General was replaced on a theatre which he had 
occupied twenty years before. 
Oii the 3d of September, the troops arrived at Piqua; a town 

* Letter to Secretary Euitis, September 5th, 1812. 

t Letter of Secretary EuitiB to 0<nreriior Slien^, of the 17th Septemlm, 181S. 
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eighty miles from Cinciiinati, and only three miles from the 
extreme frontier. It is situated on the bank of the Great 
Miami, and had formerly constituted an object; now it was 
only a stage in the military operations of Kentucky. Here 
General Harrison, leamijig that Fort Wayne, was invested by 
the Indians; detached ^^Colonel Allen^s regiment, with two 
companies from Lewis' and one from Scott's regiment, with 
instructions to make forced marches for its rplief A body 
of seven hundred mounted men, under command of Colonel 
Adams, of the Ohio militia, afler their late exhaustion by the 
imbecility of Hull, advanced as far as the St. Mary's, with the 
same view. It embraced the first and most respectable charac- 
ters of the State and of Cincinnati: the fervor which animated 
Kentucky had its full counterpart in the feelings of the next 
eldest sister of the western family. ^'Such, indeed, was the 
ardor of the citizens to serve in this way, that every road to 
the frontiers was crowded with unsolicited volunteers." ^*0n 
the evening of the 4th, General Harrison received further 
intelligence, that a British and Indian force had left Maiden on 
the 18th of August, to join the Indians already" engaged in the 
siege of Fort Wayne. 

On the 6th, after receiving a supply of Jlints, which had 
been utterly wanting, the troops made forced marches till, on 
the 8th, they overtook Colonel Allen^s regiment at the St. 
Mary'a. At this point he had halted, by orders from the 
Genera], to build blockhouses for the security of provisions and 
the protection of the sick." Fr<»n this time, the troops, 
including the corps of mounted volunteers, now Hwo thousand 
two hundred strong," were placed on half rations. 

While H Piqua, a Shawnee half bkx)d by the name of Logan, 
(a former captive to General Logan, of Kentucky,) at the desire 
of the Indian agent, penetrated through the Indian force to 
Fort Wmyne. He brought intelligence of the actual siege, and 
Ihat the British reinforcement had not passed up the Maumee. 
Hie Indians had not been inattentive to ascertaining the 
movements of our troops: their scouts from Fort Wayne had 
not been able (o get round our camp before daybreak. They 
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rrtumed to tkeir fellow warriors with the exclamation, thiit 
^^Kentuc was eomiiig, as ' numerous as the trees T' The army 
DOW advanced at a slow rate; ^^scouts were placed firom half a 
mile to a mile in front, and also beycmd the right and lei^ 
flanks.^ By the 11th instant, the fort was approached by our 
troops within twenty miles; and when the army had halted, the 
whole encampment was immediately ^fortified with a breast- 
work of logs, and the brush cleared away for thirty paces on 
the outside.^ During the night, the alarms of Indians attempt- 
ing to approach and examine the camp'' were frequent 

£arly the next morning, the troops were in motion, fully 
expecting to meet the Indians at a remarkable swamp, five 
miles on this side of Fort Wayne. As the army approached 
tiiis critical passage, the horsemen under Adams and Johnson 
(the latter of whom had been elected Major) were ordered to 
march round it on the right and lefl; while the main army 
passed over. At this passage, the swamp was cmly one 
hundred yards wide; although generally it was three times 
this distance in breadth, and about one mile in length. Our 
troops passed without the least sign of an Indian, until they 
got through; where they found the marks of a recent Indian 
encampment. A single Indian was the only vestige of the 
late besieging army; most of whom had fled the previous even- 
ing, and some only a few minutes before the appearance of 
the army. Could confidence in their own military arts be 
exhibited more undauntedly, than by these facts? About two 
hours before sunset, the troops arrived at the fort, to the great 
relief of its harrassed garrison. 

This spot, so remarkable in the history of the western 
country, richly deserves a brief description. It is delightfiiUy 
situated below the junction of the St. Mary's and the St. 
Joseph's, on the south side. It was known to the French, as 
Ome*, and was the principal town of the Miamis, for more 
Unn a century; it had been the principal rendezvous for the 
Indians ti the lakes, and of the Wabash and the Illinois. Tbe 

* Aeorrapt orUiOjKraphy u^ An, or Aux Miiinii; 
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French traders had frequented it before 1765. The conve- 
niences of navigation from tfaiscpoint, had no doubt, principally 
cx>ntributed to make it a resort to such extent. <<The Miami,^' 
or Maumee, to distinguish it from the Miami rivers of the 
Ohio, '<is navigable for boc^s ftom this place to the lake, and 
the portage to the nearest navigable branch of the Wabash, is 
but seven or eight miles, through a level, marshy prairie, from 
which the water runs both to the Wabash and St. Mary's." 

The next day after the arrival of the army, it was deter- 
mined to divide it into two corps; and to proceed ^in quest 
of the Indians and their towns. The first division was com- 
posed of the regiments of Lewis and Allen, and Captain Gar- 
rard's troop of horse, under General Payne, and accompanied 
by General Harrison."* The second was placed under Colonel 
Wells, with a battalion of his own regiment, under Major 
Davenport; Scott's regiment, the mounted battalion, under 
J(toson, and the mounted men from Ohio under Adams, com- 
posed the second detachment." The principal intention of 
these expeditions was, to destroy the provisions of the Indiansr, 
^Sso that they could not find the means of subsistence." ^Hie 
party under General Payne having traversed a fine region of 
country, arrived on the 15th at the village in the forks," 
which had been abandoned by the Indians. They encamped 
in the town, and cut up the com and other vegetables in the 
fields." 

Merciless as these hostilities seem, ^at other blows could be 
stsuck against an enemy, so Parthiui in its movements, and yet 
so ferocious in its warfare? Still they must have materidly ex- 
lu^perated the minds of the Indians, and whetted their appetite 
for neyf and fiercer outrages upon the whites. It is the melan- 
choly character of retiJiation, to know no termination to its 
horrors; and to increase its dreadful fury, by every additi<mal 
gratification. Other towns shared the same fate^ without our 
having lost a man, or having seen a living Indian. 

^^The tomb of a chief, bdh of logs and daubed with olaji 
was fouadin^me of these villages. He was laid on his blaii- 

*MeAfte,1S7 
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ket, with his gun and his pipe by his side, a small tin pan Ga 
his breast^ containing a wooden spocm and a number of ear 
lings and broaches — all deemed necessary, no doubt, on his 
journey to the other world.^^ 

The party under Cdcmel Wells had to march about sixty 
miles to the town against which they were sent On the 16tli, 
having crossed the Elkhart, (a branch of the St. Joseph^s, c^ 
Lake Michigan,) above the village, ^the tnops surrounded the 
town, but to their deep mortification, found it abandoned, with 
abundance of provisions in it. <<This village was called Fire 
Medals, from a chief of that name, who made it his residence, i 
On a pole before the door of that chiefs calnn, a red flag was ] 
hung, with a broom tied above it; and on another pole at the 
tomb of an old woman, a white flag was flying. The body of 
the old woman was placed upright, with her face to the east, and 
a basket beside her containing trinkets; such as owl and hawk 
bills, claws, and a variety of bones, and bunches of roots tied 
together; all of which indicated that she had been revered as a 
sorceress, and probably as a doctress.^' In proof of the intdli- 
gence which the enemy procured, it must be mentioned^ that a 
Cincinnati newspaper, containing an account of General I^- 
rison^s army, was found in one of the Indian huts. The vil- 
lage, with seventy acres of com, was all destroyed. The 
troops returned to the fort by the 18lh, ^'a few houHrs after the * 
party under Gen. Payne.'' 

By the 17th, Colcmel Simrall, at the head of a regiment of 
three hundred and twenty dragoons, armed with mudcets, and 
a company of mounted . riflemen, under Colonel Farrow, of 
Montgomery county, Kentucky, arrived at Fort Wayne. This 
reinforcement was immediately despatched against the town 
of Little Turtle^ about twenty miles to the north-west, with 
orders to destroy it all except the buildings erected by the 
United States, for the chief <^ that name. This chief had 
shown a friendship for the Americans afler the treaty of Green-- 
villct, jn 1795; whjich had contributed greatly to the preservatioii 
of {^ace. The orders of Colonel Simrall were executed ^with 
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fNTomptness and despatch, and on the 19th he returned in the 
evening to the f<»rt.^' 

Brigadier General Winchester, of the United States Ar^ 
my, now arrived to take command of the troops, hy orders 
from the department of war,** then uninformed of the sub- 
render of Hull, cnr the appmntment of General Harrison. 
This collision in command^ had a most unhappy e&ect upon 
the troops; for the character of militia above all others, re- 
quires their £eelii^s and afiections to be consulted in ^ 
appointment of their officers, in order to conunand their full 
exertions. It took all the influence of General Harrison and 
the field officers, to reconcile the men to this change in 
their commander. This may well be conceived from the 
following honorable testimony by General M^Afee,t himself 
an actor in these busy scenes. ^He was afibble and cour- 
teous in his manniBrs, and indefatigable in his attention to 
every branch of business. His i^ldiers seemed to anticipate 
the wishes of their General. It was only necessary to be 
known, that he wished something done, and all were anx- 
ious to risk their lives in its accomplishment. His men would 
have fought better and suffered more with him, than with 
any other general in America.^ 

On the 19th the, command of the troops was transferred 
by a general order of Harrison, to Winchester; at the same 
time, any troops deemed necessary to the plans of his suc- 
cessor, were magnanimously offered by the f<Hrmer dlicer. 
He now returned '^to take command of the troops collect- 
ing in the rear, and to prepare for a mounted expedition 
against Detroit He intended to make a coup de main| on 
that place, with a mounted fcnrce, which should march by 
an unfrequented route from Fort Wayne, up the St. Joseph's 
to the head waters of the river Raisin.^' The troops with 
which this expedition was intended to be made, <<were the 
three regiments from Kentucky, under Barbee, Poague and 
Jennings, with three companies of mounted riflemen from 
the same State, under captains Roper, Bacon and Clarke, 

' . * Dawson, 291. f M*A&e, 13L % A sudden and rapid attack on an enemy. 
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■ad a corps <^ mounted men £rom Obao, The latter 1^0 
oonunanded by Col<mei Finley, <^ the oeYolutionary 8er- 
vke. 

This aiejrt moYenienfc wa% however, modified by a eem- 
municiidoa firom the war department, on the 24th of 8ep- 
timber, appointing General Ibrrison, ^to the conmiand of 
the wnlh-westem aimy,^^ which was promised to be ^- 
led up to the number of ten thousand 'men. 'Hiis des- 
piltch contained this mere pregnant instraetion, that, <^bv- 
ing provided for the protection of the western frontier, yon 
will retake Detroit, and with a view to the conquest of 
Vppcr Canada, you will penetrate that country as far as 
the foroe under your command will, in your ji^iAent 
justify .'^ This strain of unqualified and high expectation on 
the part of the administration, was corroborated by another 
desj^h of the 23d inst., to the following purport: ^You 
are already ^prized <^ the solicitude of the government, 
that every thing iJmt can be done, shall be done, towards 
neeovmsg ^ ground lost, and extending successful opeta- 
tions in Canada.'^ Still most honoraMe discretion was left 
to die superior information and judgment of the Oeneral on 
the spot; and the contractor, commiesary, and quartermaster's 
deputments were placed under his orders. The extent of 
tins command, and die difficulties attendant upon it, merit 
pardeular attention, in order to aj^reciate its discbarge. 
The territory itself extended from the western frontier of 
Pennsylvania^ to the territory of Missouri inclusive,' the popu- 
lation was sparse and scattered, the principal enemy, that 
was to be attacked, was separated by a swampy wilderness 
of two hundred miles in extent, almost impassably deep in 
a wet season; the coun^ generally the seat of the fierce and 
wily savages of the north-west. The troops to be employed 
against these antagonists, though of vigorous and manly bra- 
very, were undiciplined, and most ill provided for a win- 
ter campaign in this high northern latitude. Such is a faint 
sketch of the obstacles to success, in executing the high 
military trust, now confided with so much patriotic hope, 
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to our young western General. The plan adopted to meet 
the duties incumbent upon him was, to collect the troops 
at four points, Wooster, Urbanna, Fort Defiance and St. 
Mary^s. From these points the object of omcentration for 
his troops, was the rapids of the Maumee. The forced ex- 
pedition at first adopted against Detroit, was now abandoned; 
because the infantry could not be in readiness to secure, 
and retain the acquisition, should it be made. 

The base line of the new campaign, was, one drawn fVom 
Upper Sandusky along the southerly side of the swampy dis- 
trict, to St. Mary's, at the head of the river of the same 
name. These two places, with Fort IVT Arthur between them, 
were intended as the depots for provisions, artillery and mili- 
tary stores. The troops at Defiance, in the fork of the 
Au Glaize and the Maumee, were intended to act as a 
corps of observation; and when the artillery should be brought 
to Upper Sandusky, then they were to advance to the Rapids. 
At Lower Sandusky, a corps of observation was also Sta- 
tioned, which, with that at Defiance, would form the ex- 
tremeties of a new military base, when the army shouW 
have reached the advanced position mentioned on the Maumee. 
These arrangements covered the frontiers by the difiercfnt 
c<nrps, and kept the troops within the bounds of the ordi- 
nary contractors; while the quarter-masters were accuitiu- 
lating provisions farther in advance, and procuring meansi 
of transportation across the difficult district of country, so 
well termed the black swamp. 

General Winchester was left at Fort Wayne, in the c6ifn- 
mand of the troops surrendered to him by General Harrison. 
The latter officer had proceeded to St. Mary's, where about 
three thousand men were collected, for the purpose of the 
oxpedition against Detroit ahready alluded to. This expe- 
<iiiion, it will be recollected, had been abandoned by the com- 
manding General, for reasons which have been already as- 
signed. Whilst in .this position, information* was receiv- 
ed by Quarter-master Thomas D. Carneal, that a large 

* Dawson, 30fi. 
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ftrce of British and Indians^ with artillery, was passing up 
the left bank of the Maumee, towards Fort Wayne. General 
Harrison immediately determined by a rapid march upon the 
confluence of the Au Glaize with the Maumee, to try and inter- 
cept the return of this detachment, knowing it would be met in 
front by the corps of Winchester. The force under the im- 
mediate command <^ the General at this time, consisted of 
some troops of cavabry from Ohio and Kentucky; the mounted 
cwrpsof Finley''* <^ the former State, and of R. M. Johnson, 
belonging to the latter; together with the infantry regiments 
of Poague, Barber, and Jennings. The latter officer with 
his regiment, had previously been detached to erect an inter- 
mediate post between St. Mary's and the confluence of the 
Au Glaize, called Fort Jennings. 

On the 30th of September, General Harrison set out on the 
proposed expedition; apprehensive that the infantry would too 
much retard his progress, after the first day's march, the 
two regiments were ordered to return; and the General, at 
the head of the cavalry, continued his march. No weather, 
or condition of a country could be more trying to the feelings 
and the sulx^xlination of irregular troops, than during tWs 
fiirced expedition of General Harrison. The rajn feU in tor- 
rents; the flat beech woods were covered with water; and 
they were so swampy that the horses sank half leg deep at 
every step. On the close of the second day's march, the 
troops encamped in a bottom of the Au Glaize. 

**A description of the bivouac of this night will serve for 
that of many similar ones which were passed by the Gen- 
eral and hb troops during this campaign, with the excep- 
tion of the increase of suffering from the severe cold of 
winter. The troops being on a forced march, were not 
suffered to encanq>, as long as there was light enough to 
march: they were formed as well as possible in an order 
of encampment, and guards placed out. The ground of the 
encampment here spoken of, was on the side of the Au- 

I^^^Jjgd Mddiitin«uishedinfimti7 officer of Lee'l legionary corps In the Amertcaa 
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Glaize river, in a flat beech bottom, which was nearly cov* 
ered by the water from the rain which fell in torrents during 
the whole night. The troops were without axes, and their 
tomahawks could effect nothing with the large green beech 
trees. Happy were they who could find a dry log in which 
a fire could be kindled; those who had not this good fortune 
were obliged to content themselves with passing the night 
sitting on their saddles at the roots of the trees, against 
which they leaned and procured a little sleep. Being sepa- 
rated from the baggage, there were few who had any thing 
to eat, or .spirits to drink. In a situation of this kind, men 
are peevish and ill-natured, in the venting of which a thou- 
sand circumstances continually occur. To prevent ebullitions 
of this kind, and to produce more pleasant feelings, the Gen- 
eral, seated round a small fire, with his staflf, wrapped in 
his cloak, and taking the rain as it fell, directed one <^ his 
officers to sing an Irish glee: the humor of this song, and 
the determination which seemed to exist at head quarterM 
to put circumstances at defiance, soon produced cheerfiilness 
and good humor throughout the camp. The General was 
afterwards joined by a Kentucky officer, who sung a glee 
beginning with 

''Now's the time for mirth and ^ee, 
Siug^ and laugh, and dance with me." 

<(This became the favorite air, and in all situations of difli- 
culty, whether suffering the peltings of the storm, or traversing 
the swamps up to the knees in mud and ice, it was resoun- 
ded in full chorus : the singular contrast between the words 
of their song and their actual situation, affording cause of mer- 
riment, and a fruitful source of whimsical remark.^ 

The clouds which had overhung the countenances of the 
men were soon dispersed, and cheerfulness, if not content, 
was restored to the camp. 

By day-break of the next mommg, the march was resumed; 
the troops being required to be in readiness to mount by 
reveillee. In the course of the next day, the General was met 
by an officer from General Winchester, who informed him of 
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the latter officer^ arrival at Fort Defiance, and that the united 
body of Britiah and Indians had retired down the Maumee. 
He then proaecuted his march, ¥rith a small escort, to Win- 
chester's camp, leaving his detachment to come up more at 
their leisure. He arrived late at night. 

At this poet, a revolt in Colonel Allen^s regiment took place, 
which, for its honorable tennination, as well as from motives 
of historical fidelity, requires to be mentioned. It has been but 
obscurely alluded to by General McAfee and Mr. Dawson. 

Soon after General Harrison^s arrival at camp, and after he 
had retired to enjoy some little repose, so welcome to any one, 
who had been exposed on the preceding comfortless aind forced 
expediticm; he found himself suddenly awakened by Colonel 
Allen, and Majw M. D. Hardin. These officers were the 
bearers of the mortifying news, that Allen^s regiment, ex- 
hausted by the hard &re c^ the campaign, and disappointed in 
ifae expectation of an immediate engagement with the enemy, 
had, in defiance of their duty to their country, and all the 
earnest impassioned remonstrances of their officers, determined 
to return home. These officers assured Groneral Harrison that 
^y could do nothing with their men; that their representa- 
tions were answered by insults alone. They begged the Gen* 
oral to rise and interf^e, as the only officer who had any pros- 
pect of bringing the mutineers back to their duty* He re- 
iiised to interfere at that time; but assured the gentlemen that 
he would attend to die serious oliject of their request, in his 
^wn way and at his own time. The officers retired; in the 
mean time General Harrison sent one of his aids to direct 
General Windtester to order the alarm, or point of war, to 
be beat on the ensuing morning, instead of the reveillee. This 
adroit expedient brought all the troops to their arms, the first 
dung in the morning. It diverted the spirits of the discontent- 
ed troops into a new channel of feeling; and prepared them 
for the subsequent events. 

On the parading of the troops at their posts. General Win- 
t^ester was ordered to form them into a hollow square. Gen- 
eral Harrison now appeared ^pon parade, much to the surprise 
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of the troopi^ who, fifom his late anini in camp, were unap«> 
prized, of his presence. If the judclen and unexpected aarrival 
of their &vorite commander hadse vistble an eifect upon the 
men, his immediate address to them Ally, pves^red &e im- 
prrasion. He began by lanwi^ng that there were^as he was 
informod, oonsideraUe disoonteats in one of the Kentucky 
regiments: this, alAough a. source of mortification to himself, 
on their account, was haf^ly of little conseiyiwnce to the gov* 
ernment. Hje had more, troops than lie knew well what io do 
with at the present sta^ of the campaign; he was expectiiig 
daily the arrival of the Pennsylvania and Viligima c^uotas* It is 
fortunate, said this officer, with the ready oratory for which his 
native Virginia is so. filmed, that be had feund out ibis diasatis* 
faction before the campaign Was farther advaacedy When the 
discovery might have, been mischievous to ibe pid}lie -kiterestil^ 
as well as disgraceful to the parties concerned* Now, ri^ fii^ 
as the government wa«i interested, the diiseont^nted trodps^ whe* 
had come into the woods with the expectation of finding all the 
luxuries of home and of peace, had full liberty to retunt. . He 
would-be continued, order facililaes to be fumished f4r their 
immediate aoooqimpdatioii* But he Could not refrain freni ex* 
pressii^ Uie notification he anticipated for. the redeptibn they 
would meet from the old and the young, who had greeted them 
on their march to the scene of war, as their gaUant Jmighb6ffs« 

What must be their feelings, sa^ the General^ to )9ee those 
whom they h,ad hailed as their generous defenders, ndw return^ 
ing without striking a blow, and before: their tenn of pli^^ited 
service had expired? But if diis would bSe die staitie of pvitio 
sentiment in Ohio, whiat would it be in Kentdcky? If their 
fiiithers did not drive tiieir degenerate sons back to the fi^ld 
of battle to recover their wounded honor; iheir mothera and 
sisters would hiss them ftom their presence* If, hoWever, the 
discontented men were disposed to put up with all the taunts and 
disdain, which awaited them^ wherever they went, th^y were, 
General Harrison again assured (hem, at full liberty to go bade. 

The influence of this animated address was instantaneoial. 
This was levinced in a manner most flattering to the tact and 
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mtnagement oi the oommtnder. Golooel J. M. Scott^ the 
senior GoloDei <£ Kentucky, and who had serred in the armies 
of Hannar, St Clair, and Wayne, in the medical staff, now- 
addressed his men. These were well known in the army 
as the ^Iron Works,^ from the neij^ibQriiood firom which they 
had come. ^Tou, my bo3rs,^ said the generous veteran, 
<^will prove your attachment for the service of your country, 
and your General, by giving him three cheers.^ The address 
was attended with iminediate success, and the air resounded 
with the shouts rf both officers and men. 

Colonel Lewis next took up the same course, and with the 
same effect 

It now became the turn of the noble Allen again to try the 
temper of M$ men. He begged leave of the General to ad- 
dress them: but excess of emoti(Mi choked his utterance; at 
length he gave, vent to the contending feelings of his heart, 
in a bidcen, but forcible address, breathing the fire which ever 
burned so ardently in his breast At the close <^ it, how- 
ever, he conjured the soldiers of his regiment to give the 
General the same manifestation of their patriotism and re- 
taming sense <^ duty, which the other Kentucky regiments 
had: so fireely done. The wishes of their high spirited offi- 
cer were complied with; and a mutiny was nif^ied in its 
bud, which mi^t, if persisted in, have spread disaffection 
through Uie Kentucky troops, to the disgrace of our gallant 
State, and the lasting injury of the public cause. No troops 
however behaved more faithfully or zealously through the le- 
malttder of their service, till the greater part of them offered up 
their lives in defence of their country on tfie &tal field of Raisin. 

General Harrison having quelled this unhappy disturbance, 
in the subordination of the troops, now made his arrange- 
ments with general Winchester, for the full command of the 
ief^ wing. To this officer were committed the regulars under 
Colonel Wells, the regiments of Scott, Lewis and Allen, already 
nientiQned,and the additional regiments under Coloneb Poague, 
Barbae, and Jennings. Col<mel Bodley, the quarter-master of 
this wmg, an efficient and zealous officer of Kentucky, was 
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fully empowered by General Harriton to draw upon the treasury 
for the carrying into ^ect all orders which he might receive 
firom Genend Winchester, for the supply of his command. 

It now became necessary for the commanding General to 
Arect his attention to the arrangements for the accommodation 
of the tro^, which were marching to his reinforcement from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. These, together with the brigade 
of General Perkins, of the Ohio militia, constituted the right 
wing of the army. Not <mly provisions were to be collected 
for this body of men, but all the materiel of war, ammunition 
and artillery were yet to be obtained. It will hardly be be- 
lieved in the future history of America, that when but two 
pieces of disposable artillery of small calibre had, by the dis- 
graceful surrender of Hull, been left in the western country, 
and which the commanding General informed the Secretary at 
War, he had rather be without, cannon should have been sent 
(0 Pittsburg without their carriages. Yet such was the fact; and 
when the whole country suppkised General Harrison was tho- 
roughly supplied with all the munitions of war, which the gov^ 
emment was so able to fiimish; the trees were still growing 
about Pittsburg, out of which, the carriages of the artillery 
were to be manufactured.* 

This was the state of protracted destituticm of the army, in 
regard to a most important military arm. 

Colonel McMrrison, an old revolutionary officer, and Colonel 
William Piatt, had been appointed deputy Quarter-masters 
General in the service, to act at the head oft heir department in 
the north-western army. These officers were placed under the 
command of General Winchester; and he was fully informed of 
the general plan of the campaign by General Harrison,! and 
thus became responsible for the part assigned him, in the gene- 
ral operations of the militaly service. 

General Tupper, of the Ohio militia, with the mounted troops 
which had accompanied General Harrison, a portion of whose 
time of service yet remained, was now destined to lead an ex- 
pedition against the Ottawa towns, on the eastern waters of the 

• McAflte. tD«wiOD,309,lbrHarrifOii*idaq>«telL 
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Au Gliuee* But owring tosorfiediBagreaneiit between Generals 
Winchester and Tupper, Uie causes of which have not been 
fully explained, together with great insi^rdination among the 
troopsi the expedition was abandoned, and the troops were 
^rtly aKker disbanded. 

The commanding General had, however, previously pro- 
ceeded to organize the right wing of the army. Before re- 
suming the course of events in this part of the theatre of war, 
it will be necessary to complete the narrative of operations, on 
the extreme left of the military district 

The left wing of the army had now been confided to General 
Winchester, who had accepted it, at the solicitation of General 
Harrison, with the utmost harmony, radier than accept a com- 
mand on the Niagara. 1^ great object of ail the military 
exertions was, at this time, to accumulate a sufficient stock of 
provisions for the main expedition against Detroit. 

In the interim, an expediticm was deemed necessary iar the 
{NKitection of Indiana and Illinois territories; these had also 
been confided to general Harrison. The depredations of the 
Indians had become harassing and destructive. To e£^ct this 
dbjeot. Gov. Shelby issued his proclamation, inviting volunteers 
fer this purpose, under Major General Samuel Hopkins, (who 
bad been designated by General Harrison,) to meet at Louisville, 
on the 18th of September, with at least thirty days^ provision. 

In compliance with this invitation, more * than two thousand 
Ychmtoem assembled at Louisville, Red Banks, and at other 
pteoes on the Ohio, upon their way to Vincennes. So over- 
ffewing was the zeal of Kentucky, at this time, that the Grov- 
emor had to turn back several hundreds at Louisville and 
Frankfort. 

It was then, that a veteran in one of the companies that were 
turned back, remarked, <<well, well, Kentucky has often glutted 
the market with hemp, flour, and tobacco, and now she has 
done it with volunteers.^ 

At Vincennes, these troops were formed into four regiments, 
to be commanded by Cdonels Samuel CaldweU, John Thomas^ 
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James Allen, and Young Ewing; two brigades were formed of 
these, and placed under General James Roy, of early fame in 
the history of Kentucky, and General Jonathan Romsey. A 
fifth regiment was formed after this (organization, under Colonel 
Samuel South. Early in October, this imposing corps was 
marched to fort Harrison, on the Wabash, where they drew ten 
days' provisions; after crossing this river to the west, the troops 
were informed, that the General intended marching to the 
Kickapoo village, on the waters of the Illinois river. This was 
stated by the guides, to be eighty^five miles distant,- in a north- 
. west direction; the army pursued this direction, sometimes 
varying to the north-east, and crossing several trails of Indians^ 
which all bore to the westward, till the provisions and forage of 
Uie army were found to be alarmingly scarce. The General 
now undertook to act as guide himself, and changed the direction 
of the march to the west; but after proceeding one day on this 
course, a council was called, which was unanimously of opinion 
^that* in the starving situation of both men and horses, with a 
very uncertain prospect of finding the enemy soon, it was most 
proper to abandon the pursuit and return.^' The General, how- 
ever, requested the troops to continue the pursuit another day; 
but their sense of suffering was too keen, and the uncertainty 
of the situation of the enemy so utter, that "they unanimously 
took the direction to Vincennes, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the general officers.' ' It hasj since been ascer- 
tained, that the town which had been the destination of the ex- 
pedition, was situated sixty or seventy miles farther west. Thii 
ignorance respecting the topography of the Indian country, 
which has for so long a period embarassed our expeditions into 
their territory, ought long ago to have admonished govern- 
ment to execute a topographical survey of the Indian country. 
Such a survey, should exhibit the situation of every durable 
Indian village within the boundaries of the republic. 

The insubordination exhibited by too large a portion of the 
Kentucky troops on tHis expedition, may not in justice be 

« McAffee, 150, 160. 
t General HqpkioB, however, asserts 
twenty miles o£ Niles* Reg. 3d— 214. 



t General HopkioB, however,^ °^!f^ ^ ^^ ^t^' ^ ^^' Sb^^Vf tbat they were hot 
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passed over, without the pointed censure and r^uke of 
history. 

One of its great moral purposed is, to sit in judgm^it on the 
actions of mankind; and conscientiously to lift its small and 
still voice against every departure from the duties of life. 
These appeals, noiseless as they are, find their support and 
influence in the moral sense of mankind; and thus i^ntrihutes 
to secure society in some degree, from their repetition. 

The ardor of Kentucky, ever bordering on impetuosity, is 
constantly in danger oi degenerating on suspicion, or dislike, 
into uncontrollable obstinacy. It is their national energy per- 
verted by virant of adroitness, or other inaptitude, in its man- 
agement. The General himself, was debilitated in health; a 
most unfortunate circumstance, where so much must depend on 
personal influence, and physical energy, as in a command over 
irregular and undisciplined troops. 

Still, this officer, after marching this formidable and promis- 
ing expedition back to fort Harrison, by the 6th of October, 
"without hardly obtaining the sight of an enemy,'' determined 
to use his exertions in the service of his country, with a perser 
verance worthy of a better fortune. 

Accordingly on the 11th of November, another party of about 
twelve hundred and fifty men set ofl*, consisting of Uie regiments 
of Ck>lonels Barbour, Miller, and Wilcox, with a small party of 
regulars under Major Zachariah Taylor, the intrepid and cd- 
lected defender of fort Harrison, and a corps of rangers and 
scouts, under the command of Captains Washburn and Beckers^ 
of Indiana. The provisions, military stores, 'fee., were em- 
barked on hoard of some boats commanded by Colonel Barbour. 

A rise of the waters of the Wabash, impeded the ascent of 
the boats so much, that it was the 19th of the month before 
they reached the Prophet's town, below Tippecanoe creek. 
^'Several days were spent in reconnoitering the country, and 
in destroying the evacuted villages,* in the neighbcnrhood, to- 
gether with the com and other resources, which had been lefl 
about them." The Prophet's town, "destroyed about a twelve 
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month ago^ by General Harrison^ containing at this time about 
forty cabins; a Winnebago village, four miles lower down, on 
Ponce Passu creejk, and near the Wabash, on the east side, 
containing about Ibrty houses also; and a £ickapoo village^ on 
the west side, containing about one hundred and sixty cabins; 
were all completely destroyed.^' 

Although ^s was the most efficient warfare the corps could 
levy; yet it must not be supposed that such hostilities could 
materially impair the efficiency of the enemy, particularly 
when they were supplied with rations by the British. It would 
scarcely reach their squaws and papooses, who are entitled to 
the commiseration of a civilized foe. It must be by actual 
encounter and defeat, as at Point Pleasant, the Maumee, Tip- 
pecanoe and Mississineway, with all their mortality of strife, 
that the Indians. can be brought, to. submisson. The mounted 
expeditions of Kentucky have never materially reduced the 
military power of the savages, by surprise ; they have alarmed 
them, put them to flight, until an opportunity for advantage and'' 
bitter retaliation presented itself; and when fighting widiout an 
European ally, they may have been straitened by these inroads, 
for provisions: but hostilities were only suspended for a season 
more appropriate for gratifying their vengeance; and the whole 
work was to do over again. To make our arms felt by the 
Indians, their country must be taken possession o^ and they 
must be fought openly, and conquered on their own ground; 
not merely put to ffight, to return a Parthian arrow; but they 
must be defeated by manly, hard fighting, which they readily 
respect. 

The subsequent circumstances attending this very expedition, 
illustrate the superiority of the Indians to these hasty ^ter- 
prises. On the 21st, a gallant soldier of the name of Dunn, 
in Captain DuvaPs company, was killed by the Indians, on 
Ponce Passu creek, seven miles east of the camp. A party of 
sixty men, under Colonels Wilcox and Miller, went out to bury 
their companion, when they fell into an ambuscade of a large 
body of Indians, and lost nearly a third of their party. The 
General now determined to engage this body of the enemy; 
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but <^ ?iol^[it snow stonn, attended with the coldest weather,^ 
the General says, ^I ever felt or saw,^ delayed the march 
until the 24th. Upon reaching the ground of the Indian encamp- 
ment, which was found to present one of the strongest natural 
fortificatKMis erer seen; it was discovered that the enemy had 
decamped before the &11 of the snow. With this manifestation 
of the disposition of the enemy not to engage, which the Indians 
can ahnost always indulge at their pleasure; the advanced 
season of the year, and the clothing of the troops unprovided 
for the inclement weather, the General very prq>erly, and 
with the concurrence of all his officers, withdrew his troops, 
on their return. Although the enemy were still only Scotched, 
not killed,^' our troops had behaved with honorable obedience 
, under ten*fold greater difficulties and privations, than those 
which had driven the former expedition into mutiny, at once 
disgraceful to themselves, and subversive of their country's 
interest. By their insubordination, they exposed the detach- 
ment of Colonel Russell to destruction. 

This officer had penetrated, with Governor Edwards of HU- 
nois, to the Peoria towns, at the head of the lake of the same 
name. He surprised the village, and drove the enemy over 
the Illinds river, having killed twenty persons on the field, 
destroyed the town, and brought away a large body of horses. 
The intention of this officer had been to co-operate wi^ Gene- 
ral Hopkins, on the Blinois river, to which the latter purposed 
going, afler striking the Kickapoo town. But hearing nothing 
of the great expedition in that quarter, Colonel Russell made 
the best use of his resources, and effected the useful service 
just described, in the far north-west. 

Had tbe disobedience of orders, in the first expedition of 
General Hopkins, sacrificed the gallant corps of Russell to the 
vengeance of our savage foes; what reproaches must have 
stung the hearts of the mutineers, to their latest hour of ex- 
istence I Yet such was the direct tendency of this conduct, 
and the indignant justice of their country, would have exacted 
the responsibility from the characters of those, who had beeu 
concerned in the base desertion of plighted duty. 
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The following journal is so curious and little known that it has 
been thought, it would gratify the western public to lay it before 
them. It is extracted trom the Monthly American Journal of 
Geology and Natural Science, December, 1831, by G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, Esq., Philadelphia. The following copy purports to 
be from the original, in the possession of the Editor of the above 
work. — Author. 

THE JOURNAL OF COLONAL CROGHAN.* 
May 15/A, 1765. I set oflf from fort Pitt with two batteauX, 
and encamped at Chartier's Island, in the Ohio, three miles 
below Fort Pitt. 

16th. Being joined by the deputies of the Senecas, Shawnesse, 
and Delawares, that were to accompany me, we set off at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and ti ten o'clock arrived at the Log's 
Town, an old settlement of the Shawnesse, about seventeen 
miles from Fort Pitt, where we put ashore, and viewed the re- 
mains of that village, which was situated on a high bank, on the 
south side of the Ohio river, a fine fertile country round it. At 
11 o'clock we re-embarked and proceeded down the Ohio to the 
mouth of Big Beaver Creek, about ten miles below the Log's 
Town: this creek empties itself betweeQ two fine rich bottoms, a 
mile wide on each side from the banks of the river to the high- 
lands. About a mile below the mouth of Beaver Creek we passed 
an old settlement of the Delawares, where the French, in 1766, 
built a town for that nation. On the north side of the river some 
of the Stone chimneys are yet remaining; here the highlands 
come close to the banks and continue so for about five miles. 
After which we passed several spacious bottoms on each side of 
the river, and came to Little Beaver Creek, about fifteen miles 
below Big Beaver Creek, A number of small rivulets fall into 
the river on each side. From thence we sailed to Yellow Creek, 
being about fifteen miles from the last mentioned creek; here 
and there the hills come close to the banks of the river on each 
side, but where there are bottoms, they are very large, and well 
watered; numbers of small rivulets running through them, falling 
into the Ohio on both sides. We encamped on the river bank, 
and find a great part of the trees in the bottom are covered with 
grape vines. This day we passed by eleven islands, one of 
which being about seven mifes long. For the most part of the 
way we made this day, the banks of the river are high and steep. 
The course of the Ohio from Fort Pitt to the mouth of Beaver 

* Not Colonel Croehan of Kentucky. 
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Creek inclinee to the north-weet; from thence to the two creeks 
partly due west. 

17th. At 6 o'clock in the morning we embarked: and were 
delighted with the prospect of a fine open country on each side 
of the river as we passed down. We came to a place called the 
Two Creeks, about fifteen miles from Yellow Creek, where we 
put to shore; here the Senecas have a village on a high bank, 
on the north side of the river; the chief of this village offered me 
his service to go with me to the Illinois, which I could not re- 
fuse for fear of giving him offence, although I had a sufficient 
number of deputies with me already. From thence we pro- 
ceeded down the river, passed many large, rich, and fine bottoms; 
the highlands being at a considerable distance from the river 
banks, till we came to the Buffalo Creek, being about ten miles 
below the Seneca village; and from Buffalo Creek, we proceeded 
down the river to Fat Meat Creek, about thirty miles. The face 
of the country appears much like what we met with before; 
large, rich, and well watered bottoms, then succeeded by the 
hil& pinching close on the river; these bottoms, on the north side, 
appear rather low, and consequently subject to inundations, in 
the spring of the year, when there never fails to be hi^h freshes 
in the Ohio, owing to the melting of the snows. Tms day we 
passed by ten fine islands, though the greatest part of them are 
small. They lay much higher out of the water than the main 
land, and of course less subject to be flooded by the freshes. At 
night we encamped near an Indian village. The general course 
of the river from the Two Creeks to Fat Meat Creek inclines to 
the south-west. 

18th. At 6 o'clock, A. M. we set off in our batteaux; the 
country on both sides of the river appears delightful; the hills 
are several miles from the river banks, and consequently the 
bottoms large; the soil, timber, and banks of the river, much like 
those we have before described; about fifty miles below the Fat 
Meat Creek, we enter the long reach, where the river runs a 
straight course for twenty miles, and makes a delightful prospect; 
the banks continue high; the country on both sides, level, rich, 
and well watered. At the lower end of the reach we encamped. 
This day we passed nine islands, some of which are large, and 
lay high out of the water. 

19tn. We decamped at six in the morning, and sailed to a 
place called the Three Islands, being about fifteen miles from our 
last encampment; here the highlands come close to the river 
banks, and the bottoms for the most part — till we come to the 
Muskingum (or Elk) river — are but narrow: this river empties 
itself into the Ohio afcout fifteen miles below the Three Islands; 
the banks of the river continue steep, and the country is level 
for several miles back from the river. The course of the river 
from Fat Meat Creek to Elk River, is about south-west and by 
south. We proceeded down the river about fifteen miles, to the 
mouth of Little Conhawa River, with little or no alteration in the 
face of the country; here we encamped in a fine rich bottom » 
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after having passed fourteen islands, some of them large, and 
mostly lying high out of the water. Here buffaloes, bears, tur- 
keys, with all other kinds of wild game are extremely plenty. A 
good hunter, without much fatigue to himself, could here siipply 
daily one hundred men with meat. The course of the Oluo, 
from Elk River to Little Conhawa, is about south, 

20th. At six in the morning we embarked in our boats, and 
proceeded down to the mouth of Hochocken or Bottle River, 
where we were obliged to encamp, having a strong head wind 
against us. We made but twenty miles this day, and passed by 
five very fine islands; the country the whole way being rich 
and level, with high and steep banks to the rivers. From here 
I despatched an Indian to the Plains of Scioto, with a letter to 
the French traders from the Illinois residing there, amongst the 
Shawnesse, requiring them to come and join me at the mouth of 
Scioto, in order to proceed with me to their own country, and 
take the oaths of allegiance to his Britannic Majesty, as they 
were now become his subjects, and had no right to trade there 
without license. At the same time I sent messages to the Shaw- 
nesse Indians to oblige the French to come to me in case of re- 
fusal. 

21st. We embarked at half past 8 o'clock in the morning, and 
sailed to a place called the Big Bend, about thirty-five miles 
below Bottle River. The course of the Ohio, from Little Con- 
hawa River to Big Bend, is about south-west by south:. The 
country hereabouts abounds with buffalo, bears, deer, and all 
sorts of wild game, in such plenty, that we killed out of our 
boats as much as we wanted. We proceeded down the river 
to the Buffalo Bottom, about ten miles firom the beginning of 
the Big Beiid, where we encamped. The country on both 
sides of the river, much the same as we passed the day be-> 
fore. This day we passed nine islands, all l]ring high out of the 
water. 

22d. At half an hour past 5 o'clock, set off and sailed to a 
place, called Alum Hill, so called firom the great quantity of that 
mineral found there by the Indians; this place lays about ten 
miles from Buffalo Bottom; thence we sailed to the mouth of Great 
Conhawa River, being ten miles firom the Alum Hill. The course 
of the river, from the Great Bend to this place, is mostly west; 
from hence we proceeded down to Little Guyondott River, where 
we encamped, about thirty miles from Great Conhawa; the coun- 
try still fine and level; the bank of the river high, with abun- 
dance of creeks and rivulets falling into it. This day we passed 
six fine islands. In the evening one of our Indians discovered 
three Cherokees near our encampment, which obliged our In- 
dians to keep out a good guard the first part of the night. Our 
party being pretty strong, I imagine the Cherokees were afiraid 
to attack us, and so ran off. 

23d. Decamped about five in the morning, and arrived at Big 
Guyondott, twenty miles from our last encampment: the country 
as of yesterday; from hence we proceeded down to Sandy River, 
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being twent? miles further; thence to the mouth of Scioto, about 
§Hrty miles from the Itet meAtioned river. The general course 
of the river from Great Conhawa to this place inclines to the 
south-west. The soil rich, the country level, and the banks of 
the river high. The soil on the banks of Scioto, for a vast dis- 
tance up the country, is prodigious rich, the bottoms very wide, 
and in the SfHring of the year, many of them are flooded, so that 
the river appears to be two or three miles wide. Bears, deer, 
turkeys, and most sorts of wild game, are very plenty on the 
banks of this river. On the Ohio, just below the mouth of Scioto, 
on a high bajik, near forty feet, formerly stood the Shawnesse 
town, called the Lower Town, which was all carried away, ex- 
cept three or four houses, by a great flood in the Scioto. I was 
in the town at the time, though the banks of the Ohio were so 
high, the water was nine feet on the top, which obliged the whole 
town to take to their canoes, and move with their effects to the 
hills. The Shawnesse afterwards built their town on the opposite 
side of the river, which, during the French war, they abandoned, 
for fear of the Virginians, and removed to the plains on Scioto. 
The Ohio is about one hundred yards wider here than at Fort 
Pitt, which is but a small augmentation, considering the great 
number of rivers and creeks, that fall into it during the course of 
four hundred and twenty miles; and as it deepens but very little, 
I imagine the water sinks, though there is no visible appearance 
of it. In general all the lands on the Scioto River, as well as 
the bottoms on Ohio, are too rich for any thing but hemp, flax, 
or Indian corn. 

24th, 25th, and 26th. Stayed at the mouth of Scioto, waiting 
for the Shawnesse and French traders, who arrived here on the 
evening of the 36th, in consequence of the message I sent them 
from Hochooken, or Bottle Creek. 

27th. The Indians requested me to stay this day, which I could 
not refuse. 

28th. We set off: passing down the Ohio, the country on both 
sides the river level; the banks continue high. This day we 
came sixty miles; passed no islands. The river being wider and 
deeper, we drove all night. 

2j9th. We came to the Little Miame River, having proceeded 
sixty miles last night. 

30th. We passed the great Miame River, about thirty miles 
from the Httle river of that name, and in the evening cmrwed at 
ikt place where the Elephants* hones arejmndf where we en- 
camped, intending to take a view of the place next morning. 
This day we came about seventy miles. The country on botn 
sides level, and rich bottoms well watered. 

31st. Early in the morning we went to the great Lick, where 
Uto$e bones are only founds aI>out four milei from the river ^ on the 
•outh^ecut tide. In our way we passed through a fine timbered 
clear wood; we came into a large road which the Buffaloes have 
beeUenf spacious enough for two waggons to go abreast, and leading 
straight into the Lick. It appears that there are vast quantities 
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of these bones lying five or six feet under ground, which we 
discovered in the bank, at the edge of the Lick. We found 
here two tusks above six feet long; we carried one, with some 
other bones, to our boats, and set off. This day we proceeded 
down the river about eighty miles, through a country much the 
same as already described, since we passed the Scioto. In th» 
day's journey we passed the mouth of the River Kentucky, or 
Holsten's River. 

Jwne l»t. We arrived within a mile of the FaUs of Ohio, where 
we encamped, after coming about fifty miles this day. 

Sd. Early in the morning we embarked, and passed the Falls. 
The river being very low we were obliged to lighten our boats, 
and pass on the north side of a little island, which lays in the 
middle of the river. In geperal, what is called the Fall here, is 
no more than rapids; and in the least fresh, a batteau of any 
size may come and go on each side without any risk. This day 
we proceeded sixty miles, in the course of which we passed 
Pidgeon River. The country pretty high on each side of the 
River Ohio. 

3d. In the forepart of this day's course, we passed high lands; 
about mid-day we came to a fine, flat, and level icountry, called 
by the Indians the Low Lands; no hills to be seen. We came 
about eighty miles this day, and encamped. ^ 

4th. We came to a place called the Five Islands; these islands' 
are very long, and succeed one another in a chain; the country* 
still flat and level, the soil exceedingly rich, and well watered* 
The highlands are at least fifly miles trom the banks of the Ohio* 
In this day's course we passed about ninety miles, the current 
being very strong. 

5th. Having passed the Five Islands, we came to a place callsd 
the Owl River. Came about forty miles this day. The country 
the same as yesterday. 

6th. We arrived at the mouth of- the Ouabache, where we 
found a breast- work erected, supposed to be done by the Indians. 
The mouth of this river is about two hundred yards wide, and in 
its course runs through one of the finest countries in the world, 
the lands being exceedingly rich, and well watered; here hemp 
might be raised in immense quantities. All the bottoms, and al- 
most the whole country abounds with great plenty of the white 
and red mulberry tree. These trees are to be found in great 
plenty, in all places between the mouth of Scioto and the Ouaba- 
che: the soil of the latter affords this tree in plenty as far as Ouica- 
tonon, and some few on the Miame River. Several large fine 
islands lie in the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Ouabache, the 
banks of which are high, and consequently free from inundations; 
hence we proceeded down the river about six miles to encamp, 
as I judged some Indians were sent to way-lay us, and came to 
a place called the Old Shawnesse Village, some of that nation hav- 
ing formerly lived there. In this day's procedings we came about 
seventy-six miles. The general course of the river, from Scioto 
to this place, is south-west. 
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7th* We stayed here, and despatched two Indians to the Ilii- 
nois by land, with letters to Lord Frazer, an English officer, who 
had been sent there from F(xt Pitt, and Monsieur St. Ange, the 
French commanding officer at Fort Chartres, and some speeches 
to the Indians there, letting them know of my airival here; that 
peace was made between us and the Six Nations, Delawares, 
and Shawnesse, and of my having a number of deputies of those 
nations along with me, to conclude matters with them also on 
my arriyal there. Hiis day one of my men went into the woods 
and lost himself. 

8th. At day-break we were attacked by a party of Indians, 
consisting of eighty warriors of the Kiccapoos and Musquattimes, 
who killed two of my men and three Indians, wounded myself 
and all the rest of my party, except two white men and one In- 
dians then made myself and all the white men prisoners, plun- 
dering us. of every thing we had. A deputy of the Shawnesse 
who was shot through ^e thigh, having concealed himself in the 
, woods for a few minutes after he was wounded— not knowing 
but they were southern Indians, who are always at war with thS 
northward Indians— after discovering what nation they were, 
oamo up to them and made a very bold speech, telling them tiiat 
the whole northward Indians would join in taking revenge for the 
insult and murder of their people; this alarmed those savages 
▼ery much, who begjan excusing themselves, saying their fathers, 
the French, had spirited them up, telling Hiem. that the Indians 
were coming with a body of soutnern Indians to take their coun- 
try from them, and enslave them; that it was this that induced 
imm to commit this outrage. After dividing the plunder, f they 
left great part of the heaviest effects behind, not being able to 
cavry them,) tl^y set off with us to their village at Ouattonon, in 
a mat huity, being in dread of a pursuit from a large party of 
Indians they suspected were coming after me. Our course was 
through a ^ck woody country, crossing a great many swamps, 
morasses, and beaver ponds. We traveled this day about forty- 
two mile& 

9th. An hour before day we set out on our march; passed 
through thick woods, some highlands, and small savannahs, 
badly watered. Traveled this day about thirty miles. 

10th. We set out very early in the morning, and marched 
through a high country, extremely well timbered, for three hours; 
then came to a branch of the Ouabache, which we -crossed. The 
remainder of this day we traveled through fine rich bottoms, 
overgrown with reeds, which make the best pasture in the world, 
the young reeds being preferable to sheaf oats. Here is great 
plenty of wild game of all kinds. Came thiisi day about twenty- 
ei^t, or thirty miles. 

11th. At d&y-break we set off, making our wi^ through a thin 
woodland, interspersed with savannahs. I suffered extremely 
by reason of the excessive heat of the weather, and scarcity of 
water; the little springs and runs being dried up. Traveled this 
day about thirty miles. 
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12th. We passed through some large savannahs^ and clear 
woods; in the afternoon we came to the Ouabache; then marched 
sdong it through a prodigious rich bottom, overgrown with reeds 
and wild hemp; all this bottom is well watered, and an exceeding 
fine hunting ground. Came this day about thirty miles. 

13th. About an hour before day we set out; traveled through 
such bottoms as of yesterday, and through some large meadows, 
where no trees, for several miles together, are to be seen. Buf- 
faloes, deer, and bears are here in great plenty. We traveled 
about twenty-six miles this day. 

14th. The country we traveled through this day, appears the 
same as described yesterday, excepting this afternoon's journey 
through woodland, to cut off a bend of the river. Came about 
twenty-seven miles this day. 

15th. We set out very early, and about one o'clock came to 
the Ouabache, within six or seven miles of Port Vincent. On my 
arrival there, I found a village of about eighty or ninety French 
families settled on the east side of this river, being one of the 
finest situations that can be found. The country is level and 
clear, and the soil very rich, producing wheat and tobacco. I 
think the latter preferable to that of Maryland or Virginia. The 
French inhabitants hereabouts, are an idle, lazy people, a parcel 
of renegadoes from Canada, and are much worse than the Indians. 
They took a secret pleasure at our misfortunes, and the moment 
we arrived, they came to the Indians,exchanging trifles for their 
valuable plunder. As the savages took from me a considerable 
quantity of gold and silver in specie, the French traders extorted 
ten half Johannes from them for one pound of vermiUon. Here 
is likewise an Indian village of the Pyankeshaws, who were much 
displeased with the party that took me, telling them that **our and 
your chiefs are gone to make peace, and you have begun a war, 
for which our women and children will have reason to cry." 
From this post the Indians permitted me to write to the com- 
mander, at Fort Chartres, but would not suffer me to write to 
any body else, (this I apprehend was a precaution of the French, 
lest their villany should be perceived too soon,) although the In- 
dians had given me permission to write to Sir William Johnson 
and Fort Pitt on our march, before we arrived at this place. But 
immediately after our arrival they had a private council with 
the French, in which the Indians urged, (as they afterwards in- 
formed me,) that as the French had engaged them in so bad an 
affair, which was likely to bring a war on their nation, they now 
expected a proof of their promise and assistance. Then delivered 
the French a scalp and part of the plunder, and wanted to 
deliver some presents to the Pyankeshaws, but they refused 
to accept of any, and declared they would not be concerned in 
the affair. This last information I got from the Pyankeshaws, as 
I had been well acquainted with them several years before this 
time. 

Port Vincent is a place of great consequence for trade, beipg 
a fine hunting country all along the Ouabache, ahd too fax fwr 
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the Indians, which reside hereabouts^ to go either to the Illinois^ 
or elsewhere, to fetch their necessaries. 

16th. We were obliged to stay here to get some little apparel 
made up for us, and to buy some horses for our journey to Oui- 
catonon, promising payment at Detroit, for we could not procure 
horses firom the French for hire; though we were greatly fatigued, 
and our spirits much exhausted in our late march, they would 
lend us no assistance. 

17th. At mid-day we set out; traveling the first five miles 
through a fine thick wood. We traveled eighteen miles this day, 
and encamped in a large, beautiful, well watered meadow. 

18th and 19th. We traveled through a prodigious large mea- 
dow, called the Pyankeshaw's Hunting Ground: here is no wood 
to be seen, and the country appears like an ocean: the ground is 
exceedingly rich, and partly overgrown with wild hemp; the land, 
well watered, and full of buffalo, deer, bears, and all kinds of 
wild ffame. 

20th and 21st. We passed through some very large meadows, 
part of which belong to the Pyankeshaws on Vermilion River; 
the country and soil much the same as that we traveled over for 
these three days past, wild hemp grows here in abundance; the 
game very plenty* at any time, m half an hour we could kill as 
much as we wanted. 

22d. We passed through part of the same meadow as men- 
tioned yesterday; then came to a high woodland, and arrived at 
Vermilion River, so called from a fine red earth found here by 
the Indians,^ with which they paint themselves. About half a 
mile from the place where we crossed this river, there is a village 
of Pyankeshaws, distinguished by the addition of the name of the 
river. We then traveled about three hours, through a clear high 
woody country, but a deep and rich soil; then came to a meadow, 
where we encamped. 

23d Early in the morning we set out through a fine meadow, 
then some clear woods; in the afternoon came into a very large 
bottom on the Ouabache, within six miles of Ouicatanon; here 
I met several chiefs of the Kicapoos and Musquattimes, who* 
spoke to their young men who had taken us, and reprimanded 
them severely for what they had done to me, after which they 
returned with us to their village, and delivered us all to their 
chiefs. 

The distance from port Vincent to Ouicatanon is two hundred 
and ten miles. This place is situated on the Ouabache. About 
fourteen French families are living in the fort, which stands on 
the north side of the river. The Kicapoos and Musquattimes, 
whose warriors had taken us, live nigh the fort, on the same side 
of the river, where they have two villages; and the Ouicatanons 
have a village on the south side of the river. At our arrival at 
this post, several of the Wawcottonans, (or Ouicatonans) with 
whom I had been formerly acquainted, came to visit me, and 
seemed greatly concerned at what had happened. They wjent 
immediately to the Kicapoos and Musquattimes, and charged 
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them to take the greatest care of us, till their chiefii should arrive 
ttcm the Illinois, where they were gone to meet me some time 
ago, and who were entirely ignorant of this affair, and sadd the 
^nch had spirited up this party to go and strike us. 

The Frencn have a great influence over these Indians, and 
never ftdl in telling them many lies to the prejudice of his ma* 
jestyls interest, hy making the English nation odious and hateful 
to them. I had the greatest difficulties in removing these preju- 
dices. As these Indians are a weak, foolish, and credulous peo- 
ple, they are easily imposed on by a designing people, who have 
fed them hitherto as they pleased. The French told them that 
TiBthe southern Indians had for two years past made war on them, 
it must hate been at the instigation of the English, who are a bad 
people. Ho"<irever I have been fortunate enough to remove their 
prejudice, and, in a great measure, their suspicions against the 
English. The country hereabouts is exceedingly pleasant, being 
open and clear for many miles; the soil very rich and well wa- 
tered; all plants have a quick vegetation, and the climate very 
temperate through the winter. This post has always been a very 
considerable trading place. The great plenty of furs taken in 
thte country, induced the French to establish this post, which wa« 
the first on the Ouabache, and by a very advantageous trade they 
Itfive been richly recompensed for their labor. 

On the south side of the Ouabache runs a bie bank, in which 
are several fine coal mines, and behind this bank, is a very large 
meadow, clear for several miles. It is surprising what false infbr- 
mation we have had respecting this country: some mention these 
spacious and beautiful meadows as larse and barren savannahs. I 
apprehend it has been the artifice of the French to keep us igno- 
rant of the country. These meadows bear fine wild grass, and 
wild hemp ten or twelve feet high, which, if properly manufac- 
tured, would prove as good, and answer all the purposes of the 
hemp we cultivate. 

July Z5ih. We set out from this place (after settling all mat- 
ters happily with the natives) for the Miames, and traveled the 
whole way through a fine rich bottom, overgrown with wild 
hemp, alongside the Ouabache, till we came toEel River, where 
we arrived the 27th. About six miles up this river is a small 
village of the Twiehtwee, situated on a very delightful spot of 
ground on the bank of the river. The Eel River heads near St. 
Joseph's, and runs nearly parallel to the Miames, and at some few 
miles distance from it, through a fine, pleasant country, and after 
a course of about one hundred and eighty miles empties itself 
into the Ouabache. 

2»th, 29th, ^Oth and 81st. We traveled still along side the Eel 
River, passing through fine clear woods, and some good mea- 
dows, tnough not so large as those we passed some days before. 
The country is more overgrown with woods, the soil is suflSciently 
rich, and well watered with springs. ' . ' ,, 

iAugmi lit. ' We arrived at the carrying place betweeii the !tlt- 
ir<er Miames and the Ouabache, which is about nine liiiles \oiig 
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in dry seasons, but not above half that legagth in freshes* The 
head of the Ouabache in about forty miles from this place, and 
after a course of about seven hundred and sixty miles £rom the 
head springs through one of the finest countries in the world, it 
empties itself into the Ohio. The navigation from hence to Oui* 
catanon, is very difficult in low water, on account of many ra» 
pids and rifts; but in freshes, which generally happen in the 
spring! and fall, batteaux or canoes will pass, without difficulty, 
from here to Ouicatanon in three days, wnich is about two hun* 
dred and forty miles, and by land about two hundred and ten 
miles. From Ouicatanon to Tort Vincent, and thence to the Ohio, 
batteaux and canoes may go at any season of the year. Through* 
out the whole course of the Ouabache the banks are pretty high, 
and in the river are a great many islands. Many slirubs and 
trees are found here unknown to us. 

Within a mile of the Twightwee village, I was met by the 
chiefs of that nation, who received us very kindly. The most 
part of these Indians knew me, and conducted me to their village^ 
where they immediately hoisted an English flag that I had for- 
merly given them at Fort Pitt. The next day they held a coun- 
cil, after which they gave me up all the English prisoners they 
had, then made several speeches, in all which they expressed the 
great pleasure it gave them, to see the unhappy differences which 
embroiled the several nations in a war with their brethren, the 
English, were now so near a happy conclusion, and that peace 
was established in their country. 

The Twightwee village is situated on both sides of a river, 
called St. Joseph. This river, where it falls into the Miame 
river, about a quarter of a mile from this place, is one hundred 
yards wide, on the east side of which stands a stockade fort, 
somewhat ruinous. 

The Indian village consists of about forty or fif^ cabins, be- 
sides nine or ten French houses, a runaway colony from Detroit, 
during the late Indian war*, they were concerned in it, and being 
afraid of punishment, came to this post, where ever since they 
have spirited up the Indians against the English All the French 
residing here are a lazy, indolent people, fond of breeding mis- 
chief, and spiriting up the Indians against the English, and should 
by no means be suffered to remain here. The country is pleas- 
ant, the soil rich and well watered. After several conferences 
with these Indians, and their delivering me up all the English 
prisoners they had, 

On the 6th of August we set out for Detroit, down the Miames 
river in a canoe. This river heads about ten miles from hence. 
The river is not navigable till you come to the place where the 
river St. Joseph joins it, and makes a considerably large stream, 
nevertheless we found a great deal of difficulty in getting our 
canoe over shoals, as the waters at this season were very low. 
The banks of the river are high, and the country overgrown 
with lofty timber of various kinds; the land is level, and the 
woods clear. About ninety miles from the Miames or Twighr 
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twee, we came to where a large river, that heads in a laree lick, 
falls into the Miame river; this they call the Forks. The Ottawat 
claim this country, and hunt here, where game is verjr plenty* 
From hence we proceeded to the Ottawa village. This nation 
formerly lived at Detroit, but is now settled here, on accout of 
the richness of the country, where game is always to be found 
in plenty. Here we were bbliged to get out of our canoes, and 
drag them eighteen miles, on account of the rifts which inter- 
rupt the navigation. At the end of these rifts, we came to 
a village of the Wyondotts, who received us very kindly and 
from thence we proceeded to the mouth of this river, where it 
falls into lake Ene. From the Miames to the lake is computed 
one hundred and eighty miles, and from the entrance of thfe 
river into the lake to Detroit, is sixty miles; that is, forty-two 
miles upon the lake, and eighteen miles up the Detroit rivei: 
to the garrison of that name. The land on the lake side is 
low and flat. We passed several large rivers and bays, and 
on the 16th of August, in the afternoon, we arrived at Detroit 
fiver. The country here is much higher than on the lake side; 
the river is about nine hundred yards wide, and the current runs 
very strong. There are several fine and large islands in this ri- 
ver, one of which is nine miles long; its banks high, and the soil 
very good. 

17th. In the morning we arrived at the fort, which is a large 
stockade, inclosing about eighty houses, it stands close on ih^ 
north side of the river, on a high bank, commands a very plea- 
sant prospect for nine miles above, and nine miles below ^e 
fort; the country is thick settled with French, their' plantations 
are generally laid out about three or four acres in breadth on the 
river, and eighty acres in depth; the soil is good, producing 
plenty of grain. AH the people here are generally poor wretches, 
and consist of three or four hundred French families, a lazy, idle 
people, depending chiefly on the savages for their subsistence; 
though the land, with little labor, produces plenty of grain, they 
scarcely raise as much as will supply their wants, in imitation 
of the Indians, whose manners and customs they have entirely 
adopted, and cannot subsist without them. The me^, women) 
and children speak the Indian tongue perfectly well. In the 
last Indian war the most part of the French were concerned in 
it, (although the whole settlement had taken the oath of sdle- 
giance to his Britannic Majesty) they have, therefore, great rea- 
son to be thankful to the English clemency in not bringing thenfi 
to deserved punishment. Before the late Indian war there resi- 
ded three nations of Indians at this place: the Putawatimes, 
whose village was on the west side of the river, about one mile 
below the rort; the Ottawas, on the east side, about three milei 
above the Fort; and the Wyondotts, whose village lays on the 
east side, about two miles below the fort, ^he former two na- 
tions have removed to a considerable distance, and the latter 
still remain where they were, and are remarkable for their good 
sense and hospitality. They have a particular attachment te» the 
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Roman. Catholic religion, the French, by thair priest^, having ta^ 
ken uncommon paine to instruct them. 

Puring my atav here, I held frequent conferences with the dif- 
ferent nations of Indians assembled at this place, with whom I 
aettled matters to their general satisfaction. 

September 26/A. Set out from Detroit for Niagara; passed Lake 
£rie along the north shore in a birch canoe, and anived the 8th 
of October at Niagara. The navigation of the lake is dangerous 
for l^atteaux or canoes, by reason the lake is very shallow for a 
considerable distance from the shore. The bank, for several 
miles, high and steep, and affords a harbor for a single batteaux. 
The lands in general, between Detroit and Niagara, are high, and 
the soil good, with several fine rivers falling into the lake. The 
distancelrom Detroit to Niagara is computed three hundred miles. 

A Litt of the different Jfaivmt and Trihe* of Indians in the Northern 
Dittrict of J^orth America^ wUh the number of their fighting Jlfen^ 
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Mohock River. 
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In the country 
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ToKaiofai, b 
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Between the Oneidas and Onan- 


Between Oaeida 
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Lake & Lake 
Ontario. 


Onandacoes, 6 


260 


Near the Onandago Lake. 


BetweenOnanda- 

of Seneca RiY- 
er,nearOswego 


Oayngai, b 


200 


On two small Lakes, called the 


Where they re- 






Cajrugas, on the north branch 


side. 










Senecas^ 


1000 


Seneca Country, on the waters 


Their chief hal- 






of Susquehaanah, the watecs 


ting oouDtiy 






of Lake Ontario, and on the 








heads of Ohio River. 




Auj^ua«aB,c 
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East branch of Susquehannah 
River, and on Aughquaga. 


Where they Uva, 


Kanticokes, e - - - - 


100) 


Utsanango, Chaghmett, Oswe- 


Do. 


Mohickons, e 


lOOj 


go, and on the east branch of 




Coiioys,e- - - - - - 


30i 






MoMayB,e 


150) 


At Diahogo, and other villaget 


Do. 




30{ 


up the north branch of Sua- 




Delawaret, e - - - - 


150j 






Delawaies, rf - - - - 


600 


Between the Ohio& I^ake Erie, 
on the brch's of Beaver Cr'k, 
Muskingum and Guyehugo. 


Do. 


Sbawnesse, ({---- 


300 


OnScioto & brch of Muskingum. 


Do. 


Mobickone,d 


300 


In ViUages near Sandusky. 


Ontheheadbanks 


Coghnawagea, d 






of Scioto. 



a These are the oldeA Tribe of the Confederacy of the Six Nations. 
b Connected vnih New York, part of the Confederacy with New York, 
e Connectedwith, and depending on the Five Nations. 
d Dependent on the Six nations, and connected with Femuylvania* 
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Twightwees, e 
Wayoughtanies,/ - 
I*yan]Efthafl»/- - - 
Shockays,/ • - - - 
Huskhubskeyt, g" - - 
Ulioois, g - - - - - 
Wayondotts, A - - 
Ottawas, ^ - - - - 
'IVtawatinMfl, h * ' 
Cbipawa8i> 
-Ottawas, J " " " 
Chippawas, j - - - 
Ottawas, j - - r - 
Cbipawas,^ & - - - 



Ch'epawas. ib 
Mynonamies, k 
Sbockeys, k 
Putawatim€8, Jb • - 
Ottawas,!: - . - - 
Kkapoos,/ 
Outtagamies, ^ 
Musquatans, I 
Bliscotins, / , 
Outtamacks, / 
Musquaykeys, I 
Oswegatches, h 



Coitntsedagoefl, ib ) 
Cog^ewagpes, k ) 
Onmdocksjib <• - - 
AbooaJdtSi ib • - - 
Alagonkins, ib - - 
Ia Suili t 



300 
300 
200 
300 
300 
250 
400 
150 

200 

400) 
260S 
400 



550 

150> 
150$ 



4000 



100 



Thair ZhmOing Ormutd. 



MiaoM River, uear Fort Miame, 

On the branches of Ouabacfae, 

near Fort Ouitanon. 
Near the French settlements, io 

the niinois Countij. 

Near Fort Detroit. 

Ob Saganna Creek, which emp- 
ties into Lake Huron. 
Near Michilimachinac, 

Near &e entrance oi Lake Su- 
perior, and not fu fiom Fort 
St. Mary's. 

Near Fort Labaj on the Lake 
Midiigan. 

Near Fort St. Joseph's. 

On lake Itfichigan and between 
it and the MississippL 



)00(! 



Settled at Swagatchy inCan 
on the river St. Lawrenoe. 

Near Montreal. 

Settled near Tiois Riven. 



300 

100 
150 
100 
X0,0'00|Soath^est of Lake 3uperior« 



t^ttf ^hMHnf Ofttmmlm 



On the ground 
where theylive. 

BetweenOutanon 
&theMiamef. 



About Lake Erie. 



Tbeieaboiili. 

On the north side 
ofLakeHuscm. 
Thereabouts. 



Theveabouts. 



When they 
spectivdy 
side. 



tnada, Theretbonti, 



e Connected with Pennsylvania, 
/Connected with &e Twightwees. 

f These two liations the Eioglish had never any tiade, or i»iiiiectim 
A Connected farmeily with the French* 

i Connected with the Indians about I>etidt| and dependent on tbe comnuui* 
ding officer. 
j Always connected with the French. 
k Connected with the French. 
I Never connected in any trade or otfiefwisa with the Englisb* 

. * There are several villages of Chipawas settled along t^e bank of Lake Supe- 
rior, but as I have no knowledge of that countiy, cannot ascertain their numbeis. 

t These are a nation of Indianstettled south-west of liaise Superior, called ky 
ta» French La, Sue, who, Iqr the best account that I could ever get ton tlM 
French and ^dian8,aie computed ten tiKMisandfigbting men. Theyqoeadoftr 
A laige tract of countiy. and have forty odd village; jn wh^ch countiy are ae- 
▼eral other tifbos of Indians, who are tnbutaries to the La Sues, none of whom 
eicept a very few, have ever known the use of fire-arms : as yet but two villages. 
I tujppose the .French donU choose t(ij;|8k a)tiade amom si^ a powejfol body 
of people, at so vast «disianQe« 

21* 
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TREATY OF FORT STANWIX. 



It is due to the Hon. Richard M. Johnson, to acknowledge 
my obligations to his liberal spirit, (so constantly experienced by 
his fellow citizens,) in obtaining the following copy of this inte- 
resting treaty from the library of the Ck>ngre8s of the United 
States. No oopy is believed to exist in the archives of any of 
Uie States, from the abortive enquiries of the Washington admi- 
nistration. It has therefore been thought best, to publish the 
treaty entire; and to prefix the preliminary matter, as exjdanar 
tort of its history. 

It is the corner stone of the political relations between the 
citizens of the United States immediately south of the Ohio river, 
and the Indians. It has been objected to the cession made by 
this treaty, that the Six Nations who constitute one of the par- 
ties to the treaty, have, by it, ceded the hunting grounds of 
tribes quite removed from themselves. To this objection of a 
curious and able enquirer^ into western history, in ail its rela- 
tions, two answers are suggested to the mind of the author. 

1. That some of the tribes conterminous to the ceded territory 
did appear at this treaty, which was so numerously attended by 
the Indians, and made no objection to its cessions. These were 
the Shawane^s and Delawares; who are called in the treaty, 
"dependent tribes'* of the Six Nations. The circumstance of 
no protest from these Indians, particularly from so distinguished 
a chief as Killbuck, gives strong confirmation to the claim of 
the Six Nations. 2. Sy the uniform tenor of the colonial autho- 
rities, both French and English, the dominion and paramount 
authority of the Six Nations is extended to the Mississippi and 
the Illinois. Such is the bearing of the authorities quoted in 
the text. 

Still the subject is not without its difficulties. General Harri- 
son well remarks, how difficult, not to say impracticable, it was 
for the Six Nations to have stretched their authority over the 
numerous and ferocious tribes of the Miaim confederacy. 
These, in recent times, covered the banks of the northwestern 
streams with their villages; nor could they have been overcome 
by the ordinary military means of hunting; tribes, and still left 
in their native seats. Had they have been assailed succes- 
sively, as the Illinois tribes were by the Sauks or Saukies, they 
could have been either extirpated or removed. Neither con- 
4ition was' that of the Miamis; although one of their tribes, the 
Wyandots, was driven by the Senecas of the northern conffede* 
ra^ to- sh^er themselves in the country of Lake Michigan. 

fastoral, or agricultural resources are alone «dmpeteht to 
supnort such wide spread dominions, as those assigned to the 
Six Nations, by tl^e colonial authorities. Nor. is it perfectly ob- 
tain that tl^e Qolonists may n,ot have b6en deceived by the claims 

\* 'Dt.l^. DnJce, in a "Dfaooune before the CbdmbM Lyeei^ Deoonber tMSfth. VSiBL 
being tbe toty-fourUi anniveiBary of tbe wtaemeiit of IbHiMfii.'' ' 
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of these tribes. Tet Sir Willi^un Johnson was a veteran Indian 
diplomatist, and Colonel Croghan, his deputy agent, who was 
present at the treaty, had descended the Ohio river, and had 
peieonal communications with the Miami and Illinois tribes, as 
eaily as 1765,* three years before the treaty in question. The 
course of the Ohio river, (though in a curious old niapf in the 
possession of General Harrison, that river is represented as run- 
ning into Lake Erie,) is with tolerable accuracy delineated in 
CJolden's History of the Five Nations. Were these gentlemen 
likely to be imposed upbnl Is not the silence of any protesting 
tribe, or individual, in so numerous, so public and amicable an 
assemblage of the natives, ex-pressive evidencel Which, then, 
is the more probable hypothesis; that of our western philosopMcal 
cntic, that both the Indians and the white people thought them* 
selves contending for their nghts, while eacli was ignorant of the 
eolorable title of the other? or, that the cession of the Six Nations 
Was a valid cession in morad^ as well as political law, and agree^ 
able to the most solemn and ancient usages, which had imme- 
mdrially regulated the intercourse between the aborigines and 
the Europeans, with their descendants? The latter opinion 
strikes the author as the least refined, and most accordant with 
the probablMties of the circumstances. Still there are other 
treaty rights acquired by the British crown, and consequently 
transferred to the United States as its successors, which are 
mentioned in the text, independent of the treaties which have 
since been dictated, under the influence of the American arms. 
It must likewise be remarked, that at the treaty of 17B5, at Fort 
M'Intosh, the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas and Ottawas 
were parties; and that at the treaty of Fort Harmar, at the mouth 
of Muskingum, in 1789, &e above tribes, and the Puttawatamies 
or Fottawatamies, and Sacs, were parties^ These tribes, aU 
bctfdering on Kentucky, and some of them allies, and others 
•members of the Miami or western confederacy, relinquished 
their territorial claims south of the Ohio river, and east, success 
sively, of the Big Miami, and of the Little Kentucky. 

AUTHOS. 



TREATY OF FORT STANWIX, 1768. 

From the Virginia GazeUe, of J)ecember Ut, 1766. 

"New Yoek, November 27th, 1768. 
"His Excellency, William Franklin, Esq., Governor of New 
Jersey, the Hon. Frederick Smyth, Esq., Chief 'Justice of Neir, 
Jersey, Thomas Walker, Esq., Commissioner from Virginia, and 
the Eev. Mr« Peters and James Tilghman, Esq., of the Council of 
Pennsylvania, with several. other gentlemen^ returned here ft 

« eoe first article in this Appendix. 

t PuUisbed by Corrington Bowles, St, FaiU'k CharebTaid« Ii9^^ 
' t.lAndLawiofttie United States, p. 148. 
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few days ago fioni Fort Stanwuc, where they have been itien- 
ding the CongreBs held by Sir William Johnson, Barcmeti with 
the SU United Indians and theur tributaries. 

«We hear that U)out three thousand two hundred Indians 
from the different tribes of the Mohawka, Oneidas, Onondagoee^ 
SeneeaSy Cayugas^ Tuscaroraa, Coghnowagoe, Onoghguago*, 
Xutuk)0» Shawanese, Delawares, Mingoee of Ohio, Nantichokea, 
Conoys, Ghughnuts» Schoras, and Qrifoacf, met Sir William at 
Fort StanwiZy on the very important business recommended by 
the JUng's ministers; and we have now the pleasure of assuring 
our roMers that by his unwearied application, address, an$ 
^traojdinary influence, (which never appeared more conspicu- 
ous than on this occasion,) the Six Nations and all their tributaries 
hare granted a vast extent of country to his mijeety, and to ths 
Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, and settled an advantageous 
boundary Hne between their hunting country and this, and ths 
other ocuonies to the southward as &r as the Cherokee river* for 
which they received the most valuable present in goods aiiA 
dollars that was ever given at any conference since the settle* 
ment of America. An uncommon sobriety and good humor i»re« 
vailed throuch all the numerous Indian camps f^ above seven 
wedDS, and the sachems and warriors departed from the Congress 
in a very happy disposition of mind, from a firm persuasion that his 
majesty wiU gratify them in their just and reasonable expectar 
tions. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that this grand 
cession and boundary will be rightly improved, as they will 
undoubtedly secure the future tranquillity of these colonies, and 
be productive of lasting commercial advantages to them and 
Great Britain.'' 

Extracts from "Plain Facts: (pp. 66 to 96;) being an Exami- 
SMition into Uie Rights of the Indian Nations of America^ to their 
respective Qountines; and a Vindication of the Grant, from the 
Six United Nations of Indians, to the Broprietors of Indiana, 
against the Decision of the Legislature of Vir^nia; together with 
Authentic Documents, proving that the Temtory, westward of 
tiie Allegany Mountain, never belonged to Virginia, &c. Phila- 
delphia, printed and sold by JEL Aitken, 1781.*' 

On the 19th of January, 1768, the Speaker of the Assembly, 
and the Committee of Correspondence of Pennsylvania wrote, 
bv order of the House, to Richard Jackson and Benjamin Franklin, 
Esqs., Agents for the protince, at the Court of Great Britain, 
<<That the non-establishment of a boundary negotiated about 
thii^ years ago, by his majesty's orders to Sir Wm. Johnson, 
between M€«e c^Umiet and the Indian country^ is the cause of 
Indian jealousy and dissadsfaction; the delay of ^le confirmstioiL 
Of the bounlisary, the natives have warmly complained of. and 
although Uiey have received no consideration for the lanib 
Agr«<4 to ht tieded U the crown, on our Me of the boundary, yet 
tiiat its subjects are daily settling and occupying these very 
lands." 

On the 6th of l^y, 1768, the Six Nations made a speech at 
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Voxt PUt, to the King's Deputy Superinteadem of Indian Affaire, 
and said: "Brother, it is not without grief that we see our 
country settled by you, without our knowledge or consent, and 
q^d it is a long time since we first complained to you of thki 
erievance." They subjoined, "The settlers must be removed 
from our lands, as we look upon it, they will have time enotiffh 
to settle them, when you have purchased them^ and the country 
become yours J'^ 

On the 31st of May, 1768, the General Asseikbly of Virginia 
being met, the President of his majesty's Council (John Slair, 
Esq.J opened the sessions with the following speech: 

"Grentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of 
the House of Burgesses: Our late worthy Governor having 
designed to meet you here at this time, the reasons of that his 
intention having been reconsidered by me in council, and the 
objects for your consideration he had to lay before you, having 
been judged to be of such importance to the honor and service 
of his majesty; to the security, ease, and happiness of the people, 
that I was advised (as the administration devolved oix me) to 
renew the proclamation for your meeting. 

"By letters from his excellency General Gage, Commander in 
Chief of his majesty's forces, and from Sir WiUiam Johnson, 
Superintendant of Indian Affairs, (which I shall cause to be laid 
be&re you,) it will appear, that a set of men regardless of ^e 
laws of natural justice, unmindful of the duties they owe to 
society, and in contempt of royal proclamations, have dared to 
9ettle themselves upon the lands near Red^stone Creek and Cheat 
River, which are the property of the Indians; and notwithstanding 
the repeated warnings of the danger of such lawless proceedings, 
and the strict and spirited injunctions to them to desist, and 
quit their unjust possessions; they still remain unmoved, and 
seem to defy the orders and even powers of government." 

As soon as Richard Jackson and Benjamin Franklin, Esqs* 
received the foregoing instructions from the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, (on preceding page) they waited on the British 
Secretary of State, and showed the necessity of immediate orders 
being sent to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, for finishing 
ihe boundary line which had been begun in the year 1764. 

In the spring of the year 1768, Sir Wilham Johnson received 
the King's commands and instructions to complete the purchase 
of the lands from the Allegany Mountain to the River Ohio, ^c, 
and accordingly he gave the earliest notice thereof to the govern- 
ments of Virginia, Pennsylvania, JVho Jersey, &c., and to the 
Six JSTcUions and the Delawares, and other Indians residing upon 
the river Ohio, and appointed a Congress to be held with them 
in the autumn, (for tne purpose of carrying the king's orders 
into execution,) at Fort Stanwix, in the province of New York, 

In December, 1768, Arthur Lee, Esq., late commissioner to the 
Court of France, from the United States of North America, 
presented a petition to the king of England in Counc^il, praying, 
m the following words, on behalf of himself and forty-nine other 
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gentlemen: <<Thtt your majesty would grant to his petitioners* 
to be fifty in number, by the name of the Mississippi Company, 
two millions and fire hundred thousand acres of land, iu one or 
more surveys, to be located or laid off between the ihirty-eighih 
and forty'Second degrees of north kUUude, the Allegany Mmntam 
to the eattward, and thence vtegitoard to the dividing liney (the run- 
ning of which your majesty has been lately pleased to order,) 
and that your petitioners shall have liberty of holding these lands 
twelve years or any greater number that your majesty shall 
approve (after survey of them be made and returned) clear of 
all imposition money, quit-rents or taxes; and that your petition- 
ers shall be obliged to seat the said lands within twelve years, 
with two hundred families at least, if not interrupted by the 
savages or some foreign enemy, and return the survey thereof /o 
$uch office as your majesty shall he pleased to direct , otherwise to 
forfeit the grant. 

"Your petitioners humbly hope, that your majesty may be 
graciously pleased to grant these fovorable terms, in considera- 
tion of the heavy charges, great expense, dangers, hardships, 
and risks they must necessarily incur in the exploring, surveying, 
and settling this distant country; and because it appears from 
reason and experience, that large tracts of land taken up by 
companies, may be retailed by them to individuals much cheaper 
than the latter can obtain them from the crown y embarrassed as such 
individuals must be with the charges arising from the solicitation 
of patents, making surveys, and other contingent expenses, 
together with the difficulty the poorer sort are under from their 
ignorance of the proper methods to be pursued, as well as their 
inability to advance ready money for such purposes; whereas 
from companies they have only to receive their conveyances 
without any previous expense, and are indulged with credit till 
their industry enables them to make payments; a method so 
, encouraging, that it cannot fail of answering the intention of 
speedily populating this your majesty"^ s territory, so as to he profit" 
tUfle to the crown, and useful to the state. And though attempts 
to settle in this way, have sometimes failed in the hands of 
gentlemen possessed of afSuent fortunes, in consequence of an 
indolence and inattention frequently attending persons in such 
circumstances, especially when not excited by the prospect of 
immediate and considerable profit; yet the greater part of the 
present adventurers being of good families, and considerable 
influence in the countries where they live, though possessed of 
but moderate estates, are induced, from the goodness of the soil, 
and climate of the country beyond the mountains, to believe, that 
by a proper application of their money and industry, they shall 
acquire a sure and happy provision for their children; which 
pleasing prospect, animated with a view of public utility, will 
conduct adl their affairs with that spirited assiduity, whichj only 
in matters of danger and difficulty, can ensure success. In 
pursuance of this, several of the members are determined to be 
themselves among the first settlers; the deamess and pre-occu^ 
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fancy of the landi^ vtUhin their respective Colonies^ rendering it 
impracticable to make a proper landed provision for their numer- 
ous families; a circumstance which begins already to restrain 
early marriages, and therefore speedy population. In considera- 
tion of the reasons here offered, your petitioners most humbly 
pray your majesty will be gracipusly pleased to grant their 
humble rec[uest, and as in duty bound your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

The Hon. Presley Thornton. Henry Fitzhugh. 

The Hon. Benedict Calvert. Samuel Washington. 

Thomas Ludwell Lee. W. Fitzhugh, of Marmion. 

Thomas Gumming. William Brent. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, W. Fitzhugh, of Somerset. 

Capt. William Fitzhugh. Richard Parker. 

Francis Thornton. William Booth. 

Stephen Sayre. Rev. Henry Addison, A. 

Richard Henry Lee. Robert Woodrop. 

Col. George Washington. John Baylor. 

Col. Adam Steven, Bernard Moore. 

Thomas Simpson. . Ralph Wormely. 

William Flood. Warner Lewis, jun. 

William Borekenborough. Mann Page. 

Anthony Stuart. John Alexander. 

William Lee. Cuthbert Bullitt. 

Arthur Lee, M. D. F. R, S. Henry Royer. 

J. Augustine Washington. John Turberville. 

December, 1768. Arthur Lee, Agent. 

On the back of this petition is endorsed these words and figures: 

16th December, 1768. 

Read and referred to a Committee, 

9th March, 1769. 

Read at the Committee, and referred to the 

Board of Trade. 

We shall make but one short observation upon this petition. 

It speaks for itself, and shows, that the respectable petitioners 

(mostly Vtrginians) were not of the number of those gentleman 

in Virginia, who now, without the least reason of justice, assert, 

that the ^'distant country t^* over the Allegany Mountain, is within 

that government. 

On the 24th of October, 1768, the Congress at Fort Stanwix 
was opened. Present — 
The Honorable Sir Wm. Johnson, Baronet, his majesty's Su- 

perintent of Indian Affairs. 
His Excellency Wm. Frankhn, Esq., Governor of New Jersey. 
Thomas Walker, Esq., Commissioner for the Colony of Virginia. 
Hon. Frederick Smith, Chief Justice of New Jersey. 
Richard Peters, and James Tilghman, Esqs., of the Council of 

Pennsylvania. 
George Croghan, and Daniel Claus, Esqs.^ Deputy Agents of 
Indian Affairs. 
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any Johnson, Esq., Deputy A^ent, and actings as SecretaiT; 
irlth several eentlemen from the different Ck>k>nies. 
John Butler, Esq. ) 

Mr. Andrew Montour, > Interpret^s for the Crown. 
Fhilip Philips. ) 

Indian Chiefi present. 
JHokawki. Tawashughts, &e 

Abraham. Cajugat* 

Kanadagaya. Tagaaia. 

Kendrick. Shanaradr. 

Aroghiaecka. Atrawawna, &c. 

SS^ic. Benevissica. 



Oneidcu* 



Senecoi 



Ganaghquieson. ^"^^'"^^ 

NichljlaiJera. Odengot, &c. 

Senughsis. Tuscaroroi. 

Gfiauhota. Saquareesera. 

Tagawaron, &c. Kanigot. 

Onandagoei. Tyagawehe, &c. 

The Bunt. Delawares* 

Tewaruir. Killbuck. 

Piaquanda. Turtleheart. 

The whole assembly being seated, Mr. Walker rose, and 
delivered to Sir Wm. Johnson his authority to sit and act as 
Commitdoner/or Virginia, 
"John Blair, Esq., President of his majesty's Council, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Colony and Domnion of Virginia, 
♦«2b Thonuu Walker ^ Esq. 

"By virtue of the power and authority to me committed, as 
President of his majesty's Council, and Commander in Chief in 
and ver this colony and dominion of Virginia, I do hereby 
appoint you, the said Thomas Walker, to be Commissioner of 
Virginia, to settle a boundary line between this colony and the 
colonies of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the several nations 
of Indians concerned. You are required to attend at a Congress 
to be held for that purpose, under the direction of Sir Wiuiam 
Johnson, agreeable to his majesty's instructions, when you are 
to pay a due regard to the interest of his majesty, and such 
instructions as you shall receive from me. 

"Given under my hand and seal of the colony 
at Williaimsburg, this 17th of June, and 
in the eighth year of his majesty's reign, 
anno domini, 1768. 

JOHN BLAIR." 
Messrs. Peters and Tilghman were likewise admitted as Com- 
mifliionen ibr Pennsylvania. 
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Sir Wm. Johnson then, by Abraham, a Chief of the Mohawks, 
addressed the Indians in the following manner: 

Brethren — ^I take you by the hand, and heartily bid you all 
welcome to this place, where I have kindled a council fire for 
affairs of importance. The Grovernor of New Jersey, and the 
Commissioners of Virginia and Pennsylvania, do likewise wel- 
come you here. Lieutenant Governor Fenn came hither, and 
waited a considerable time, but was at length, by business, 
obliged to return home, leaving these gentlemen Commissioners 
on behalf of Pennsylvania. 

Brethren — Hearken to me, who have good words to speak to 
you, such as are for the benefit of your whole confederacy, and 
of your children yet unborn. 

You all remember that three years ago I signified to you hit 
majesty^s detire to establish a boundary line between his people 
and yours; and that we then agreed together, how some part of 
that line should run, whenever the same came to be settled. 

You all, I am hopeful, recollect the reasons I then gave you 
for making siich a boundary; nevertheless, I shall agam repeat 
them. You know, brethren, that the encroachments upon your 
lands have been always one of your principal subjects of com- 
plaint; and that, so far as it could be done, endeavors have not 
been wanting for your obtaining redress. But it was a difficult 
task, and generally unsuccessful; for, although the provinces 
have bounds between each other, there are no certain bounds 
between them and you; and thereby, not only several of our 
people, ignorant in Indian affairs, have advanced too far into 
your country t but also many of your own people, through the 
want of such a line, have been deceived in the sales they have 
made, or in the limits they have set to our respective claims. 
This brethren is a sad case, which has frequently given us much 
trouble, and turned many of your heads; but it is likely to con- 
tinue so, until some bounds are agreed to, fixed upon, and made 
public between us. The great, the good king of England, my 
master, whose friendship and tender regard for your interests I 
wish you may ever hold in remembrance, has, amongst other 
instances of his goodness, after long deliberation on some means 
for your relief, and for preventing Juture disputes concerning 
lands, at length resolved upon fixing a general boundary lin^ 
between his subjects and you, and that in such a manner as 
shall be most agreeable to you: in consequence of which, I have 
received his royal commands to call you together for the 
establishment thereof; and after conferring with the governments 
interested hereupon, you now see before you the Governor of the 
Jerseys, the Commissioners on behalf of Aseregoa, Governor of 
Virginia, and Commissioners from Pennsylvania, in order to give 
you the strongest assurances on behalf of their respective govern- 
ments, of their resolutions to pay due regard to what shall be 
now entered into: the presence of so many great men will give a 
sanction to the transaction, and cause the same to be known as 
far as the English name extends. His majesty has directed me 
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to give you a handsome proof of his generoeity, proportioned to 
She ntiture and extent of vthat landi $haU fall to hinu Upon the 
whole, I hope that your deliberations will be unanimous, and 
your resolutions such as his majesty may consider as proofe of 
your gratitude for all his favors. A fine new beit. 

BreS^ren— The importance of the affairs now before us, 
requires the most serious attention. I will not burthen you 
with any other subject until this is generally settled; and there- 
fore we shall adjourn, that you may have time to think of it, 
and come fully prepared to give an agreeable answer. 

Then Abraham, a Chief of the Mohawks, ailer repeating what 
Sir William Johnson had said, addressed him thus: 

Brother — We give you thanks for what you have said to us at 
this time. It is a weighty affair, and we shall, agreeably to your 
desire, take it into our most serious consideration. We are glad 
that io many great men are as$embled to bear vritness of the trans- 
action; and we are now resolved to retire and consult on a 
proper answer to be given to all you have said; and so soon as 
we liave agreed upon it, we shall give you notice, that we mav 
again assemble and make it known to you; and we are all much 
obliged to you, that you have directed us to attend to this great 
affair alone at this time, that our minds might not be burdened 
<Nr diverted fr^m it by attending to any thing else. 

FoBT Stanwix, October 31, 1768. 

A deputation from the Six Nations waited upon Sir William 
Johnson, and informed him, that a Chief and Warrior of each 
nation would attend him and deliver their final resolves, which 
should be made public to-morrow. A map being laid before 
them, they observed that what they had to say, were the finai 
resolves of all the nations, and added that they would, agreeably 
to their just right, begin the line at the Cherokee river^ 6ce. 
(Vide the boundaries in their grant to the King, p. 390.) This, 
they said, they delivered as their final determinations, tubject to 
several condiHom fbr the security of their possessions, and 
engagements entered into. 

At a general Congress held at Fort Stanwix with the Six 
Nations and other Indians, on Tuesday, November the 1st, 1768. 
Present as at the former meeting. 

The Indians being all seated, they desired to know whether 
Sir William was prepared to hear them; and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, the speaker stood up, and spoke as follows: 

Brother — We are hopeful that you will not take it amiss that 
we have delayed till now our public answer on the subject you 
recommended to us. This was a great and weighty matter, 
•requiring long deliberation, and should not be undertaken 
lightly. We have accordingly considered it, and are now come 
to give you our final resolutions thereon, to which we beg your 
Uttention. 

Brother— We remember that on our first meeting with yoUf 
when you came with your ship^ we kindly received you, enter- 
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^ainej! you, and entered into an alliance with you, thoueh we 
were then great and numerouB, and your people inconeiderable 
and weak; and we know that we entered into a covenant chaku 
of hark with you, and fastened your ship therewith; but, being 
apprehensive the bark would break, and your ship be lost, we 
made one ofirmi, and held it fast, that it should not slip from us; 
but, perceiving the former chain was liable to rutt^ we made a 
nher chain to guard against it. Tken^ brother, you arose, 
renewed that chain, which began to look dull, and have for 
many years taken care of our affairs by the command of the 
great King;; and you, by your labors, have polished that chain, 
80 that it has looked bright, and is become known to all nations; 
for all which we shall ever i^gard you; and we are thankful to 
you, in that you have taken such care of these great affairs, of 
which we are always mindful, and we do now, on our parts, 
renew and strengthen the covenant chain, by which we will 
abide so long as you shall preserve it strong and bright on your 
part. A beU. 

Then, after repeating all that had been said concerning ihg 
Hne, the speaker proceeded: 

Brother — ^We have long considered this proposal for a bouu' 
dary between us, and we think it will be of good consequence 
if you, on your parts, pay a due regard to it; and we, in conse- 
quence thereof, have had sundry meetings amongst ourselves 
and with you; and from all that you have said to us thereon, 
we have at length come to a final resolution concerning it, and 
we hope that what is now agreed upon shall be inviolably 
observed on your parts, as we are determined it shall be on ours; 
and that no further attempts will be made on our lands, but that 
this line be considered as final; and we do now agree to the line 
we have marked upon your map, now before you, on certain 
conditions, on which we have spoken, and shall say no more; 
and we desire that one article of this our agreement be, that none 
<f the provinces or their people shall attempt to invade it, under 
COLOR OF ANT OLD DEEDS, or Other pretenccs whatsoever; for in 
many of these things we have been imposed on, and therefore 
we disclaim them all. Which bounds, now agreed to, we begin 
on the Ohio, at the mouth cf the Cherokee river, which is our just 
right; and from thence we go up, on the south side of the Ohio, to 
Kitanning, above Fort Pitt; from thence a direct line to the nearest 
fork of the west branch of the Susquehannah; thence through the 
Allegany mountains, along the south side of the said west branchy 
till we come opposite to the mouth of the creek called THadaghton;^ 
thence across the west branch, and along the east side of that 
creek, and along the ridge of Burnetts hills, to a creek called 
Awandae; thence down the same to the east branch of Susque* 
hannah, and across the same, and up the east side of that river to 
Owegy; from thence eastward to belaware river, and up that 
river to opposite where Tianaderrah falls into Susquehannah; 
thence to JHanaderrah, and up the west side thereof, and its west 
branch, (o the head thereof; thence by a straight line to the motUh 
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^ CwMda creeky when ii eti^pHes iiielf into Wood ereek^ at the 
ind ^f the long carrying place beyond Fori Stanmx. And this 
we declare to be our final resolves, and we expect that the con- 
ditions of this our grant will be observed. A belt. 

Brother— -Now as we have made so large a cession to the King, 
of such a valuable and extensive country, we do expect it, as 
the terms of our agreement, that strict regard be paid to all our 
reasonable desires. We do now, in this case, on behalf and in 
the name of all our warriors of everj nation, coNnmoN, that our 
warriors shall have the liberty of hunting throughout the coun- 
try; as they have no other means of subsistence, and as your 
people have« not the same occasions or inclinations; that the 
white people be restricted from hunting on our side of the line, 
to prevent contention between us. A belt. 

brother — ^By this belt we address ourselves to the great Kinc 
of England, through you, our superintendent, in the name and 
in behalf of all the Six Nations, Shawnesse, Delawares, and all 
other our friends, allies, and dependents; we now tell the 
King, that we have given to him a great and valuable country; 
and we know, that what we shall now get for it must be far 
short of its value: we make it a condition of this our agreement 
concerning the line, that his majesty will not forget or neglect 
to show us his favor, or suffer the chain to contract rust; but 
that he will direct those who have the management of our aflfairs 
to be punctual in renewing our ancient agreements: That as 
the Mohawks are now within the line which we give to the 
Kins;, and that these people are the true old heads of the whole 
confederacy, their several villages, and all the land they occupy, 
unpatentea about them, as also the residences of any other of 
our confederacy affected by this cession, shall be considered as 
their sole property, and at their disposal, both now and so long 
as the sun shines; and that all grants or engagements they have 
now or lately entered into, shall be considered as independent 
of this boundary;* so that they, who have so little left, may not 
lose the benefit of the sale of it; but that the people, with whom 
they have agreed, may have the land. We likewise further 
condition, on behalf of all the Six Nations, and of all our allies, 
friends, and nephews, our dependents, that as we have expe- 
rienced how dimcult it is to get justice, or to make our com- 
plaint known, and that it is not in the power of our superinten- 
dent to take care of our affairs in different places without the 
King's help, that his majesty will give him help and strength to 
do us justice, and to manage our affairs in a proper manner. 
We all know the want of this, and we make it a point of great 
consequence, on which this our present agreement is to depend > 
and without which affairs will go wrong, and our heads may be 
turned. 

Brother — We likewise desire, that as we have now given up 
a great deal of lands within the bounds that Mr. Penn claimed a 

♦ Thii related to landi on tbe Siuqaehumah, t^e. 
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Eight of buying, that he may, in consequence of the agreement* 
now entered into between us, enjoy what we have given within 
those limits. And as we know, that Lydius of Albany did, in 
the name of several persons, lay claim to lands in Pennsylvania, 
which we know to be unjust^ and that the deeds he pretends a 
right to, were invahd, we expect that no regard will be paid to 
them, or any such claims, now or hereafter; as we have fairly 
sold them to the proprietors of Pennsylvania, to whom alone we 
shall sell lands within that province; and we shall n»w give 
them a deed for that and other lands there. And in order to 
shew that we love justice, we expect the traders, who suflfered 
by some of our dependents in the wars five years ago, may have 
a grant for the lands we now give them down Ohio, as a satis- 
faction for their losses. And as our friend, Mr. Croghan, long 
ago got a deed for lands from us, which may now be taken into 
Mr. Penn's lands; should it so happen, we request that it may 
be considered, and that he may get as much from the King 
somewhere else, as he fairly bought it. And as we have given 
enough to shew our love for the King, and make his people 
■easy, in the next place, we expect, thcU no old claims^ which we 
disavow, or new encroachments , may be allowed of.j- 

Brother — We have now gone through this matter, and we 
have, shewn ourselves ready to give the King whatever we 
could reasonably spare; we, on our parts, express our regard for 
him, and we hope for his favor m return. Our words are 
strong, and our resolutions firm; and we expect that our re- 
quests will be complied with, inasmuch as we have so gene- 
rously complied with all that has been desired, as far as waft 
consistent with our interest. A belt. 

At a geJ^ral congress held at Fort Stanwix, with the Six 
Nations, and other Indians, &c., on Friday, November 4, 1768, 
Sir William Johnson, addressing himself to them, spoke as 
follows: 

Brothers — I am glad the boundary is at length agreed upon; 
and as I have great reason to think it will be duly observed by 
the English, I recommend it to you to preserve it carefully in 
remembrance; to explain it fully to those that are absent; and to 
teach it to your children, &c. I now give you this belt, to 
strengthen, ratify, and confirm the boundary, and all transac- 
tions necessary thereto- A belt* 

Brothers — I consider your good intentioiis towards the traders 
who sustained the losses, and your desire to fulfill all your 
engagements, as instances of your integrity* I wish that yom 
may, on your parts, carefully remember and faithfully observe 

* The proprietors of Pennsylvania bought of tl»e Six Nations a large tract of countary «( 
this congress, and on receiving their deed of conveyance for the same, th6 said proprto* 
tors paid the Six Nations 10,000 Spani^ milled dollars^ bein^; tbe consideration BKmey 
for the said tract. 

tThe Six Nations here farther make it a condition, that no old claims should ht 

allowed. This was exprea«ly made to remove all pretensions on the part of Virginia, 

to the lands westward of the AUegatty mountains, under the Lavcaster deed; as they r»- 

peatedl^ said tliat they had been cheated and deceived at the treaty held ai Laucaster, }6U, 
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die engagements ^on have now, as well as fonnerly, entered 
into with the English, and that you may every day grow more 
sensible how much it is your interest to do so. 

Sir William Johnson, addressing himself to the Chvemar of 
Jfew Jertey, and the Communonert^ said: 

Gentlemen— Agreeable to his majesty's intentions, signified 
to me by die Secretary of State, and for the satisfaction of the 
0eyeral nations here assembled, I take the liberty to recommend 
it strongly to your several provinces, to enact the most effectual 
laws for the due observance of the line, and the preventing all 
future intrusions; as the expectation thereof, and the reliance 
the Indians have on your justice, from die assurance I have 
given them on that head, have proved great inducements to the 
settlement of the line now established between the colonies and 
them. 

To which the Oovemor and Commissioners answered: Nothing 
ihould be wanting on their parts to the obtaining such security 
fiMT the boundary as wfus deemed necessary, on their return to 
their respective colonies. 

0BA2fT FBOM THX SIX VHOTVO NATIONS TO THE KING OF 
XNOLAND. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, or may concern: — 
We, the sachems and chiefs of the Six Confederate Nations, 
and of the Shawnesse, Pelawares, Mingoes of Ohio, and other 
dependent tribes, on behalf of ourselves, and of the rest of our 
several nations, the chiefe and warriors of whom are now here 
convened bv Sir William Johnson, baronet, his majesty's super- 
intendent of our affairs, send greeting: 

Whereas his majesty was graciously pleased to propose to us, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nve, that a 
boundary line should be fixed between the English and us, to 
ascertain and establish our limits, and prevent those intrusions 
and encroachments, of which we had so long and loudly com- 
plained; and to put a stop to the many fraudulent advantages 
which had been so often taken of us; which boundary appear- 
ing to us as a wise and eood measure, we did then agree to a part 
of a line, and promised to settle the whole finally, whensoever 
Sir William Johnson should be fully empowered to treat with us 
for that purpose: 

And whereas his said majesty has at length given Sir William 
Johnson orders to complete the said boundary line between the 
provinces and Indians; in conformity to which orders, Sir William 
Johnson has convened the cheift and warriors of our respective 
nations, toAo are the true and ab$olute proprietor$ iif the landt in 
questiorif and who are here now to a very considerable number: 
And whereas many uneasinesses and doubts have arisen 
amongst us, which have given rise to an apprehension that the 
line may not be stricdy observed on the part of the English, in 
which case mattere may be worse than before; which apprehen- 
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sion, together with the dependent state of some of our tribes, 
and other circumstances; retarded the settlement^ and became 
the subject of some debate; Sir William Johnson has at length so 
far satisfied us upon it, as to induce us to come to an agreement 
concerning the line^ which is now brought to a conclusion, the 
whole being fully explained to us in a large assembly of our 
people, before Sir William Johnson, and in the presence of his 
excellency the Governor of New Jersey, the Commissioners 
from the provinces of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and sundry 
other gentlemen; by which line so agreed upon, a considerable 
tract of country, along $everal provinces^ is by us ceded to hit 
Moid majesty^ which we are induced to, and do hereby ratify and 
confirm to his said majesty, from the expectation and confidence 
we place in his royal goodness, that he will graciously comply 
with our humble requests, as the same are expressed in the 
speech of the several nations, addressed to his majesty, through 
Sir William Johnson, on Tuesday, the first day of the present 
month of November; wherein we have declared our expecta- 
tions of the continuance of his majesty's favor, and our desire 
that our ancient engagements be observed, and our affairs 
attended to by the ofiicer who has the management thereof, 
enabling him to discharge all the matters properly for our inte^ 
rest: That the lands occupied by the Mohocks, around their 
villages, as well as by any other nation affected by ^s our 
cession, may effectually remain to them, and to their posterity; 
and that any engagements regarding property, which they may 
now be under, may be prosecuted, and our present grants* 
deemed valid on our parts, with the several other humble 
requests contained in our said speech: 

And whereas, at the settling of the said line, it appeared that 
the line described by his majesty's order, was not extended to 
the northward of Oweey, or to the southtoard qf Chreat Kanhawa 
river; we have agreed to and continued the line to the north- 
ward, on a supposition that it was omitted, by reason of our not 
having come to any determination concerning its course, at the 
congress held in one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five: 
And inasmuch as the line to the northward became the most 
necessary of any, for preventing encroachments on our very 
towns and residences; and we have given this line more favora- 
bly to Pennsylvania, for the reasons and considerations men- 
tioned in the treaty: we have likewise continued it $otUh to the 
Cherokee river^ because the same is, and we do declare it to be 
our true bounds with the southern Indians^ and that we have an 
undoubted right to the country as far south as that river, which 
makes our cession to his majesty much more advantageous than 
that proposed: 

Now, therefore, know ye, that we, the sachems and chie& 
aforementioned, native Indians and proprietors of the lands 

*Tbe grants which the Six NatioiM thtn made, and are h$r§ alluded to, were aa 
IbllowB: one to Mr. Trent; one to Georee Croghan, Ebq.; and one to Meam. Penn, 
proprietom of the province of Pennqrlvaiua. 
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kereailer described, for and in behalf of oureelves and the whole 
of our confederacTy for the considerations herein before men- 
tioned, and also tor and in consideration of a valuable present 
of the several articles in use amongst Indians, which, together 
with a large sum of money, amount, in the whole, to the sum 
of ten thousand four hundred and sixty pounds seven shillings 
and three pence sterling, to us now delivered and paid by Sir 
William Johnson, baronet, his majesty's sole agent and super- 
intendant of Indian affairs for the northern department of 
America, in the name and behalf of our sovereign lord George 
the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, Kinff, Defender of the Faith; the receipt whereof we do 
hereby acknowledge; we, the said Indians, have, for us, our 
heirs and successors, granted, bargained, sold, released and con- 
firmed, and by these presents, do ^rant, bargain, sell, release 
and confirm, unto our said sovereign lord King George the 
Third, all that tract of land "situate in North America, ai the 
back of the British settlements , hounded by a line which we have 
now agreed upon^ and do hereby establish as the boundart 
between us and the British colonies in America; beginning at the 
mouth of the Cherokee or Hogohege river^ where U empties into 
the river Ohio; and running from thence upwards along the south 
side of the said river to Kitanning, which is above Fort Piit; from 
thence by a direct line to the nearest fork of the west branch of 
Susquehannah; thence through the Allegany mountains , along the 
south side of the said west branch, till it comes opposite to the 
mouth of a creek called Tiadaghton; thence across the west 
branchy and along the south side of that creek, and along the north 
side of Burnetts hills, to a creek called Awandae; thence down the 
same to the east branch of Susquehannah, and across the same, and 
up the east side of thai river to Owegy; from thence east to Dela- 
wore river, and up that river to opposite to where Tianaderha 
falls into Susquehannah; thence to Tianaderha, and up the west 
side thereof, and the west side of its west branch to the head thereof; 
and thence by a direct line to Canada creek, where it empties into 
Wood creek, at the west end of the^ carrying place beyond FoA 
Stanwix, and extending eastward from every part of the said line, 
as far a>s the lands formerly purchased, so as to comprehend the 
wfwle of the lands between th^ said line and the purchased lands 
or settlements, except what is vnthin the province of Pennsylvania; 
together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances to the 
same, belonging or appertaining, in the fullest and most ample 
manner; and all the estate, right, title, interest, property, pos- 
session, benefit, claim and demand, either in law or equity, of 
each and every of us, of, in, or to the same, or any part thereof; 
To have and to hold the whole lands and premises hereby 
granted, bargained, sold, released, and confirmed, as aforesaid, 
with the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belonging; 
under the reservations made in the treaty, unto our said sove- 
reign lord King George the Third, his heirs and successors, ta 
and for his and their own proper use and behoof, for ever. 
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In witness whertof, we, the chiefs of the confederacy, have 
hereunto set our marks and seals, at Fort Stanwix, the fifth day 
of November, one thousand seven hundred and sixty^ight, in 
the ninth year of his majesty's reign. 

A pp A w A M /.r ) The mark of his nation. 
T.V.^:Jn i Chief of [L. s.] the Mohawks. 
Tyahanenra,^ The Steel. 

HENDRICK, or ) Chief of [l. s.] the Tuscaroras. 
SaquarUeray \ The Stone. 

CONAHQUIESO, j ^'^ "^The'c^U^" ^''^'^'^' 
BUNT, or ) Chief of [l. s.] the Onondagas. 

Chencmgheata, y The Mountain. 
TAGAAIA, J Chief "^^g-^:^^^ Cayuga*. 

GAUSTARAX, j ^hie^of ^^s'yje Senecas. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 
William Franklin, Governor of New Jersey; 
Frederick Smyth, Chief Justice of New Jersey; 
THOMAS Walker, Commiteioner for Virginia; 

X^ Ti^S, \ °f '^' Council of Pennsylvania. 

At a congress held at Fort Stanwix, with the several nations 
of Indians, Saturday, November the 5th, 1768; present as at tho 
last meeting: 

The deed to Aw majesty, --one to the proprietors of Pennsyha' 
nia, — ^and the one to the traders y being then laid on the table, 
were executed in the presence of the Governor of New Jersey, the 
commissioners of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the rest of the 
gentlemen present.* After which, the chiefs of each nation 
received the cash, which was piled on the table for that purpose; 
and then proceeded to divide the goods amongst their people, 
which occupied the remainder of the day. 

At a congress held at the German Flats, in the province of New 
York, with the Six United Nations of Indians, in July, 1770, 
by Sir William Johnson, baronet, his majesty's sole agent and 
superintendent of Indian affairs, &c., &c.. Sir William Johnson 
spoke to them as follows: 

Brothers — The King, my master, having received aU the 
papers and proceedings relative to the great treaty at Fort Stan- 
wix, together with the deed of cession which you then executed 
to him, has laid them before his council of great men; and, after 
considering the whole of them, has signified to me, (which I 
hope will be deemed a farther instance of his paternal goodness,) 

«Tbe deed to the traders had been executed two days btfore; but Sir William Johneon 
and the commisvioners recx)mmended that the cAtV> of the Six Nations, who had signed 
it, should carry it into congress, and publicly aclcnowledge the execution of it, at the same 
time they executed tbe grant to the King of England, and the proprietors of Pennsylva- 
nia J which was accordingly done. 

N. B. The grant to Mr. Croghan was subscribed by Mr. Walker, commissioner fat 
Virginia, and the same persons in authority, who were witnesses to Uie above deed to th« 
King, and the one to the proprietors of Indiana. 
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that he did not r6<|iure the land ao far to the §<mlhmmrdf as the 
Cherokte river, if it was of the least inconyenience to his chil 
dren, whose interest he has so much at heart. He has, at 
length, in compliance with your own desires, as transmitted by 
me, and the public grant that you made, impowered me to ratify 
the same, by letters I have received from the lord (the Earl of 
Hillsborough) who is one of his majesty's secretaries, [holding' 
hit iordship^g leUer in hit handj which I now propose to do. 
You all know the deed of cession, of which this [shomng a 
copy] is a true copy; you all know that it was executed in a 
public meeting of the greatest number of Indians that has ever 
been assembled within the time of our remembrance, and that 
aU who had any pretentiont were duly summoned to it. 

To which the Six Nations answered: 

Brother Goragh Warraighiyagey — We are now met together in 
full council, to answer you concerning what you last spcke to us, 
about the King's having received our deed^ and the proceedingt at 
Fort StanwiXf toUh hit rai\/icatum qfthe tame^ with which we are 
highly pleased. When we met you to so great a number, in so 
public a manner, at Fort Stanwix, we thould hardly have acted 
at we didt unlete we had been pottetted of a full right so to do. 
We now desire that you may assure the King, that it was our 
property we justly disposed of, and that we had full authority so 
to do. 



ORDER OF VIRGINIA COUNCIL. 

In Council, TrUliamtburg, Auguti 23d, 1776. 
Mr. George Rogers Clark having represented to this Board 
the defenceless state of the inhabitants of Eentucki; and having 
requested, on their behalf, that they should be supplied with five 
hundred weight of gun-powder; 

Ordered, therefore, that the said quantity of gun-powder be 
forthwith sent to Pittsburgh, and delivered to the commanding 
officer at that station, by him to be safely kept, and delivered to 
the said George Rogers Clark, or his order, for the use of the said 
inhabitants of Kentucki. JOHN PAGE, Pres't. 

Test, Arch'd. Blair, CI. Coun. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL CLARK. 
Lieutenant Colonel Oeorge JRogert Clark: 

You are to proceed, without loss of time, to inlist seven 
companies of men, officered in the usual manner, to act as mili- 
tia, under your orders. They are to proceed to Kentucky, and 
there to obey such orders and directions as you shall give them, 
for three months after their arrival at that place; but to receive 
pay, &c., in case they remain on duty a longer time. 

Vou are empowered to raise these men in any county in the 
Comtaonwealth; and the county lieutenants respectively are re- 
quested to give you all possible assistance in that business. 
Given under my hand at Williamsburg, January 2d, 1778. 

P. HENRY • 
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VIRGINIA: Set. In Council, Williamsburg, Jan. 2d, 1778. 
LieitteTiant Colonel Qeorge Rogers Clark: 

You are to proceed, with all convenient speed, to raise 
seven companies of soldiers to consist of fifty men each, officered 
in the usual manner, and armed most properly for the enter- 
prize; and with this force attack the Britisn post at Kaskasky. 

It is conjectured that there are many pieces of cannon and 
military stores, to considerable amount, at that place; the taking 
and preservation of which would be a valuable acquisition to the 
State. If you are so fortunate, therefore, as to succeed in your 
expedition, you will take every possible measure to secure A© 
artillery and stores, and whatever may advantage the State. 

For the transportation of the troops, provisions, &c., down the 
Ohio, you are to apply to the commanding officer at Fort Pitt, for 
boats; and during the whole transaction you are to take espe- 
cial care to keep the true destination of your force secret: its 
success depends upon this. Orders are therefore given to Cap- 
tain Smith to secure the two men from Kaskasky. Similar con- 
duct will be proper in similar cases. 

It is earnestly dfesired that you show humanity to such British 
subjects and other persons as fall in your hands. If the white 
inhabitants at that post and the neighborhood, will give undoubt- 
ed evidence of their attachment to this State, (for it is certain 
they live within its limits,) by taking the test prescribed by law, 
and by every other way and means in their power, let them be 
treated as fellow-citizens, and their persons and property duly 
secured. Assistance and protection against all enemies what- 
ever, shall be afforded them; and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
is pledged to accomplish it. £ut if these people will not accede 
to these reasonable demands, they must feel the miseries of war^ 
under the direction of that humanity that has hitherto distin- 
guished Americans, and which it is expected you will ever con- 
sider as the rule of your conduct, and from which you are in no 
instance to depart. 

The corps you are to command are to receive the pay and 
allowance of militia, and to act under the laws and regulations 
of this State, now in force, as militia. The inhabitants at this 
post will be informed by you, that in case they accede to the 
offers of becoming citizens of this Commonwealth, a proper gar- 
rison will be maintained among them, and every attention be- 
stowed to render their commerce beneficial; the fairest prospects 
being opened to the dominions of both France and Spam. 

It is m contemplation to establish a post near the mouth of 
Ohio. Cannon will be wanted to fortify it. Part of those at 
Kaskasky will be easily brought thither, or otherwise secured, as 
circumstances will make necessary. 

You are to apply to General Hand for powder and lead neces 
sary for this expedition. If he can't supply it, the person who 
has that which Captain Lynn brought from Orleans can. Lead 
was sent to Hampshire by my orders, and that may be delivered 
you. Wishing you success, I am, sir, 

Yourh'bleserv't. P. HENRY. 
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In ike Houte of DeUgatet, 
Monday, the 23d Abv. 1778. , 
Whereas, authentic information has been received, that 
Lieutenant Colonel Georee Rogers Clark, with a body of Virginia 
militia, has reduced the British posts in the western part of this 
Commonwealth, on the river Mississippi, and its branches, where- 
by great advantage may accrue to the common cause of America, 
as well as to this Commonwealth in particular. 

Retolvedf That the thanks of this House are justly due to the 
said Colonel Clark and the brave officers and men under his 
command, for their extraordinary resolution and perseverance, 
in so hazardous an enterprize, and for the important services 
thereby rendered their country. 

Test, E. RANDOLPH, C. H. D. 

WUliamtburgy in Council, Sept 4th, 1779. 
Lieutenant Colonel George Rogers Clark: 
Sib: 

I have the honor to inform you, that by Captsdn Rogers I 
have sent the sword, which was purchased by the Governor, to 
be presented to you by order of the General Assembly, as a 
proof of their approbation of your great and good conduct, and 
gallant behaviur. I heartily wish a better could have been pro- 
cured, but it was thought the best that could be purchased, and was 
bought of a gentleman who had used it but a little, and judged it 
to be elegant and costly. I sincerely congratulate you on your 
successes, and wish you a continuation of them, and a happy 
return to your friends and country ; and am, sir, with great 
regard, your most ob't serv't. JOHN PAGE, Lt. Gt)v. 

GovEEMOB Benjabhn Habbison's Letteb to Geneeal Geoege 

R. Clabk. 

In Council, July Zd, 1783. 
Sib: 

The conclusion of the war, and the distressed situation 
of the State, with respect to its finances, call on us to adopt the 
most prudent economy. It is for this reason alone I have come 
to a determination to give over all thoughts for the present of 
carrying on an offensive war against the Indians, which you 
will easily perceive will render the services of a general omcer 
in that quarter unnecessary, and will therefore consider yourself 
as out of command; but before I take leave of you, I feel 
myself called upon in the most forcible manner to return you 
my thanks, and those of my Council, for the very great and sin- 
gular services you have rendered your country, in wresting so 
great and valuable a territory out of the hands of the Bntish 
enemy, repelling the attacks of their savage allies, and carry- 
ing on successful war in the heart of their country. Tnis 
tribute of praise and thanks so justly due, I am happy to com- 
municate to you as the united voice of the Executive. I am, 
with respect, sir, yours &c. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

THE END. 
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